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For the New England Quarterly Magazine. 


New DoctTRINE OF IMPULSION, 


Wefsrs. Editors. 


NGENIOUS fuppofitions, even when incorreét, have often 
been advantageous to {cience, as they frequently lead to import~ 
ant difcoveries. The inclofed, from Dr. Gleig’s Supplement to 
the third edition of the Encyclopedia Brittanica, is new and upona 
very intereiting fubjeét; by giving it infertion in your mifcellany 
feveral of your philofophical readers may be induced to exam- 
ine it attentively, demonftrate its truth, or point out its error. 
Your humble fervant, 


R. S. A. 


‘IT is hardly neceffary now to fay, that all attempts to explain 
gravitation, or magnetifm, or electricity, or any fuch appar- 
rent action at a diftance by the impulfions of an unfeen fluid, are 
futile in the greateft degree. Impulfion, by abfolute contaé is 
fo far from being a familiar phenomenon, that it may juflly be 
queftioned whether we have ever obferved a fingle inftance of it. 
The fuppofition of an invifible impelling fluid is not more gratu- 
itous than it is ufelefs ; becaufe we have no proof that a parti- 
cle of this fluid does or camcome into contact with the body 
which we fuppofe impelled by it, and therefore it can give no ex 
planation of an action that is apparrently e diftanii. 

‘ The general inference from the whole feems to be, that, inftead 
of explaining preffure by impulfe, we mut not only derive all im- 
pulie from preffure, but muift alfo afcribe all preffure to aétion 
from a diftance ; that is, to properties of matter by which its pare 
ticles are moved without geometrical contact. 

‘ This collection of fa&s confpires, with many appearances of 
fluid and folid bodies, to prove that even the particles of folid, or 
fenfibly continuous bodies, are not in contaét, but are held in their 
refpective fituations by the balance of forces which we are acs 
cultomed to call attractions and repuifions:s The fluidity of wae 
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2 New Dodrine of Impulfation. 


er uuder very ftrong compreflions (which have been known to 
compreifs ir ="; of its bulk,) is as inconfiitent with the fuppofition 
of contact as the fluidity of air is. The fhrinking of a body in 
all its dimenfions by cold, nay, even the bending of any body, 
cannot be conceived without allowing that /ome of its ultimate 
unalterable atoms change their diftances from each other. The 
phenomena of capillary attra@ion are alfo inexplicable, without 
admitting that particles a& on others at a diftance from them. 
The formation of water into drops, the coalefcence of oil under 
water into fpherical drops, or into circular {pots when on the furs 
face, thew the fame thing, and are inexplicable by meread- 
hefion. In fhort all the appearances and mutual ations of tan- 
gible matter concur in fhowing, that the atoms of matter-are 
endowed with inherent forces, which caufe them to approach or 
to avoid each other. The opinion of Bofcovich feems to be well 
founded ; namely, that at all fenfible diftances, the atoms of 
matter tend toward each other with forces inverfely as the fquares 
of the diftances, and that, in the neareft approach, they avoid 
each other with infuperable force; and, in the intermediate dif 
tances, they approach or avoid each other with forces varying 
and alternating by every change of diftance.’ 

‘ From all that has been faid, we learn that phyfical or fenfible 
contact differs from geometrical contact, in the fame manner as 
phyficai folidity differs from that of the mathematician. Euclid 
{peaks of cones and cylinders ftanding on the fame bate, and be- 
tween the fame parallels. Thefe are not material folids, one. of 
which would prefs the other out of its place. Phyfical conta& 
is indicated, immediately and directly, by our fenfe of touch ; 
that is, by exciting a preflure on our organ of touch when it is 
brought fufficiently near. It is alfo indicated by impulfion ; 
which is the immediate effect of the preffure occafioned by a 
fuficient approximation of the body impelling to the body im- 

elled. ‘The impulfion is the completion of the fame procefs that 
we defcribed in the example of the magnets ; but the extent of 
{pace and of time in which it is completed is fo {mall thatyit ef- 
capes our obiervation, and we imagine it to be by contact and in 
ai inftant. We now fee thatis fimilar to all other operations of 
acceleraging or retarding forces, and that no change of velocity 
is nllieecous ; but, as a body, in pafiing from one point of 
{pace to another, paflesthrough the intermediate {pace ; fo, in 
changingfrom one velocity to another, it paffes through all thé 
intermediate degrees without the fmalleft /altus. 

‘ And, in this way, is the whole doétrine of impulfion brought 
within the pale cf dynamics, without the admiflion of any new prin- 
ciple of motion. It 1s merely the application of the general doc- 
trines of dynamics to cafes where every accelerating or retarding 
force is oppofed by anotherthat is equal and contrary. ‘We have 
fonnd, that the opinion, that there is inherent in a moving body 
a peculiar force, by which it perfeveres in motion, and puts amother 
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On the Circulation of the Blood. 5 


in motion by fhifting into it, is as ufelefs as it is inconfiltent with 
our notions of motion and of moving forces. The impelled body is 
moved by the infuperable repulfion exerted by all atoms of matter 
when brought fufficiently near. The retardation of the impelling 
body does not arife from an inertia, or refifting fluggifhnefs of the 
body impelled, but becaufe this body alfo repels any thing that 
is brought fufficiently near to it. We can have no doubt of the 
exiftence of fuch caufes of motion. Springs, expanfive fluids, cos 
hering fibres, exhibit fuch aGive powers, without our being able 
to give them any other origin than the Fiat of the Almighty, or 
to comprehend, in any manner whatever, how they refide in the 
material atom. But once we admit their exiftence and agency, 

every thing elfe is deduced in the moft fimple manner imaginable, 
without involving us in any thing incomprehentfible, or having 
any confequence that is inconfitent with the appearances. 
Whereas both of thefe obfiruions to kn iowledge come in be: Ways 
when we fuppote anything analogous to force inherent in a moving 
body Saldly becasiée:. it is in motion. It forces us to ufe thegun- 
meaning language of force and motion pafling out -of one body 
into another ; and to fpeak of force and velocity as things capa- 
ble of divifion and actual feperation into parts. The force of inertia 
is one of the bitier fruits of this misconception of things,’ 
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For the New-England Quarterly Magazine. 


New EXPERIMENTS ON THE CIRCULATION N OF THE 
BLoob. 
Mefirs. Editors. 


ONCEIVING your Publication defigned to be a vehicle of 
{cientific improvements, as well as of literary and innocent 
entertainment, 1 am pleafed that it meets’ with fuch fucefs, and 
with that it may be as ferviceable to the community as it is in- 
tended tobe. A wide diffufion of corres knowledge amoriz the 
ople is of great importance to a nation, as moft of our evils 
rtd misfortunes, public and private, arife from ignorance or mif- 
takes. ‘Thofe publications therefore which, from their popular 
nature are capable of extenfive circulation, and which are con- 
duéted with ability, deferve a liberal encour@gement. A work 
of this kind has been much wanted in this part of the country, 
and without doubt in New England will fhortly rife to ufeful em- 
inence, 

Your attention to the late improvements and difcoveries in the 
arts and fciences has induced me to fend you this communication, 
and knowing that nothing can be more important to mankind 
than a knowledge of their own conftitution and nature, as by 
fuch information, health, the moft dear of all bleflings, is preferv- 
ed,.J inclofe for infertion the fub{lance of fome late difcoverics 
1elative to the circulation of the blood, made by Spallanzani, the 
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A On the Circulation of the Blocd. 


ecicbrated Italian Naturalift. He differs in many refpects from 
Fialler and other preceding naturalifts, and your infertion of the 
following analyfis of his opinions upon this important fubjeé 
may be of fervice to the medical profeffion and the community. 
This account is drawn up by Dr. Tourdes. 


‘1. THE heart does not entirely empty itfelf in the fyftole— 


Haller thought otherwife. He conceived that if any portion 


of the blood remained in the cavities of the heart, it would, 
by acontinued excitement, oppofe the ftate of diaftole; but 
Felix Fontana has juftly obferved that the blood which then 
remains in the ventricles, cannot preferve in activity the contradt- 
ile force which they poffefs. 

€ 2. Does the blood flow with an uniform velocity from the 
heart to the moft difant extremities of the arterial branches ?>—~ 
On confidering the nature of this fluid, the canals through which 
it flows, their flexures, angles, unequal diameters, &c. we might, 
at firft, be induced to conclude that the velocity of the blood 
muft decreafe in proportion to its diftance from the heart ; this, 
at leaft, is the confequence which would refult from ftrict applica- 
tion of the laws. of Hydraulics to the animal economy. Haller 
fufpected that this application was falfe ; and he founded his o- 
pinion principally on the almoft equal velocity obfervable in the 
largeft arteries and the {malleft veins. If it be true that the mo- 
tion in the latter is equally rapid as in the large arterial trunks, 
we cannot but fuppofe, that the velocity is not diminifhed in ar- 
teries of the fame diameter with the fmallef{ veins. This, how- 
ever, was but mere conjecture, until the experiments of our au- 
thor converted it into a reality—He found that the blood inva- 
riably circulates with equal rapidity in the large and mi iddlefized 
veflels ; that it lofes nothing of this rapidity in the very fmalleft ; 
and that the angles and curvatures, whether natura! or artificial, 
neither augment nor diminith its momentum. ‘The circulation, 
however, is not entirely uniform throughout the whole of its 
courfe ; clofe to the heart the blood experiences an alteration of 
motion and reft, correfponding to the fyftole and diaftole of that 
organ. Jn proportion as it recedes from the heart, this alternate 
change difappears ; the blood flows more rapidly during the fyf- 
tole ; and it proceeds with the fame degree of velocity to the ve. 
ry extremities of the arteries.’ 

. The arteries are transformed into veins in various ways. 

Soke of them, in becoming veins, bend back their courfe imme- 
diately towards the heart; others, previously, form a thoufand 
doublings and windings. While one anaftomofes dire&ly with a 
vein 5 another communicates with it only through an intermediate 
tiffuc. Here an artery branches imto a variety of veins; and 
shere a number of arteries unite in a fingle vein.’— 

<4. It was farther fuppofed, though more from theoretic rea- 
foning than obfervation, that the venous blood accelerates its mo- 
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On the Circulation of the Blood. § 


tion asit approaches the heart. Haller could eafily obferve that 
the blood circulated in the trunk of a vein with greater rapidity 
than in the branches which open intoit. But a fingle fa& was 
not fufficient to eftablifh a general law.—Spallanzani made @ 
great number of experiments upon this fubje@&. Ona careful 
examination of feveral veins throughout the whole of their courfe, 
he perceived that the circulation imcreafes -in proportion as the 
venous veflels enlarge in their diameters, admit a greater quanti- 
tv of blood, and more nearly approach the heart. The refult 
of his enquiries into the ratio of this velocity was, that in the 
large veffels it fcarcely exceeds by one third that of the fmalleft.’— 

‘ Does the momentum of the bluod depend entirely on the 
action of the heart ? Such was the Profeflor’s opinion ; of which 
he was fo firmly convinced himfelf, that he conceived he fhould 
convert the moft incredulous of his readers. It is certainly a 
matter of furprife that he, who has fo often feen the blood 
circulate, with rapidity and regularity, in veflels feparated from 
the heart by ligature or divifion ; who had afcertained the exift- 
ence of a diftnét action in the arteries and veins; who attacked, 
with fo much force of reafoning, the too general theory of Har- 
vey ; and who combated, by the moft dire& arguments, the doc- 
trine of the AMfechanicians—fhould, yet, have adopted an opinion 
fo favourable to their hypothefis, fo contrary to the refult of his 
own experiments, and even fo oppofite to the title of one of his 
differtations—* The motion of the blood, independent of the adion of 
the heart.” 

‘ Haller is the only phyfiologift who has collected the various 
phenomena of languid circulation ; that is, when it is on the point 
of entirely ceafing. From being, at firft, trong and rapid, accor- 
dir.g to his account, it fuddenly diminifhes its velocity, becomes 
irregular, makes a retrogode movement, ofcillates, and finally 
fiops altogether ; Spallanzani, however, afferts, that all thefe ir. 
regularities proceed from the mode of experiment adopted bv Hal- 
ler ; that the blood is fenfibly diminifhed in velocity at the com- 
mencement, then abatcs its current by little and little, and, at lafi, 
becomes ftationary in a gradual and infenfible manner, without 
ever exhibiting, im a natural ftate, any ofcillation, or retrogade 
movement.’— . 

‘ The globules of the blood float in an invifible and elaftic fluid. 
Their figure is nearly {pherical, and they are elongated or com- 
preffed, according to the diameter of the vefiels throngh which they 
pafs.’ 

Thefe extraéts contain the principle points on which the author 
differs from preceeding phyfiologifts; he however, accounts for 
the diverfity between fome of his obfervations and thofe of Hal- 
ler, irom the circumftance of his having examined the mef- 
parle veflels in fitu, while Hailer previoufly extended them on 
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Memoir on ReEsPIRATION AND ANIMAL HEAT, 
Mefsrs. Editors. 


HATEVER may be ufeful will without doubt find ads 
miflion in your ufeful mifcellany. Without farther in- 
troduction therefere, I requeft your infertion of a valuable me, 
moir upon a very interefting fubjea. It was written in the year 
4797 by Armand Seguin. That your Publication may be extens 


fively ufeful to the public is the with of your humble fervant, 
S. 


¢ Refpiration comprehends infpiration and expiration. 

It does not appear that the ancient phyficians had clear ideas 
of this indifpenfible funtion to our exiftence. Empedocles had 
vague notions of that, and of the alternate motion of the blood ; 
and Ariftotle declared, that the air introduced into the lungs 
ferved only to relieve the animal of fuperabundant heat ; and he 
confidered the opinion as very abfurd which attributed the pros 
duction of heat to refpiration, 

‘ Hippocrates, Galen, Defcartes, Vanhelmont, Stevenfon, Male 

piel, Lifter, Vienfon, Robinfon, Lower, Whytt, Boerhaave, 
Hales, Cigna, and many other phyfiologifts, have given the like 
opinions on the caufe of refpiration ; ‘which, from not being 
founded on real facts, can only be held in the light of hypothefis. 

*T hey knew indeed, that refpiring animals can only live a giv~ 
en time in a certain qu: antity of atmofpheric air ; that they foon 
grow lavguid and fall afleep in it ; that this fleep, at firlt eafy, 
is fucceeded by great agitation ; that refpiration becomes quick 
and difficult ; and that they die inconvulfions. But the difficult 
problems feceflary to be folved previous to forming jut conclu- 


fions, are as follow: What are the effeéts of infpired air? what _ 


are its neceflary qualities for producing thofe effeéts ? what its 
changes during infpiration ? and what the caufe of animal heat? 

¢ Lavoifier, to whom the fciences are fo much imdebted, de- 
monttrated, in 1776, that the pureft atmofpheric air, excepting 
the little quantity of water and carbonic acid gas which it keeps 
almoft always ina ftate of folution, is a compofition of two dis- 
tint fubftances, oxygene and azote, both fiuidified by the caloric, 
and then forming a furcompofed homogene. 

‘In 1777) the fame philofopher announced, that in the act of 
refpiration,a great part of the oxygene which enters the compo- 
fition of the atmofpheric air is changed i in our lungs into carbonic 
acid gas; which is afterwards expelled during expiration. It 
was he, in fhort, that after having demonftrated the compofition 
of water, firft furmifed that fome water is formed during infpira- 
tion: the refult of which he prefented in a memoir to the Medi. 
cal Society in 1785. 











Memoir on Refpiration and Animal Heat. » 


* Having introduced a Guinea-pig into a bell-glafs filled with 
atmolpheric air, and whelmed it over quickiilver, he colledted the 
carbonic acid gas which was produced during this operation ; 
and after hiving determined the quantity of vital air which enter- 
ed into its compofition, he found that it formed not more than 
four-fifths of the volume of air which had been cunfumed : it is 
then evident, faid he, that independent of the portion of vital air 
which had been converted into carbonic acid gas, a portion of 
that which entered into the lungs was not returned in the aeriform 
ftate: the refult of which was that during refpiration one of two 
things came to pals; either, that a portion of vital air united 
with the blood, or, combined with a portion of hydrogene, and 
formed water. Unfortunately, the experiments which we are 
going to relate, notwithKanding their utility, are not fufiiciently 
decifive on that point. 

‘It had been already announced, that blood, during its circu- 
lation, undergoes a remarkable change of colour ; that when it 
pailes into the capillary veins, it takes a deep livid colour, which 
{oon grows brighter, and becomes a vermillion red whilft it paffes 
the lungs; but the caufe of this phenomenon was unknown until 
Cigna and Prieftly obferved, that expofing venal bleod to vital 
air, gives it the coulour of arterial blood, which, when expofed to 
hydrogene gas, reaflumes the appearance of venal blood. I have 
repeated thefe experiments and have found that arterial blood 
put in conta& with hydrogene gas, abforbs that fluid, and takes 
the livid dark colour of venal blood, whilft this latters, when in 
contact with vital air, converts it in part into carbonic acid gas, 
and then acquires the bright vermillion-colour of arterial blood. 

‘The refult of Hamilton’s experiment is the fame ; he made 
three ligatures on the jugular vein of a cat, and having let out 
the blood contained between the ligatures, he introduced hydro- . 
gene gas, and retained it by clofing up the aperture through which 
it was inferted ; he then untied the middle ligature, and the blood 
contained between that and third became in contact with the hy- 
drogene gas ; and, in an hour’s time, this blood had acquired a 
colour nearly as dark as ink. 

‘ At the fame time, he made two ligatures on the crural vein of 
the fame animal, and there intercepted for near an hour, the fame 
quantity of blood as in the firft experiment ; which, when taken 
away, was not near fo dark as the former. 

‘ The venal blood then undergoing in the lungsthe fame change 
ef colour as when expofed to oxygene gas, we may conclude with 
Lavoifier and Crawford, that the venal blood, in pafling into the 
lungs, takes a vermillion colour, becaufe it yields a portion of its 
hydrogene gas to the vital air ; and that, afterwards, inthe courfe 
Of its circulation, it grows darker becaufe it combines with the 
hydrogene which the fyftem affords it: and, as all the hydrogene 
gas drawn from animal fubftances keeps a portion of carbon in 
folution, the refult during infpiration is, that a portion of the vi- 
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tal air received into the lungs combines with the carbonated hye 
drogene difengaged from the blood, and forms carbonic acid gas 
with the carbon, and water with the hydrogene. 

‘It cannot here be objected, that hydrogene gas and vital air 
do only combine when a heated body is prefented to them; the 
experiments both of Bertholet and of Prieftly prove effe@ually, 
that hydrogene, when near being fluid, unites with vital air, in the 
common temperature of the atmofphere. 

‘It was alfo Lavoifier who firft attributed animal! heat to this 
decompofition of vital air in the lungs: he exprefled this opinion 
in a memoir read before the fociety in 1777, if not as an abfolute 
truth, at leaft as a conjeCture very much refembling. 

‘ Crawford had, the fame year, a fimilar opinion, and in 1779 
publifhed a very interefting work, in which he collected a feries 
of experiments adapted to realize this hypothefis. One of thefe 
experiments ferved to explain the permanence of the temperature 
in different parts of our fyRem. 

‘ According to Crawford, the calorific capacity of arterial blood 
is to that of venal blood, as 11.5 to nearly 10; ahat is to fay, ifa 
quantity of caloric raifes the temperature of a pound of arterial 
blood to 10 degrees, that fame quantity of caloric will elevate 
the temperature of a pound of venal blood to 11.5 degrees. 

‘ The attraction of carbonated hydrogene for oxygene being 
then ftronger than the united attraction of oxygene for caloric, 
and the carbonated hydrogene for blood ; the vital air is decoms 
poied during infpiration ; and in that cafe it abandons a portion 
of its fpecific caloric which unites with the blood, the capacity of 
which is increafed by the lofs of a portion of its carbonated hydro« 
gene: but the arterial blood, in its circulation afterwards, re- 
ceives from the fyftema certain quantity of carbonated hydro 
gene ; and during this abforption, its capacity being diminifhed, 
it abandons a portion of the caloric which it had abforbed in the 
lungs ; this caloric then fpreads itftlf over the furroundiag hu- 
mours, and promotes their temperature in a manner nearly uni- 
form ; thus, it is to the rapidity of the circulation, the change 
of the venal into arterial blood, and of the arterial into venal, 
that we oughi to attribute the almoft conftant permanence of 
temperature which is obferved throughout-the whole fyftem. 

‘ Yet, as no exact expertment exifts which demonftrates a per+ 
fe& equality between the temperature of the extremities and that 
of the center, one may, ftricly fpeaking, give a rcafon for the 
neatly con{tant duration of our temperature, without attending to 
the difference of capacity of arterial and of venal blood; but as 
this explanation is by no means {fo fatisfaGiory, I think what is here 
offered by me may be admitted, until experiments more accu- 
rate than thofe of Crawford have produced different confequences. 

Thefe obfervations lead us {till to many other moft important 
coniequences. 
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A loviculiural Improvement. 9 


The cold fit at the approach of fevers is preceded by languor, 
a fenfe of debility, and a diminution im the quantity of blood 
which paffes the lungs in a given time ; under which circumftance 
there is lefs vital air decompofed, and confequently lefs caloric 
difengaged : but foon after a fpafm comes on upon the furface 
of the fkin, the circulation is accelerated, and the blcod rufhes in 
abundance to the heart, which increafes the confumption of vital 
air, and the communication of caloric to the whole of the fyftem. 

In putrid fevers, the putrefcent ftate of the fyttem which in- 
creafes the quantity of carbonated hydrogene commonly contain- 
ed in the venal blood, muft ftill add to the acceleration of the 
circulation and of refpiration. For this reafon, probably, the 
temperature of the humana body is never more exalted than in 
this kind of fever. 

Topical or local inflammation is accompanied with a higher 
temperature than is natural to animals. ‘The pulfation of the 
refiels, and microfcopical obfervations, indicate an acceleration 
of the circulation of the blood pafling through the inflamed part ; 
on the other hand, the ftagnation of the ferous fluid in the ad- 


] 


jacent cellular membrane cccafions, under this circumftance, a 


tendency to putrefaction. Thefe two caufes concur in augment- 
ing the temperature obierved in topical inflammations ; and, in 
fact, the blood, palling with greater rapidity, and combining it- 
felf with a greater quantity of carbonated hydrogene, gives out 
a much greater quantity of caloric in a given time. 
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For ihe New England Quarterly Magazine, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT. 
Mefs. Editors. 


BSERVING the propofed plan of your Magazine, to ad- 
mit hints for Improvements in Agriculture give me leave to 
mention a miftake, that I have often obferved farmers to fall into, 
very much to the prejudice of their crops, their own lofs, and that 
of the public.—The miftake which I refer to, is that, in their own 
language, * fome lands are fo natural to fome kinds of weeds, that there 
is no means of getting clear of them,” and therefore they remain fatis- 
fied under that notion, and fubmit, year after year, to their lands 
being overrun with weeds, and their crops choaked, and fmother- 
ed, in fo deftructive a manner, as to produce but half the quanti- 
ty they otherwife would have done. 
I entered upon fome lands many years ago, that were remarks. 
able for having the crops always full of wild hemp, docks, and 
everal other kind of weeds, which the former occupier fuppofed 
“ cucre naiural to the land,’ as he cailed it, and could not be ex- 
tirpated, though he fometimes made fallows and fowed turnips.— 
As foon as I had got off my fir crop of corn early in the autumn, 
, 
i ploughed the land over, and reduced it very fine with the roll 
and harrow by which means I fet great part of the feed of the 
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Td Ag ericultural I m provement. 


weeds that were in the foil at liberty, and by thus fetting them a- 
2rowing, there {fprung up an unufually large crop of thet Af- 
ter fome time, wher I perceived no frefh ones coming up, I 
ploughed the land over agains and treated it as before. It thea 
lay till {pring, by which time there was an appearance of anothe 
luxuriant crop of different forts of weeds. 

In the {pring, the land was again ploughed two or three spe 
at proper intervals, and each time treated as above delcribed ; till 
the whole foil, as far as the plough marked, was fo abt id Sa 
that the whole of it would have pafled through a fieve. The 
Jand was then manured and fowed with turnips, which proved a 
very excellent crop.—After this crop was eat off, in the fubfe- 
quent fpring, the land was ploughed, and treated as before, and 
fowed a fecond time with turnips; for, when the land has been 
long fubject to weeds, and the foil is full ef feeds, with every en- 
deavour, they cannot all be made to vegetate the firft year. 
Tiowever, by this method, which I have frequently practifed, the 
landhasbeen put intofuch a flate, that all the feeds which lay with 
in the reach of the plouzh might vegetate, and, confequenily, the land has 
at length become exbaufled of them. By this means, I am clear, 
from: repeated experience, that wild oats, and every fpecies of 
weeds, may be extirpated from the land, and thatit will not be af- 
terwards {ubjec&t to them, unlefs, indeed, fome itragglers fhould 
be fuffered to go to feed, and by that means produce a future 
crop; to prevent which, fome attention, and a very fmall ex- 
penee, is required. 

It is furprifing to what a great depth in the ground the feeds 
of weeds will fink, in time, by. the pores of the earth, opened (as [ 
fhould fuppofe) by frofts and drought; and alfo, to what a 
length of time they will lte in that ftate, and yet vegetate when 
they are brought within the influence of the air, and the foil is 
put in a proper fate for them! I had a piece of land fome years 
ago, which, when ploughed, was very fubject to a weed, well 
knowa to molt farmers, by the name of Redlock ; which I en- 
tirely cleared, by the means I have here defcribed.—About 
twenty years after wren it being wet in fome parts, and fubject 
to iprings, I caured it to be hollow-drained, and by going much 
lower with the {pade, than the plough had ever reached, difturbed 
and raifed up fome of -the feeds, which had probably lain there 
fecure for ages; ‘the confequence was, that by the fides of the 
drains, the redlock came up agaia, much thicker than it had ev- 
er done before. 1 reeatice upon ploughing up a piece of old 
turf, which had not been pk oughed for more than forty years, on 
examining the foil, find ling many of the feeds of redlock and oth- 
er weeds, as found as if they h: id} been depofited there only the 
feafon before ; and the fucceeding crop from the piece was full 
of thofe weeds, and continued to be fo, till I had exhaufted them 
by the means above-mentioned. 














Agricultural Improvement. if 


When land has been long fubjec&t to docks, and has afterwards 
been treated as above, and laid down for a few years, many 
young ones will poflibly {pring up; for they take the longett 
time before they all veget: La of any weeds with which I am ac- 
quainted. Particular attchtion fhould be paid that none are juf- 
fered to feed and the tind, ii they eee much, had better be 
ploughed ag eain: if howev: oe but few appear, they may be eafily 
drawn vith a fet fta iff, and the befit time ior performing that bu- 
fineis, is after a iroft, or in the fummer after much rain; as they 
then come up the eaficft: care fhould be taken, that no part of 
the root remains behind, as from a {mall part, a frefh dock will 
arife. 

I think it no bad hufbandry, upon land proper for turnips, to 
take two fucceding crops of thefe very ufeful roots, for winter 
food. The fecond crop is procured at a fmall expenfe of culture, 
the land improved thereby, and it receives a more perfect clean- 
ing. The firft crop, in that cafe, may be fown later, to be eat 
off after the other, which was firit fown ; this will give more time 
for working the land, for the purpofe ‘of letting out the feeds, 
and exh: ulting the weeds, that are in the foil. ‘The fecond crop 
may be fown besa aia for eating off at the beginning of the winter ; 
as little time and. management will be neceflary to prepare the 
land for geste. 

It is frequently a practice with fome farmers, after they have 
laid their lands down to grafs, if many docks fhould fpring UP, 
in order to get rid of them, te let them grow an d fhed their feed ; 
as after that period, many of them will die, efpecially if they are 
arrived to a confiderable fize.—In cafe the lands are not to be 
broke up any more, this may not be a bad way, as the feeds will 
not grow, till after the lands are ploughed again; but whenever 
they are ploughed again, though it fhould be many years alfter- 
wards, yet the feeds will then imevitably grow, and produce a 
plentiful crop: and it will afterwards require fome time and 
pains to get the foil clear of them.—I recollect a circumfltance 
occurring fome years ago, which may fer -ve, in fome eS to 
confirm what-I have here alsaiheed . in my own garden there 
was a gra{s-plot, in the middle of which grew a ch erry peter whieh 
happening to die, the grafs-plot was dug up in the {pring, and 
planted with kidney beans: however, to ‘my furprife, a fine crop 
cf early turnips fucceeded ; and upon digging it over in the fol. 
lowing {pring, another crop of turnips came, and fo on for feveral 
years: with this difference that the crops every year became 
weaker, till they fin ally difappeared. T'was at firft much at lols 
to account for fo curious an appearance, till I recolleSed that a 
bout feven or eight years before, I had a few turnips cfa partic. 
ular fort, which I had a flrong ¢efire to Propagate; having faved 
fome of them forfeed, and when nea ly ripe, I cut, an 1d tied them 
up ina bur ndle, and hung t the bundle upon the cherr y-tre >e to dry. 
Through tome negloé,: however, when I came to look for it, I 








rz Dr. Prigtiy’s eller in defen of Fhiogifion. 


found, to my mortification, that the birds had eat, and pecked 

out, all my feed ; a part of which, I have no doubt, having been 

{cattered upon the grafs-plot, produced the crops of turnips I thus 

had the benefit of, fo many years afterwards. I am, Gentlemen, 
Your humble fervant, 

Aw Otp Farmer. 
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Dr. sPRIESTLY’S LETTER IN DEFENCE OF PHLOGISTON. 
‘rom an Englifp Magazine. 


S you were fo obliging as to infert in your extenfively cir- 

culating Magazine fome articles that I formerly fent you 

on the fubject of phlogifion, I hope you will have no objection to 

the following account of the different principles on which one of 

my experiments has been attempted to be reconciled to the antt- 

phlogiftic theory ; and it is the only one that has been particulare. 
ly difcufled by my opponents. 

Heating together finery-cinder and charcoal, neither of which, 
according to the new fylftem, contains arly water, which is main- 
tained to be the only fource of hydrogenous or inflammable air, 
I get a great quantity of one fpecies of this air. 

To account for this, Mr. Berthollet fays, that it muft come 
from the water, ftill adhering to the charcoal, or contained in its 
pores. But whatever moifture may adhere to charcoal, or wef 
ether fubftance, of which it does not make a conftituent par 
would be expelled in the form of vapour, with the heat of boiling: 
water ; and this has been previoufly fubjected to a much greater 
i heat. 

Dr. Woodhoufe fays, that this inflammable air comes from 








BH a water in the finery cinder. But, according to the new theory, 
ee iron becoming finery cinder, imbibes not water, but pure oxygen 
, , 

| 


from the where 3 ; while the other conftituent part of this element, 
: with the addition of calorique, takes the form of inflammable air ; 
v | and water cannot be both decompofed and not decompofed in the 
' fame proc cefs. The addition, therefore that is made to the iron, 
when it becomes finery cinder, muft either be wholly ox xygen, or 
i i: wholly water. 

In the laft place, Mr. Cruikfhank not finding any water in the 
materials, m maintains, that there is no occafion for it ; for that 
this inflammable air comes from the decompotition of fixed 
air, that this fixed air is formed from the oxygen, in the finery* 
einder and carbon in the charcoal, Its affinity. to oxygen being 
greater than that of theiron'to it ; that the iron, thus revived by 
lofing its oxygen, decompoies thé newly-pener rated fixed air. But 
as this cannot be effeéted without the fixed air parting with its 
oxyen, he fuppofes the iron to take it back again, and thus to 
become partially oxygenated, or finery cinder. He calls the air 
sg procuced in this manner, an oxide of carbon. 
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Vegetable Principle contained in C offre. 13 


In this explanation, I find, by a correfpondent in Paris, that 
Mr. Morveau, and the other French chymifts, diffatisfied, no 
doubt, with the two preceeding anfwers, triumph greatly. But 
it appears to me to be loaded with more difficulties than either of 
them. 

1. Suppofing it poflible for the oxygen to quit the iron, with- 
out any thing entering into it, and by uniting with carbon to form 
fixed air, and that the finery cinder thus becomes iron, this metal 
has no power to decompofe fixed air, as I find, by heating it in 
fixed air by means of a burning lens. 

2. Ifit could do this, the refult would not, according to the 
new theory, be any fubftance that was inflammable, fince fixed air 
contains no water, from which alone, it is faid, that inflammable 
aircancome. Being an oxyde, it is the reverfe of fubftances that 
are combu/title, combuttion being the union of oxygen with fome 
fubftance that, being without it, has an affinity to it whereas, 
all oxides are already faturated with this principle, and therefore 
cannot take any more. 

3. Itisabfurd to fuppofe, that finery cinder fhould both part 
with its oxygen, and take it again, inthe fame procefs. And, in 
fact, where the procefs is finifhed, the iron is completely revived, 
and not partially oxidated, as Mr. Cruikfhank’s hypothefis re- 
quires, and as he afterts. | 

To what other hypothefis the antiphlogiftians will have re- 
courfe, in order to reconcile this experiment to their principles, 
time will fhow. For the prefent, I muft acquiefce in my own ex- 
planation which is that finery cinder contains water, and not oxy- 
gen; and that this water, uniting with the hot chercoal, produces 
the fame kind of air, viz. a mixture of fixed air and heavy inflam. 
mable air, that water itfelf coming into contact with hot charcoal 


always does. 


Northumbcriand, Yours, &c. 
‘Fune 20, 1802, 7 J. Priestvy. 


P. S. Byfome late experiments, I can prove, that iron becomes 
fteel by imbibing not carbon, asthe antiphlogiftians fuppofe but 
only phlosifon, in the procets of cementation ; andthat the addition 
to its weight is from finery cinder. 
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NoTE UPON A PECULIAR VEGETABLE PRINCIPLE 
CONTAINED IN Correr. By Kichard Chenevix, Ef. 
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a 
| a veflel calculated to confin the yapour of water, J heated 
a confiderable portion of that liquid upon about a pound of 
raw coftce imported direétly from Martinico, and of the qualities 
of which I was well aflured. J then filtered the liquor, and re- 
duced it nearly to drynefs, in a glais evaporating difh, at a gentle 
heat. By this means I obtained a fmall quantity of a clear yel- 
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Be . 14 Vegetable Principle contained in Coffee. 

oa. ge fitence of honey. This refiduum did not deliquefce, or feem to 

3 Hy i! be fubject to change, by expofure to the atmolphere. It was 
iad foluble in alcohol. Itdid not manifeft either acid or alkaline 
at 4 properties. By fome experiments I perceived it to be a fubflance 
‘ | My differing effentially from all the vegetaine principles with which 


1 was acquainted 5 ; and, finding that I could obtain it pure by 
the method which Prouft ufed to proctre tannin, I proceeded in 
the following manner. 

I poured a folution of murtate of tin into fome water which 
had been made to boil upon coffeg, and obtained a precipitate, 
which I collected upon a filter, and wafhed. I then putit into 
water, and caufed a current of fulphuretted hy Kei gas to pals 
flowly throvgh the liquor. By this procefs the oxide of tin com- 
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rk bined with fu ulphuretted hydrogen gas ; and the fub{tance origin. 
i it ally contained in the coffee, but which, as I {hall immediately 
ne {how, had combined with the metallic oxide, was difengaged, and 
WES remained in the liquor ; while the hydrogenized {ulphuret of tin 
Mi was precipit: ateds It then remained only to evaporate the liquor 
ti to obtain the vegetable principle. In rf {tate it exhibited near- 


i | ly the fame appearance as before it had been combined with the 
oxide of tin ; but feemed of a lighter colour, and more clear and 
tranfparent ; being freed, as I iuppofe, from all extractive or 
other matter. 
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Mt Imagining it now to be eae pure, I diffolved it in a very 
| it di fmall proportion of water and ined it chemically. 

ry The folution: was of a bright pee colour, and had a bitter 


tafte, though not unpleafant. It was neither acid nor alkaline 

Solutions of potath, of foda, or of ammonia, poured into thi 
liquor, changed its colour to a bri ight - garnet red. 

Nitric acid produced a fimilar effeG. . 

Very concentrate {0 olutions of the alkaline carbonates did not 
-caufe a pfecipitate, as in folution of tannin. 

Sulphuric acid became of a dirty brown colour with the folu- 
tion ; but no other change was apparent. 

W ith muriatic, phofpho: ric, and the vegetable acids, there was 
no change, even of colour. 

With muriate of gold, of platina, of copper, there was not any 
change, but what w ould naturally refult from a mixture of the 
colours of both liquors. 

With any folution of iron, in which there was not excefs of acid, 
the liquor pafled to a beautiful green ; and, if it was concentrate, 
there was a green p: ecipitate. Salts formed of the red oxide of 
iron fucceeded the belt ; andthe reciprocal action of this prin ciple 
and iron is almoft as dilsiosl as that of either gallic acid or tannin, 
and iron. 

With muriate of tin, there was a very abundant yellowifh pre- 
cipit ate, which was a combination of the new vegetable principle, 
with eae re oftin. ‘Both this precipitate and that with iron are 
foluble in all the acids, amd the liquors lofe their colour. 
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Important Ufe of a Galvanic Belt. fs 


Lime water did not caufe any precipitate in this liquor, nor did 
ftrontia water. Barytes water gave a fawn-coloured precipitate. 
With lime water, tannin gave a blueifh green precipitate; and 
nearly the fame with {trontia water,as.allo with barytes water. 

A folution of animal gelatine did*norgive any precipitate with 
this vegetable principle. The effe& of tannin upon gelatine is well 
known. MAYS 

By the above experiments it appears that this principle bears 
fafficient characters to diftinguifh it from tannin, or any other 
vegetable principle with which we are acquainted. The only 
preperty which it poflefles in common with tannin, is its affinity 
for oxide of tin; while it is clearly diin& from tannin in every 
other refpect. 

It is evident that coffee before it is roafted does not contain tan- 
nin, A folution of gelatine poured into a decoétion of roafted cof- 
fee, gives, however, an immediate precipitate ; and this precipi- 
tate isthe combination of tannin with gelatine. Mefirs. Prout, 
Seguin, and Davy, have obferved that heat develops the tanning 
principle in many vegetables. In a commercial point of view, it 
would be effential to examine whether thofe vegetables are not 

fuch as, before being heated, containthis new principle. Although 
I did not perceive that the principle, when imfulated from the 
entire vegetable, was converted by heat into tannin, yet the pref- 
ence of theother component parts of the vegetable may influence 
the diftribution of elements in fuch a manner as to produce com- 
binations different from-what the feparate principles would afford. 

Ihave not had an opp6rtihtty to look for this new principle in 
other vegetables. wee gs a 
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For the New England Quarterly Magazine: 
ImpoRTANT Use or A GALVANIC Bruits 
Mefsrs. Ediiors. 

N a letter to the Editors of the Philofophical Magazine, I 

have lately read an Experimer.t made with a Galvanic Belt, 
or Chain, by Mr. Richard Teed, a Jeweller in London. Asa 
knowledge of the fuceefs of this experiment may be of great ufe 
in this country, [ tranfmit the letter entire to you for infertion in 
your Magazine. Z. 


SIR, 

I HAVE not obferved, in any publication on galvanic eleMri- 
tricity, that material benefit has been as vet attained by this new 
difcovery, and therefore I fhall beg leave, through the medi- 
um of your valuable Magazine, to fubmit the following experi- 
ment to the confiderajion of your readers, with the hope that oth- 
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16 Important Ufe of a Gaivanie Belt. 


ers will be induced to try it, and alfo that it may afford relief to 
fome labouring under fimilar complaints. 

For a confiderable time paft I have been much troubled with 
a conftant pain in the fmall of my back and loins, and, although 
it refembled the lumbago, it was fcarce ever fo violent ; but I 
always felt it molt after fitting long in a reclined or writing pof- 
ture; fo that, if I arofe fuddenly, it was with much difficulty. 
This complaint continued for eight or ten months, and lately with 
mereafing inconvenience. The idea of a galvanic belt or chain, 
compofed of zinc and 3 ate had often occurred to me, and I 
waited only in hopes of hearing it had been applied in fimilar 

cafes: but the experiments of fcientific men taking a diiferent di- 
rection, I made a belt confiiting of fifteen fmall fquare plates of 
zinc, and conneéted each with two links of plated copper wire, 
faftening the two ends with a common hook and eye, fo that there 
was a perfect chain or circle of metal round my body, and by 
that means no interruption of the electric fluid could take place. 
I alfo covered about three parts of the chain with leather, leaving 
the remainder to come into contac with the past where I fel 
the moft pain. I had not worn this belt twelve hours before 1 
found feniible relief, and the pain gradually left me te three 
weeks I had notthe leat return, and after wearing the x aoe three 
months I concluded it had anfwered all my expettations. But, 
to put the experiment beyond the poflibility of doubt, I difcontin- 
tied it, and had no pain whatever in my back for two months, 
when at timesI perceived the fame pain return. I again had re- 
courfe to the belt, and am now wearing it, which as at firft, has 
removed all pains ia that part, and I feel no inconvenience what- 
ever. 

A fhort time after ufing the bel: I obferved a confiderable 
oxidation on the zinc, which, | fuppofe was occafioned by the 
perfpiring matter irom my fkin, and which, I conclude, was the 
medium or exciting agent, as is the cafe with the diluted nitric 
acid in the galvanic pile. By fcraping off the oxyde, which I 
conftantly did once in three or four days, I believe the effect be- 
came greater. 

In giving you this plain but circumftantial account, I truft, a 
lifcovery fo valuable will not be flighted, but that unprejudiced 
perfons will alfo make the trial; and I particularly recommend 
it to the attention of tlofe who have complaints of the fame king. 
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For the New England Quarterly Magazine. 















to 

s. Analyfis.of @ Mineral Subftance found in this country, 
rh containing a Metal hitherto unknown. 

) 

: Mefs. Editors, 

1g SPECIMEN of this mineral fubftance was fomctime fince 
fent by the late Profeflor Wi inthrop of this State to Sir 
Haus Sloane, and probably was found in fome mine in Maffachu- 
’ ferts. As it may hereafter be of fome confequence to this coun- 
' try, I have been at fome pains to obiaim and inclofe to you a def= 
F cription of the ore. The name of the mine or place where it was 
; found was noticed in Sir Hans Sloane’s Catalogue, but the writ- 
, ing is icarcely legible: it appears to be an Indian name, (Naut- 
, neatge) and is faid to be in Maffachufetts. It was firft noticed 





by fome of the French Chymiits, but the fpecimen fent by Mr. 


Wi inthrep having been found in the Britith Mufeuimt, Charles 


Hatchett Efq. FR R. S. analyfed it and gives the iollowitg 







Defi ription of the Ore. 

¢THE external colour is dark brownifh gray. 

¢ The interns! colour is the fame, inc lining to iron gray. 

‘ The longitudin: i fracture is imperfectly ‘lamellated ; and the 
crofs fragture fhews a fine erain. 

‘ The luitre is vitreous, flightly inclining in fome parts to me- 
tallic luftre. 

“It is moderately hard, and is very brittle. 

‘ The colour of the ftreak or powder is dark chocolate browns 

¢ The particles are not attracted by the magnet. 

¢ The {pecific gravity, at temp. 65 75 1 is §918*.’ 

It confifts of an oxyde of iron, with a white fubRtance which 

appears to be metallic; but it is not very heavy, has no perceps 
tible flavour, and is not foluble im water: when moiitened, it 
communicates an evident rednefs to paper. 

‘ The pranio experiments fhew, that the ore which has been 
analyfed, confifts of tron combined with an unknown fublftances 
and that the latter conftitutes more than three-fourths of the 
whole. This fubftance is proved to be of a metallic nature, by 
the coloured precipitates which it forms with pruiliate of potafhy 
and with tinéture of galls; by the effect whieh zinc predtines 
when immerfed in the acid folutions ; and by the colour which 
it communicates to phofphate of ammonia or rather to concrete 
phofphoric acid, when melted with it. 


} 


**© The following refults of fome & ‘periments which I have purpofely mad Cs 
will thew how much the fpecific gravity of this ore is di fferent from that of 
Wolfram, 2 and Siberian chroma e of iron. 
é#f.Pure Wolfram, free from extraneous fubfances, at temp. os - 697%. 

¥*©Siberian chremaie of iron, containing forne of the green oxyde - 3728. 
z yf ure Siberian chromate of iron - pos 43 ac 
The Siberian chromate of iron, like all other mincral fubftances which ar 
mot cry ftallifed, and which conf feqre " tly a are not alw: Lys hom = mutt eyis 
dently be liable to confiderabie variations in fecific gravity.’ 


Vor. Ll. WD 
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‘Moreover, from the expetiments made with the blow-pipe, it 
feems to be one of thofe metallic fubftances which retain oxygen 
with great ob{tinacy, and are therefore of difficult reduction. 

‘Itis an aéidifiable metal; for the oxyde reddens litmus pa- 
per, expels carbonic acid, and forms combinations with the fixed 
alkalis. But it is very different from the acidifiable metals which 
have Of late been difcovered ; for, 

1. It remains white when digefted with the nitric acid. 

«62. It is foluble in the fulphuric and muriatic acids, and forms 
colourlefs folutions, from which it may be precipitated, in the 
ftate of a white flocculent oxide, by zinc, <$ the fixed alkalis, 
and by ammonia. Water alfo precipitates it from the fulphuric 
riggs in the ftate of a fulphate. 

‘3. Pruffiate of potafh produces a copious and beautiful olive- 
. iy precipitate. 
Tincture of galls forms orange or deep ycllow precipitates. 

‘ . Unlike the other metallic acids, it refisies to unite with am- 
mo nia. 

6. When mixed and diftilled with fulphur, it does not com- 
bine with it fo as to form a metallic fulphuret. 

‘7. It does not tinge any of the fuxes, except phofphoric acid, 


wy 


with which, even in the humid Way, it appears to have a very 
great affinity. 

¢8. When combined with potafh and diffolved in water, it 
forms precipitates, upon being added to folutions of tungttate of 
potafh, molybdate of potath, cobaltate of ammonia, and the alka- 
line folution of tron. 

¢ Thefe properties completely diftinguifh it from the other ac- 
idifiable metals, viz. arfenic, tungften, molybdena, and chromium ; 
as to the other metals lately difcovered, fuch as uranium, titain- 
um, and tellurium, they are {till farther renovated from it. 

‘ The colours of the precipitates produced by pruifiate of potafh 
and tincture of galls approach the neareft to thofe afforded by 
titanium. But the prufliate of the latter is much browner ; and 
the gallate is not of an orange colour, but of a brownith red, i 
clining to the colour of blood. Befides, even if thefe precipi itates 
were more like each other, full a obitinacy with which titanium 
refufes to unite with the fixed alkalis, and the infolubility of it in 
acids when heated, fuMiciently denote the different nature of 
thefe two fubftances.’ 

The olive-green pruffat, and the orange-gallate, are faid tebe 
fine colours, not affected by light, and promifeto be wleful as 
pigments. In the conclufion, it is juilly remarked that appar- 
ently new bodies may be combinations of others well known; 
but when they poflefs new properties, they thould, for. a time at 
leat, be confidered as diftina@ fiubRances. The {pecimen was 
a fmall one but further trials mutt be made when the mine is again 
discovered. To diitinguifh this Metal from others Mr. Hatchett 
has given it the name of Coluialinia. 
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Hifory of Aftronomy for the Tear 1801. By JeRome 
: LALAN 


HIE commencement of the roth century was diftinguifhed 
by an aitronom'c cal event, the difcovery ofa planet at Pal- 


ermo in Sicily, by M. Pi iazzi, on the 1ft of January. * It was as 


fmall asa ftar of the 8th magnitude he obferved it during forty 
days. ‘I'he obfervations he cnt me arrived too lute for us to be 
able to follow it, and we were obliged to calculate its orbit from 


‘his own obfervations alone. Burckhardt, Olbers, Bode, Piazz1, 


and Gaul, have found that to reprefent thefe obfervations it is 
ne ceflary to happier that it revolves in fear years. ae follow- 


ante 


lecttwation : o 47! inatinalied . 10° 36’ 57” 
Node - 2s 20° 58/1} | Node - 2s 21 O 44 
Aphelion - 2 9, o| Epoch - ” 2s 16° 28° 
Paflige of the aphe- |Meananom. - 3 I5 55 
lion T Jan. 1, 1801 8 hours | Aphelion 10s 26° 27’ 38” 
Ieccentricity - 0°0364 | Eccentricity ©.c8025017 
Semi-axis - 2°574 | Equation - - g? 28’ 
Revolution - 4.13 years |Diftance - - 2.7355 


The difference of “the efe elements pe fs to me to throw 
fome doubt on the reality of this orbit of four years ; but in the 
beginning of the year 1802 it was pertectly confirmed, and we 
now have a ninth planet. 

On as 25th of October we received a printed memoir of Piaz- 
zi, with his obfervations and ciiculations. As he hopes that 
this far will be acknowledged to be a planet, he has given it the 
name of Ceres Ferdinandea, in honour of the king of Naples; 
and Bode wifhes it to be called Juno: as for my part, I fhall call 
it Piazzi, as | gave the name ot Herichel to the planet difcover- 

ed in 1781. The pagan deities are. no longer incor and 
adulation pleate s only the periom who is the object of it. 

On the 12th of july, in the evening, Metlier, Mechain and 
Bouvard, each found a fmail comet near the head of the Great 
Dear 3 and it appears that it was teen the pescesing night by 
Pons, concierge of the obfervatory at Marfeilles. -The Board of 
Longitude has given him the 600 francs which I depotited in the 
hands of a nonnty for the perfon who fhould difcover a comet 3 
the three able aftronomers of Paris having themfelves judged 
that the artilt ought to be encouraged. 

John Louis Pons was born at Peyre, a village in the depart# 
ment of the Upper Alps, on the 24th of” December 1761, and 
has refided at the obfervatory of Martfeilles-fince the 3d of Feb- 
ruary 1789: his conduct, addrefs, and intelligence, have procur- 


* T here employ the calendar of all nations, being figefuaded that the French 
government will foon renounce the new calendar, whichis fot underftood, and 
cannot be adopted either by our neighbours or by the Majority of the French 
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ed him much efteem from the direftor of the obfervatory. He 
conftructed the night-telefcope, with which he difcovered the com. 
et of the 11th of July 1801, on the model of a telefcope by George 
Adams, which is at the School of Navigation, Marfeilles. The 
Board of Longitude have fent him a better one. 

I have had a new proof of the utility of the fifty thoufand 
ftars which I have procured to aitronomy, and of the exa& pofi- 
tions which my nephew Lefrancois has fixed for the ftars formers 
ly obferved. Béveral of them have ferved to determine the places 
of the new comet, which Meffier, Mechain and Bouvard a be 

with affid ity, and the orbit of which will be very well determine 
ne thouch it appeared only ten days. i 

Thulis has fent me feven obfervations, from the 12th to the 
21ft of July, deduced only from the azimuths and attitudes, 
without having been able to compare them with ftars; but we 
were more fortunate at Paris, and Mechain had fufficient data to 
calculate the clements in the following manner by a firft fketch 4 


See lt Perihelion , 6s 119 
Inclination == 25° ( yen 


ance - ° 
Node ° os $8 3 
Paflage Auguft 7, 15 hours. 


This fmall comet, found almoft at the fame time by four per- 
fons, proves thatitisnot dificult to difcover comets. Three or 
four have been {cen in the courfe ofa year; and if afew amateurs 
would employ themifelves in fearching-for them, it is probable 
that the number would rapidly increafe. This is flill a defidera- 
tum in aftronomy ; it is biienil ating for us, that we do not know 
whether it is by thoufands or tens of thoufands that comet s ought 
to be counted, and whether they return, or lofe themifelves in the. 
immenfity of the univerfe. 

Nothing is neceflary Si a common telefeope to fearch for and 

find comets, and to point out their fituation to aRranpmets, I fup- 
poie that the obferver is provided with a weoden quadrant of twe 
feet radius, which any carpenter can make, and that a meridian 
has been traced out with a large circle on the floor 5 ; that the cir- 
cle is divided into degrees, and that the inflrument is direéted to- 
wards the “coin where the comet 1s. Both the altitude and dif- 
tance from the meridian will be thus found forthe time of 
obfervation. Nothing more will be neceflary to enable aftrono- 
mers to find a comet which may have been announced. To find 
comets, it is not neceflary, therefore, teknowthe ftars. But there 
are ahundred nebule which have fome refemblance to {mall 
‘comets .»Thofe who wifh to diitinguifh them mult have recourfe 
to the Celeftial Atlas,* where they are all marked. This Rudy 
will neither be long nor difficult. The Atlas of Berlinis much 
more complete : we fhall give an account of it hereafter. 

The night-telefeope employed by Medffier, and with which he 
has already found twenty comets, is two fect i in length, and has 


ever 


an aperture of 24 inches : it has three eye- glaffes, The firft next 
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the eye has a focus of 24 inches, and to lines of aperture ; 1! 
fecond g, and the third 9+ inches. There are so lines between 
the two, and 5 inches between the preceeding and the fecond. 
There is a diaphragm of 14 lines between the firft and the fecond 
eye-olafs, at the diftance of 2 inches from the former, and 3 trom 
the fecond. This telefcope magnifies only five times, but it has 
a field of four degrees. One of the fame kind may be conitructed 
for 70 or 8o francs. 

Burckhardt alfo has calculated the orbits of the comets of 
763, 17471, and 1773 3 and fur the fecond he has found a hy- 


. 


ia 
Aa 


J 
nerbolic orbit. 

The comet which Meffier difeovered on the rath of June 1770, 
refpecting which Burckhardt made long and learned calculatior 
feems to have a fmall circular orbit of five years feven months. 
However, this comet was not feen before 1770, nor has it appear- 
ed fince. This can be afcribed only to great changes im its 
orbit. 

Muft we then, after having afferted, in the 18th century, that 
all the comets return, affert in the 19th that comets co not return, 
that of 1759 excepted ? 

On this account I no longer think but of comets ; I {peak of 
nothing but c:mets; and the only thing I recommend to my 
correfpondents ts to fearch for them, as I write to them that the 
only thing wanting to aftronomy is the knowledge of theie 
bodies. 

On the 15th of May Lhad the pleafure of receiving the frft copy 
of Hiffoire Celefle Francoife, the fruit of twelve years labour, which 
terminates the 50,0co ftars, on whigh my nephew Michel Le- 
francois has employed the beft part of his youth. Ii contains 
alfo obfervations made by D’Agelet before he fet out on his voy- 
age round the world; and thofe by which Darquier, aged 83 
years, terminated his glorious aftronomical career. 

The obfervations of Tycho, Flamfteed, Picard, Lacaille, and 


Matkelyne, have been the foundation of all the progreis made in 
n 


c 
i “9 


aftronomy. The molt profound theories and the molt learned 
calculations cannot do without them, and cannot diipute with 
them in regard to importance or duration. Obiervations alone 
will Survive us ; and obfervers, whom mankind too often affeé to 
undervalue, may confcle therefeives, that they will be the onl¥ 
aftronomers to whom, long after their death, the praifes and 
gratitude of our fucceilors and of poflerity will be addreifed. 
Lefrancois Lalande, my nephew, continues his obfervations, 
together with the calculation of 3000 declinations and 1000 right 
alcenfions of the principal ftars, each obferved feveral times. 
Thefe long and painful -labours have cbtaimed for this able ob- 
ferver a place in the National Inftitute. On the 26th of Decem- 


‘ ber madame Lefrancois Lalande continued the reduction of the 


Vue 
50,000 flars; an immenfe labour, to which fhe has devoted her- 
felf with courage, and which her pregnancy even has not intere 
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rupted. Their fon is preparing to tread in their fleps, and al- 
‘ready calculates with fome fuccefs. I hope that Iaac Lalande 
will be the third aftronomer of his name. 

Delambre has obferved feveral declinations with the multiply- 
ing circle. Piazzi has announced to us a catalogue of 700 ftars, 
which he obferved at Palermo; and Cagnoli is preparing a cata- 
logue of 500 ftars, which he obferved at Paris and Verona with 
particular care. 

Vidal, whofe courage and exaétnefs 1 have fo often celebra- 
ted, has fent me the continuation of the auftral ftars, which 
are not well feen at Paris; the circum-polar ftars which were 
wanting, ard a very fingular triduum. On the 23d of April and 
the following days he obferved all the planets every day. He 
has joined to them obfervations of Mercury and the fun at the two 
folftices with an ingenious compafs, which he employed to make 
a great number of obfervations on the declination of the magnet- 
ic needle. 

Bourg, an aftronomer of Vienna, who gained the prize propof- 
ed by the Inftitute on the inequalities of the moon, continues to 
employ himfelf on that fubje@. He has recalculated, with 30ca 
ebfervations, the 24 inequalities of the moon; and has added 
new ones, which were pointed out to him by Laplace according 
to histheory. ‘Fhefe tables arrived on the 8th of December ; 
the errors do not amount to 15”; and the prize of 6cco francs, 
propofed by one Board of Longitude to the firft who fhould make 
eood lunar tables, will be well ‘merited by this able and courage- 


ous afironomer. The Board of Longitude is ftill employed im 
verifying them; but all the obfervations lately made at Gotha 
count the exacinefs of thefe tables. For it was at the obferva- 
tory of Gotha, the fanétuary of aflronomy in Germany, that M. 
Bourg finifhed } his labour. Baron von Zach had invited him thith. 
er; that he might enjoy all the comforts and conveniences he 


*5* 
could defire. 


What remains to be done in regard to the theory of the moon 
depends, perhaps, on fome terms in which the higher powers of 
the excentricities and forces muft be employed. Burckardt is 
now engaged in refearches on that fubjec. 

Arabian obfervations of the toth century had been employed 
for the motions of the meon. The manulcript which I fortunate- 
ly found among the papers of Jofeph Delifle made-us defixous of 
obtaining the original, which was at Leyden; and the Batavian 
minifter fent it tous. C. Cauffin examined this manufcript : but 
it is not complete ; it contains only obfervations already known. 
We found in it none of the information fo much wifhed for 
refpecting the inftruments of the Arabians, and their method of 
obferving ; but is has furnifhed us with fome interefting cor- 
retions for our copy, which is now printing in Arabic and French 
at the printing-office of the Republic by order of the minifter of 
the interior. The obfervations of the, fummer folitice have again 
affured to us that the obliquity of the ecliptic is 23° 28’ 64”, bea 
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ing 5” more than in my tables. The multiplying circles give us 
the truth within a fecond; and I think we can with certainty fay 
that the diminution, which has occafioned fo much difpute, is 
33” per century; very far from that which C. Caflini afligned 
from bad obfervations made at the obfervatory with bad inftru- 
ments. 

The winter folftice gives us 8" lefs ; but there is reafon to be- 
lieve that this arifes from the refraction, which is not yet well 
enough known for {mall altitudes. Though the obliquity is near- 
ly decided, the Academy of Berlin has Rill propofed this variation 
as the fubject of a prize for the year 1802. It requires the molt 
interefting refearches and explanations in regard to this fubject, 

where feveral points {till remain to be cleared up. 

All the planets have been eclipfed by the moon in the courfe of 
this year, as has been obferved by Reggioin the Ephemerides of 
Milan. This phenomenon is rare. We were not able to make 
a good obfervation but of the eclipfe of Venus on the 13th of 
May. We were, however, indemnified by the eclipfes of that 
beautiful {tar the Virgin’s Spike, obferved in many places on the 

oth of March and the 24th of May, which enabled me to verify 
the longitudes of feveral countries. LEclipfes of four ftars of the 
firt magnitude are phenomena of very great imgortance for all 
determinations of this kind. 

{ have continued to difcharge the tafk, which I impofed upon 
myfelf forty years age, of calculating all the eclipfes of the fun 
and (tars hitherto obferved, and from which afronomers had neg. 
lected to draw conclufions on account of the length of the calcu- 
Jations. I have corrected the longitudes of Some and Middle. 
bourg, and of the new city of Wafhington in America. 

M. Leduc of Sermonetta, Gietani, and Conti have fent me 
obfervations from Rome. M. Ciccolini has fent me fome from 
Florence ; and the day on which the king of Etruria came to the 
Inftitute, I had the pleafure of prefenting to him a determination 
of the longitude of Florence, which had been very badly deter- 
mined, notwithftanding the celebrity of that capital, and the great 

number of eminent men it has pr oduced. 

M. Kautfch, a piarift of Leutomiichel in Bohemia, has finifh. 
ed an immenfe labour on the eclipfes of the fun. He has calcu. 
lated, for the whole of the 19th century, charts in which are feen 
all the circumftances of thefe eclipics for every country of the 
earth where they are vifible, in the fame manner as they have 
been inferted in our Ephemerides fince 1750, and at prefent in 
the Connoiffance des Temps by the care of C. Duvaucel. I withed 
to have the means of publifhing the labour of M. Kautfch, whofe 

zeal and ability deferve every praife. 

C. Goudin has alfo publithed an analytical method for eclipfes: 
he has applied it to the eclipfe of 1847, which will be the molt 
confiderable of this century, and has calculated alfits circumfaa- 


any 


ces for the whole furface of the earth, 
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The conjunctions of the planets are not interefting to aftrones 
mers, but ‘they afford a fpeétacle to the public, efpecially when 
connected with other events. Meffier, therefore, remarked, that 
when the cannon announced to us the happinefs of peace the 3d 
of October, the Moon, Venus, Jupiter, and Saturn, were near that 
beautiful ttar in the Lion’s heart. 

We no longer live in times when fuch phenomena are confider- 
ed as of importance, but in 1186 the aBabynomers announced ters 
rible revolutions in confequence of wie wins ceptedie of all the plan 
ets. [engaged C. Flauguergues to calculate this phenomenon ex- 
actly by our new tables, and he has found that on the 15th of 
September at 5h. 2 m. all the planets were between 6 figns, and 6 
figns 10 degrees of longitude. 

The fe are not complete conjunctions ; exact conjun@ions of all 

he planets are incaleulable ; a fketch of thefe returns, in which I 
employed only days for the duratian of the revolutions, gave me 
+ millions of millions of years as the interval between one con- 
jenction and another. What would the cafe ‘a been, had I 
taken in on account the hours and minutes? 

As the tables of Mars were the molt incorreé, C. Lefrangois 

2as been employed on them fix months ; he has calculated all the 
obfervations, and has employed all the new perturbations. He has 
carried his precifion to tenths of feconds, and has at length cone 
Rtructed tables of Mars, which wil leave very little to be withed 
for, and which have appeared in the Connoifance des Temps for the 
year 12. I havé feen, with pleafure, my oat” a0 facceflor and 
deareft pupil purfue the labour which my malter Lemonnier made 
me undertake, fifty years ago, in imitation of Tycho Brahe, who 
began his refearches on the planet Mars, and who put Kepler in the 
way of making his difcoveries by means of the fame planet. He 
will foon employ himfelf on tables of Venus, taking into account 
her perturbations. 

For Saturn, the error has been found-+ 1” in longitude and—g” 
in latitude. Delambre has made new refearches to correc the er- 
ror of 30” in the tables of Jupiter, but it has been found in the 
ebfervations made for 60 years: we mutt therefore fearch for the 
cane of it in the theory, and in fome new irregularities. 

Bouvard has terminated his calculations of all the perturba- 
tions of the planets, each by the aétion of all the reft, gccordi ing 
to the theory of Laplace. The refult will be new tables, which 
will be ftill more corre&. 

C. Burkhardt has made an anaiytical and numerical calcula- 
tion of the terms of the filth order, which were not before taken 
into account in confeque nee of the length. of the calculations. 
He has found that thefe terms increafe the great irregularity of 
— by one minute. 

*. Chabrol has calcuiated obfervations of the fun, and has 
fi ad that 7” muft be deducted from the longitude given by our 
tables. But Delambre has undertaken to calculate 7 cr $00 eb- 
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fervations of Bradley, applying 8 or 10 new equations furnifhed 
by calculations of the attraction. The eccentricity of Jupiter and 
the earth give equations for the fun which amount to from 8 to 
9”. We thall therefore foon have new tables of the fun.{till more 
correct than thofe publifhed by, Delambre ten years ago, and to 
which it appeared that nothing could be added. 

For mercury, the error in my tables did not exceed 10”. An 
obfervation of Venus on the 24th of May gave mean error in the 
tables of 4+ 30”. This feems to indicate that we ought to de- 
duct 12” from the epoch, but that the equation of the orbit is good. 

The Connoiffance des Temps for the year 12 (1804), which has 
juft appeared, contains every thing moft interefting that has oc- 
curred in regard to aftronomy during the laft year. Curious re- 
fearches refpecting the theory of the moon, by Laplace; new ta- 
bles of Mars, by Lefrangois-Lalande; a new catalogue of ftars 
reduced, making the number 11,300, being a continuation of 
thofe in the preceeding volumes ; important obfervaticns, tables, 
and calculations, by Mechain, Delambre, Chabrol, Vidal, Thulis, 
Flauguergues, Ciccolini, Duc Lachapelle, Burckhardt, Bernier, 
Humboldt, Quenot, and feveral calculations by myfelf; with a 
notice of the moft important works that have appeared in the 
courfe of a year. y 

The Ephemerides of Vienna for 1802 contain a fourth feries 
of longitudes determined by ‘Trienfnecker, who has calculated all 
the eclipfes of the fun and ftars which have been obferved; a 
confiderable and important labour, which remained to be under- 
taken. M. Trienfnecker has given us at the fame time a table of 
all the preceding refults in regard to the pofition of the towns 
where eclipfes have been obferved. 

The third volume of the Memoirs of the Inftitute, the eighth 
volume of the Memoirs of the Italian Society, the Ephemerides 
of Berlin-for 1803 and 1804, thofe of Milan for 1801, and the 
Journal of Baron von Zach during the whele year, have contin- 
ued to furnifh interefting obfervations and new memoirs. Baron 
von Zach has procured the obfervations made by Liefganig at 
Vienna from the year 1755 to 1774; and thofe which Niebuhr 
made in the Levant in 1761, and which he did not publifh. We 
have received the Memoirs of the Academy of Berlin for 1796 
and 1797, and the fixth volume of the Memoirs of Turin; but 
they contain nothing on aftronomy. _ 

The obfervatory of Paris, having acquired new inftruments, 
has been put into aétivity. by Mechain and Bouvard; and the 
Board of Longitude intends to print the obfervations of 1801 in 
the fame form as thofe of Greenwich. 

Caroché having finifhed the telefcope of 22 feet, Tremel is em- 
ployed in conftructing a ftand to fupport it ; and the platform on 
which it is to be placed is already ina ftate of great forwardnefs. 
On all occafions we have enjoyed the happinefs of having fora mine 
ifter a man long celebrated by his attachment to the fciences, and 
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26 Obfervations on the Philofophy of Kant. 
who in order to be ufeful to them, wanted only that influence of 
which he is fo worthy. | 

The tranfit telefcope which Jofeph Delifle had, in 1748, erec- 
ted atthe hotel de Clugny, and with which I as well as Meffier 
niade my firlt obfervations, had become almoft ufelefs by rut. 
The Board of Longitude withed that it fhould be reconftructed 
with platina, and our colleague Meflier will have new affiitance 
for his ufeful obfervations. | 

Lenoir has fhown at Pzris, during the public exhibition of the 
year g, that the French induttry is not inferior to the Enelith ; he 
received from government one of the twelve gold medals diftribu- 
red to the moit meritorious of our artifts. 

Vhe Board of Longitude has fent a quadrant to Flauguergues 
at Viviers, and one to Dangos at Tarbe, to enable them to make 
more correct and more continued obfervations. 

Flaucuergues has already employed his obfervations to deter- 
m atitude of his obfervatory 44° 29’ 22”, greater by 18” 
than what was given by the triangles ;\ he has affiduoufly contin- 
ued to obierve the eclipfes of Jupiter’s fatellites ; he has obferved 
the {pots of the fun, which were frequent this year, and has cal- 
culated a great many pofitions of the ftars. 

Chabro] his communicated to us a new analytical method for 
ecliples, and has calculated feveral ; he has alfo verified the tables 
of Mars and Mercury by obfervations in the prefent year. He 
has reduced 600 obfervations of the ftars, and has calculated 6009 
longitudes in the fundamental catalogue : in a word, he fhows 
himielf a young zealous co-operater, curious and void of ambi- 
tion, who is entitled to our grateful acknowledgements. 

C. Mougin, cure of La Grande-Combe-des- Bois, in the moun- 
tains of the department of Doubs, has fent us a large table of pre- 
cedions ; that is to fay, of the annual changes of the ftars in ri¢ht 

‘cenfion, according to the data with which [furnifhed him. For 
thirty years pat we have received from this worthy paftor marks of 
zeal, application, curiofity, and courage, very rare, efpecially in 
the deterts. 

Dr. Matkelyne has fent us his obfervations of 1800, a contin- 
uation of the valuable collection he has bees making for 36 years ; 
and he has announced tous the Nautical Almanac of 1806. 


(To be continued. ) 
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For the New England Quarterly Magazine. 
Obfervations on the Philofophy of Kant. 
Mefsrs. Ediiors. 


HE following judictous obfervations, which throw fome 

light on the obfcure philofophy of Kent, are taken from a 

late French Literary journal, (la Decade Philofophique) if you 

think they will be intcrefing to your readers you will infert them. 
) Yours, A. B. 
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‘UT appears that a Manual of this Philofophy has been publifh- 
ed at Paris, with great reputation, by Citizen Ch. Villiers: but it 
is afferted, that the account given of} it hitherto in the journals is 
but little fatisfadtory. This philofophy has occafioned much cif- 
cuffion at Paris: but according to the writers in the above j jour- 
nal, the fundamental part of the fyftem has been entirely negieé- 
ed, and publication has been only occupied about the reas. In 
Germany, it feems, this philofophy has already acquired ail 
the honours of antiquity ; the difputes which it has given rife to 
among the learned of that country relate only to its interpreta- 
tion. ; “the principal Cogmata have been received without difficul- 
ty, and at prefent ferve only for a point to fet out from in the 
ramifications of argument. ‘lhe Germans, it is here faid, re- 
proach the french “for condemning Kant withcut hearing him ; 

and it is added, that the Englith have been generally excluded 
from this difcuflion, on account of their partiality for Locke. In 
this ftate of things, fay the above writers, nothing is required but 
2 i:ittle common fenfe to appreciate this fyftem according to its 
jut value. Admitting, therefore, the neolo gy of the terms voli 
tion, re isiofitys fociety, belleletirifie, Se. and the { furprifing confufion 
which pervades the pages of Kant, which they attribute to the 
tafte of the German writers, who generally give to their works 
the form of a grimoire (conjuring-book), from which the celebrat- 
ed Lavater himfelf was not exempt; they propofe to examine on- 
ly the refult of the fyftem im itfelf. Kant divides human intelli- 
gence into fenfibility and underftandirg ; fenfibility comprehends 
the faculties of apprehending and of receiv ng imprefiions, from 

whence arifes knowledge ; the underftanding comprehends the 
fac alty of willing, and that of /pontaneity, from whence arifes 
action. He fays, that man judges of things according as they 
appear to him, and that he is unable to know them as they are in 
themfelves. So far we are agreed as to the terms. Defeartes 
has cdemonftrated, that colours and founds are only different 
modifications of our feeing and hearing; and Condillac Limfelf 
has faid—* Nous ne voyons peint les corps en eux-mémes’’—We do 
not fee bodies in themfelves. But Kant pufhes his {cepticifm fo 
far as to fay, that fpace and time exift only in man; and when 
Condillac makes this definition“ It is from touching that we de- 
rive the reprefentation of fpace, when our hand paffes over a fur- 
face,”? Kant flops and exclaims—“ You fuppofe already a furface 
and a hand which moves ;” this is a petilio principit, and begging 
of the queftion. What definition then does he give himfelt? A 
fimilar one, al though in different terms. Space, according to 
lim, is the condition of the poflibility of diftinguifling two bod. 
ics feparatcly ; and Condillac, fuppofing the exiftence of f{pace, 
fays, that this af gives us a relative knowledge of it, which is un- 
deniable. Hence the fubtlety of Kant is reduced to fay, that 
{pace having no exiftence, yet touching can give us the idea of it, 
which is abfurd. This firft error leads Rill further, as may well 
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be indged; and this indeed is the proudeft triumph of the fyttem 
of Condi em that man judges according to his fenfations, and 
that or ideas are fenfation itfelf. In faé&, Kant has an interior 
percention of himfelf, and he fays—* to exift.” Confining hims 
felf to this firft impreffion, he only fees in the whole of nature a 
va't dableau, reprefer.ting fidiitious objects, as they are not himfelf; 
he ts hkewife obliged to fay, in order to be confiftent, that God is. 
no more eternal than ke is yellow, and he even denies his exiitence 
in toto, becaufe it is not identically him. To avoid the reproach 
of egotifm and materialiim, he allows the exiftence of a God 
from the conviction c. -he heart alone; but this too much refem- 
bles the celeitial machinery of fome Coin: in dramas; and it ts, 
befides, like the pa@a conventa of Poland ; let time be one fingle 
bad heart, which denies having this conviction, and morality is 
fabverted, and matertalifm reigns in its pr rity. The above er- 
ror proceeds from this, that the ideas of Kant are nothing a 
the transferring of a imple and egrofs fenfation. When we hav 
to choofe between two objects prefented to us, we compare * wi 
in order to rele and dittinguifh, and refiection brings judge. 
ment with it. If Kant, therefore makes ufe of thefe three facul- 
ties—comparing, reflecting aad judging he will judge by analo- 
BY» after comparing ters lf to another man, that this man, in 
rery thing like himfelf, muft really exift as well as himfelf, and 
h: ave the fume rights for his own prefervation ; afterwards, com- 
paring animais with man, vegetables with animals, and unor- 
ganized beings with vegetables, he will judge ftill by analogy, 
that all thefe beings have a real exiftence, like himfelf, and that 
they only differ between themfelves as to their faculties. And, 
laitly, proofs of the exiitence of a Deity would recur from the 
fame imprefcriptible law of caufe and effect. This, fay the editors, 
is the only true, the only reafonable philofophy, which can re. 
eftablith, in all their luftre, the exad fciences, morality and reli- 
gion, and annihilate the philo/ophifm of Kant : and this, they add, 
has rendered us irreconctleable enemies of all fyftems, wherein 
they would make us read in the book of nature the contrary to 
what we fee in it 5 it convinces us of one principle, namely, that 
there is no foph ifm fo littl, which may not in proces of time, 
and with the interpretations that men choofe to give it, become 
a ierious calamity for mankind,’ 











Difpuies hetween the Brunonians and Anti-brunonians in 


Ger7 Nai. 


HE theory of the celebrated Dr. Brown of Edinburgh, is at 
at prefent the apple of difcord among the phyficians of Ger. 
many ; and at almolt all the univerfities of that country the pro- 
feffors ona Rudents of medicine are divided into two belligerent 
parties, nnder the appellation of Brunonians and Anti-brunonians, 
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Tt were well, if their contentions were attended only with the ef. 
fufion of ink ; but it is a lamentable faa, that a great number of 
patients have already become the victims of the mifapplication of 
Brownifm. 'The defenders of the theory of excitability have two 
pugnacious champions at their head, Dr. J. l. Frank, of Vienna, 
and Dr. Rofchlaub, Profeffor of Medicine at Wurtzfburg. Both 
of them are entrufted with the fuperintendance of extenfive hof- 
pitals. Thofe who are there killed by the Brunonian mode of 
treatment are filently interred, without exciting any attention, 
and the public never learns the number of the unfortunate fuf- 
ferers. Onthe contrary, the cafes of thofe who happen to res 
cover are trumpeted forth in the writings of the Brunonians. 
Dr, Rofchlaub is the editor of a Brunenian Magazine, a number 
of which appears every three months at Frankfort, and in which 
f he grofsly abufes all the eminent phyficians of Germany, who 
refule to adopt his favourite mode of attempting the cure of dif- 
eafes. Dr. Hufeland of Berlin, Dr. Markard of Oldenburg, Dr. 
Stieglitz of Hanover, and in general all the fenior phyficians are 
determined oppofers of this mania, which, on the other hand, has 
met with moft zealous defenders among tke junior phyficians and 
profeffors of the univerfities. ‘This {chifm among the fons of Ef 
culapius has already given rife to fome laughable feenes. Ina 
farce written by Kotzebue, entitied Tse New Century, two Brun- 
onians appear on the ftage, to adminifter relief to a patient, who 
is fuppofed to have been feized with an apoplettic fit; but they 
ftand difputing with one another in their jargon about fthenic 
and althenic remedies, till the fick man fuddenly recovers the ufe 
of his limbs, and fkips away from them. When this piece was 
reprefented at Vienna, the young Brunonian phyficians and ftu- 
dents were fo provoked by the ridicule aimed at them, that it 
was neceflary to call in the aid cf the military to prevent their 
rage from burfting forth into acts of violence. At the beginnin 

of the prefent year, the ground being covered by a deep fall of 
fnow, fellive mafquerades on {ledges were exhibited in many pla- 
ces. At Ratifbon, the feat of the imperial diet, the fiudents a- 
mufed themfelves with ridiculing the Brunonian method of cure, 
‘by drefiing old market-women and poiflardes in an appropriate 
charatteriltic manner, and driving them about on fiedges. But 
the univerfity of Gottingen, which, on account of its excellent in- 
fiitutions and celebrated teachers, is juftly called the Qucen of 
German Univertities, furnifhed the molt terrible example, how 
far even here the iptrit of party may embitter the minds of thofe 
who inlift under her banners. Dr. Cappel, a junior profeflor of 
medicine, who, by his animated mode of delivering his lectures, 
had gained a great number of hearers and partizans among the 
fiudents, and who, from feveral publications, is known to be a 
moft zealous defender of the Brunonian fyitem, had given the 
exciting remedies of Dr. Brown to feveral patients labouring un- 
der the attack of an epidemical fcarlet fever. The confequence 
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was, as might have been expected, that almoft all of them dieds 
Profeffor Arnemann, one of the moft learned and experienced 
phyficians nf Gottingen, being called in to the affiftance of fome 
of them when it waytoo late, loudly expreffed his difapprobas 
tion. Cappel immediately publifhed a violent Phillippic again 
Arnemann. The latter replied ; and the conteft was carried on 
with great vehemence ina number of memorials. All men of 
fenfe fided with Dr. Arnemann ; but the ftudents declared in fae 
vour of Cappel, affembled in a riotous manner, and proceeded in 
a body to Profeflor Arnemann’s houfe, where they poured forth 
the bittereft reproaches againft him, and broke all his windows. 
The watchmen haftened to the fpot, armed with long iron rods 3 
and in the feufile that enfued, one of the ftudents,a Count War- 
ichewfki, received fo fevere a blow on the head that his life 
is defpaired of. Still more exafperated by this defeat, the ftu- 
dents, to thenumber of 400,* refolved to ftorm the guard-houfe 
the following day and wreak their vengeance on the watchmen. 
The Profeflors were creatly alarmed at thefe riotous proceedings, 
and fent meffengers to the circumjacent places, to callin the 
dragoons quartered there to the protection of the city. ‘Towards 
ening, feveral detachments of the dragoons actually halted be- 
fore the gates of the city: but the flucents, no wife intimidated 
by thefe preparations, proceeded, in the evening, to attack the 
guard-houfe. The dragoons galloped with drawn fwords into 
the city, which then had the appearance of a fort taken by florm, 
and given up to plunder. The ftudents were at laft forced to 
defift, but not before they had vented their rage againit the wine 
dows and houfe of Profeflor Meiners, to whom the police of the 
city has for fome years been committed, and who had taken a 
very active part in fuppreffing this tumult. More than fourteen 
of the ftudents were dangeroufly wounded, and fome of them will 
be cripples for life. Many will be exiled from the Univerfity, 
and all their hopes of future happinefs and advancement blafted 
for ever: 
Tantum unus Bruno potuit fuadere malorum. 
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For the New England Quarterly Magazine. 


A Chichen with a Human countenance. 


AST year a Jew exhibited for money at Pofen, in South 
Pruffia, a chicken with a human countenance. ‘The chick- 

en was hatched on an eftate near Wrefchen (Pel. Wrzefnia) in 
the diftrict of Pofen; and the Jew had accepted of it as an equiva- 
lent for a {mall taylor’s-bill due to him by the owner of the eftate, 
who aflerted, that another fimtlarly-formed chicken had been at 
the fame time hatched by the fume hen, but foon after died. 


* The whole number of ftudents at the Univerfity of Gottingen generally 
amounts to 700, 

















Preventives and Remedies for Sea Sicknefs. $f 
The chicken which was fhewn by the Jew furvived, had a very 


lively appearance, was full grown, and above a yearvold. The 
body was covered with variegated feathers, and, as far as the par 

of the neck where the head begins, in no refpect diftinguifhed by 
any fingularity from other Chickens. The head did not exceed 
it fize that of other chickens; but it was without feathers, and 
covered with a fkin of a fomewhat bluetfh colour. The fockets 
of the eyes were fhaped exaétly as in a human countenance, and 
over them two arches of very fine down formed regular eye- 
brows. The upper part of the bill was fo bent and blunted off 
as to form a well fhaped nofe, except that it was of a horny fub- 
ftance. Under the nofe a regular human mouth, with lips, and 
two rows of clofely united white pointed teeth, completed this fin- 
gular /ufus nature. The tongue was rounded and fhapéd like a hu- 
man tongue. Indeed the whole countenance had fo-aftonifhingly - 
exact 2 conformity with that of a human being ofa diminttive 
{cale, that, to difcover it, there was not the leaft occafion-to call in 
the air of the imagination. The above account of this phenom. 
enon was figned and publifhed by M. Schawarz, a gentleman hol- 
ding a refpectable office under the Pruffian government at Pofem, 
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For the New England Quarterly Magazine. 
Preventives and Remedies for Sea Sickmefs. 
Me/s. Editors, ; 


¥ the following prattical remarks on the fea-ficknefs, (a difor- 

der whch, as far as my limited knowledge extends, has been 

little treated of ) fhould appear worthy of a place in your valua- 
ble mifcellany, I fhail feel highly flattered by their infertion. 

Granting that the fea-ficknefs is not attended with fatal ¢onfe- 
quences, and may even, in certain cafes, be beneficial to health, 
yet, during its continuance, few diforders are more diftreffing 
and irkfome to the patient. There is, indeed, reafon to believe, 
that the apprehenfion of this malady has frequently proved a fee. 
rious obftacle to the advancement of {cience, efpecially to the ftu- 
dy of natural hiftory, by deterring men of talents from embark- 
ing in thofe refearches to which the natural bias of their mind 
inclines them, and which, if purfued, might have been produ&tive of 
great and interelting difcoyeries. Thus the wide expanfe of ocean, 
with its infinity of inhabitants and produétions, remains, compar- 
atively {peaking unexplored. 

Medical gentlemen being themfelves equally expofed to the ef- 
fe&ts of this diforder with the reft of the pallengers, they have not 
been able to make exact obfervations on the fymptoms whick 
precede and accompany it, nor fatisfaétorily to afcertain the 
refult of their prefcriptions. It will not, therefore, it is prefumed, 
be deemed arrogance in the writer of the prefent article, to offer 
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a few remarks on the fubject founded upon experience and long 
acquaintance with the fea. 

The feas, in which this diforder attacks the paflenger with the 
greateft violence, are thofe where the waves haye 2 jong uninter- 
rupted freedom of a¢tion ; of courley bays, guiphs, and channels, 
may be navigated with lefs inconvenience, as the waves meeting 
with more frequent refiltance, and the repercutiion being confid- 
erably ftronger, the veffel does not experience that gentle uniform 
vacillation, which fickens the ftomach, and renders the head gid- 
dy. By the fame argument, a perfon feels lefs inconvenience 
from the diforder on the wide ocean in a {mall veflel, on which 
the flighteft motion of the waves makes a {trong impreilion. He 
is likewile leis expofed to it in a very large vciiel, as in a thip of 
the line, or a large merchantman deeply laden ; as the waves, in 
this cafe, fearcely affect the veilel. It is in thips of the middling 
fize, and which carry but a light cargo, that the pailenger tutfers 
moft from the fea ficknefs. It has been obferved, that this difor- 
der affeéts people in years lefs than young perions; thole of a 
dark lefs than thofe of a fair complexion, and that it feidom at- 

ks infants. ‘The duration is not limited to any fixed period 
Mf time; with fome it lalts only a few days, with others weeks, 
months, and even during the whole courle of the voyage. The. 
fooner it takes place after embarkation, the greater provability is 
there of its continuance. It does not always ceafe immediately 
on landing, but has been known, in fome cafes, to continue for a 
confiderable time. Even the oldeft and moft ikilful feamen have 
experienced a relapfe, efpecially if they have quitted the fea-fer- 
vice for a long term of years. In althmatic complaints this dif- 
orderthas been found highly conducive to the reltoration of 
health. Perfons affected with the gout, the rheumatifm, whofe 
habit of body leads to a cachexy, or to hypochondria, whofe fibres 
are relaxed, or who labour under indigeition, experience the - 

reateft inconvenience and unealinefs from the fea-ficknefs. 

The following may be recommended as the molt efficacious 
modes of precaution tor preventing, or at leaft mitigating, the 
effect of the diforder : : 


I. Preventives. 

1. Not te go on board immediately after eating ; and, wher 
on board, not to eat in any great quantity at one meal, 

2. ‘To take ftrong exercife, with as little intermiffion as conven- 
iently can be done; for inftance, to affift at the pumps, or any 
other active employment, as indolent and flothful paflengers al- 
ways fuffer moit from the diforder. 

3. To keep much upon deck, even in ftormy and rainy weather, 
as the fea breeze is lefs liable to affeét the ftomach than the tage 
nated air of the cabin, which is frequently rendered infeétiou 
for want of fufficient circulation. 

4. Not to watch the motion of the waves, efpecially when 
firongly agitated with tempeft, | 
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. To avoid carefully all employments which harrafs the mind, 
As reading, ftudy, me ditation, and gaming ; and, on the other 
hand, to feck every opportunity of mirth and mental relaxation. 

6. To drink occafionally carbonic acids, as the froth of ftrong 
fermented beer, or wine mixed with Seltzer water, and fermented 

with pounded fugar, or a glafs of Champaign. 

7. It will be found of great fervice to take the acid of fulphur 
dulcified, dropped upon lump fugar, or in peppermint-water 3 or 
ten drops of ful phurious ether. 

With regard to eating, itis advifeable to be very {fparing, at 
leaft not to eat much at one meal. ‘The proper diet is bread ~ 
freth meat, which fhould be eaten cold with pepper. All fwee 
rales te food fhould be carefully avoided, and the valli: 
fhould refrain from fat, but efpecially from all meat that is in 
thie leat decree tainted. JEven the odour of flowers is very per- 
NiciOUs $ ; for which reafon, it is not expedient to examine marine 
productions, as thefe generally have a naufeating fmell. The 
fumes of vinegar may be inhaled wi th great R79 The drink 
fhould confift of tart wines, lemonade, or Seltzer water, but nev- 
er of common water. ‘Che paflenger would do well to drink 
little and often. As experience has proved, that an accidental 
diarrhea has frequently relieved the patient from the fea-ficknefs, 
it will be prudent to icdions the clue of nature, and take a gentle 
laxative, or, if cireumftances will een a clyfter of falt-water 
and Venice foap, which is the more necellary, as fea- farip 1g people 
are liable to obitru Sions, It will further be found ufeful to apply 
to the pit of the omach a tonic anodyne antifpafmodic emplaf.- 
rum, fpread upon leather, and covered with linen. For this pur- 
pofe, common treacle may be ufed, or the following receipt. Zmpl. 
de galban. crocat. unciam unam. Camphore fefy uidrachmam, Sal volat. 
cornu cervi Opii pur. ana; drachmam. Olei caieput guttas 40. M. D. 

Where the above preventi ives have not been employed, or have 
not fucceeded in fecuring the paflenger from the fea ficknefs, he 


o 


may however experience prev wore rclief from the following : 


If. Remedies. 

If fymtoms of vomiting appear, they may frequently be reme- 
died by the wor prottrating himfelf in a horizontal pofition, upon 
the back or belly, and lying perfectly Rill, We would recom- 
mend likewife a gentle compreflion of the abdomen. But if the 
fits of vomiting are too violent to be repreffed, in that cafe, it is 
beft to promote them by a ftrong dole of falt-water, an expedient, 
however, which muit not be too often repeated, as it tends {till 
more to weaken the ftomach. When the emetic takes cfeét, let 
the patient bend his body, advancing his knees towards his breaft, 
and fupport his head again‘t a firm and folid refling-place. He 
mutt be particularly careful to untie his garters and cravat, as 
this precaution will fecure him from the rifk of a rupture, and 
from the ill effects of the blood rufhing violently towards the 

head and breatt. 
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After the vomiting has fubfided, its return may be guarded 
againit by preferving a {tate of repofe, and even keeping the eyes 
fh it for a confiderable time. Let the patient choole a cool, 

entilated place, remembering to keep himfelf warm and well 
Wir ed, as perfpiration is hichly falutary. But he mnft not in- , 
dulge in too nts. 3 ileep during the day-time, as this induces tor- 
pidnefs, Inthe morning he fhould conit: tatly take a gargle of 
fagar diffolve 1 in vinegar. Let him eat often, but {paringly, 
and if he can content himfelf with a dith of choccolate, coffee, 
or {trong tea, he will reap ftill greater benefit. He fhould nev- 
er drink water in its pure elementary tate, but mix it with bran- 
dy, vinegar or wine. In the morning, inftead of brandy, he may 
take a gl: als of wine, with an infufion of orange-peel, pentian 
root, or peruvian bark (guinguina.) A glafs of punch taken oc- 
cafionally will prove of very effeutial fervice as it promotes per- 
{piration. 

Perfons in the habit of fmoking, will find 2 pleafant and falut- 
ary companion in the Pipe, but thofe who are not accullomed to 
it will be fufferers by taking to the practice. 

In conclufion it is proper to add, that warm cloathing, fiannel 
fhirts, trowlers, caps, &c. are efAcacious remedies againit excet- 
five expectoration, and all other fymptoms of this terrible diforder. 


NAUTICUS 





For the New Lagland 2 uart erly Magazine. 
Procofs of making Glue, 


Wefsrs Editors, 

N this country we have many of the materials of the mot 

ufeful manufactures, but a are a ient in the {kill of ufing 
them. Correct deicriptions of tl important proceifes are there- 
fore defirable. In giving ree ion in your mifcellany to arti- 
cles like the prefent, you will confer an oblizsiioa upon your {el- 
low-citizens, and benefit the community. I inclofe for infertion 
the Procefs of making Glue. As we have great quantities of the 
materials of which this commodity is compofed, it may be fer- 
viceable-to the Public. 

‘GLUE is an infpifiated jelly, made of the parings of hides, 
or horns, oi any kind, the pelts obtained from furriers, and 
the hoofs and ears of horfes, oxen, calves, fheep, &c. Theie 
are firlt digelte ed in lime-water, to cleanfe them, as far as it can, 
from the greafe or dirt they may have contracted: they are then 
fteeped in clean water, t: iking cure to ftir them well from time to 
time: afterwards they are laid ina heap, and the fuperabundant 
water prefled out. Then they are boiled ina large brafs caul- 
dron, with clean water, ikimming of he dirt as it rifes ; and it 
is further cleanfed by putting in, after the whole is di folved, L 


little melted alum or lime, finely powdered, which by their deter- 
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five Pp ‘operties fill further purge it. ‘The ikimming is continued 
for fome time ;—when the mafs is ftrained thro ugh bafkets, and 
fuffered to fettle, that the remaining impurities, if any, may fub- 
fide. Itis then poured gently into the kettle again, and further 
evaporated by boiling a + ici time, and fkimming until it be- 
comes of a clear, but darkith brown, colour. When 1 is thought 
to be ftrong enough (which is known either by the length of 
time a certaim qu: antity of water and materials have boiled, or by 
its appearance during ebullition,) it is poured into frames or 
mculds of about fix feet long, one broad and ‘two deep, where it 
eradu ually Rardens as the heat decreafes—out of which it is cut 
when cold, by a ipade, into {quare pieces or cakes. Each of 
thefe is placed within a fort of wooden-box, open in three divi- 
fions to the back ; in this the glue, as yet foft, 3 is taken to a table 
by women, where they divide it into three pieces with an inftru- 
ment not unlike a bow, having a brafs wire for its firing : with 
this they ftand behind the hoy. and cut by its openings from 
front to back. The pieces thus cut, are taken out into the open 
air, and dried on a kind of coarfe net-work, faftened in moveable 
fheds of about four feet {quare, which are placed in rows in the 
glue-makers field, and every one of which contains five or fix 
rows of netting. When perfedily an and hard, itis fit for fale— 
That is thought the beft glue which fwells confiderably, without 
melting, by three or four days immerfion in cold water, and re- 
covers its former dimenfions and properties by drying. Glue 
that has got froft, or that looks thick and black, may é m elted 
over again, and refined with a iuflicient quantity added of freth 
to overcome any injury it may have fuftained ; but it is general- 
ly put into the ‘kettle, after what is in it has “arte purged j in the 
fecond boiling. —To know good from bad | BENE, it is neceflary for 
the purchafer to hold it between his eye and the light and if it 
appears of a ftrong dark colour, and free irom cloudy or black 
{pots the article is good.’ 
Your’s &c. 
Od. Ey 
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For the New England Quarterly Magazine. 

On the Ufe of Lime in Agriculture. 

S agriculture has been followed from the earlieft period» 
A and m almoft every climate, we might expec that the 
principles of it weuld be well uncerftood ; and that an art fo ex- 
tenfively pradctifed, and fo indifpenfibly neceflary to man, would 
have, long ago, arrived at a high degree of perfection : 'Fhis, 
however, 1s far from being the cafe. In molt countries, it is fol- 
Jowed only by the ignorant, the poor, and the opprefled, by 
perfons | little capable “OF —_ ing by obfervation, and unable to 
make thofe experiments which would lead to improvement. 
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But even in thofe places, where it employs the attention of the 
rich and the intelligent, its progrefs to perfection muft be flow. 
In order to afcertain a fingle fact, repeated experiments muft be 
made, requiring a confiderable leneth of time, and liable to be 
interrupted by the feafons, and a variety of accidents ; and, when 

the fact is at length eftablifhed, it cannot, perhaps, be extenfive- 
ly applied from the difference ult Bite. ation, of foil, of climate, &c. 

Befides, agriculture, as an art, can never be carried to per- 
fe&ion, until it be ftudied as a fcience. The farmer may — 
a multitude of fa&s which have been afcertained by ‘others ; 
fome of thefe may, upon trial, be found to be applicable in his 
fields, while ethers are not. Philoiophy mult Re; 9 forward to 
explain the reafon, why the experience of others has failed, or been 

confirmed ; the principles of the explanation can alone enable 
the farmer to adapt hike meafures to the change of fituation. 

The branches of me , which are related to agriculture, 
are not yet nearly perfected ; the proper | pabulum of vegetables 
is Rill unknown, the phy fiology of them is yet in its infancy, and 
even the attainments in univerfal chemi fry, are not great. In 
fuch circumftances, the appl ication of phi ilofophy to this art, is in 
danger of creating hypothelis, which are always injurious to true 
knowledge. 

But where the fats in p! sim a are well afcertained, and are 
eo of being fairly applied to explain any branch of agricul- 
ture, we ought ce rtainly to ule them for promoting this valuable 
art : : by this we fhall entarge and eftabliih the know ledge of the 
farmer and teach him to employ the encreafing light of general 
{cience, for conducting him to higher attainments in his own par- 
ticular branch. 

In coniequence: of the affifance which has already been deri- 
ved from other iciences, the intelligent farmer is now preferved 
in fome paris of his procefs, from acting fo much at arc as 
in former times; the truth of this may be fhewn, from the man- 
ner in which lime has been ufed as a manure. It was long em- 
ployed by the farmer, before p rors ont could give any fatisfac- 
tory account of its operation : t had often been obferved to be 

veful, and frequen seis it was found to injure the Jand. The 
farmer endeavoured to acquire a know edge of its utility, by re- 
peated and extenfive cbfervations ; but in attempting to enume- 
rate the feveral kinds of foil for which it was ferviceable, ne was 
im danger of error and confufion, in {pecifying the almoft endlefs 
variety. When Sir John Pringle, by his experiments on feptic 
fubftances, afcertained, that lime ftrongly promote ed the putre- 
faétion of thofe kinds of matter that were fu ibjed & i. this p proce!s, phi- 
lofophy foon carried the tact to the farmer, and t: tatioht | him to ac- 
count for one of the effects of lime in his fields. Philefophy has 
not yet explained how the vegetables grow ; but it points out to 
him the f:@, that corrnpting vegetable and animal fubftances 
are highly ufeful to vegetation, and informs him that the fields, 
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whofe foil contains many uncorrupted vegetable fubftances, will 
be profited by lime: that in thofe fields where, from the fature 
of the foil, or heat of the climate, the putrefaction goes on with 
fufficient rapidity of itfelf, lime, and other feptic fubftances, are 
unneceflary ; but, where this is not the cafe, they will be highly 
advantagesus. 

Though the phyfiology of vegetables has fo lately begun to 
be hidied by Girtanner and other s, we already know fo much of 
it, as will, perhaps, enable us now to proceed much further, in 
explaining the action of lime-asa manure. ‘There is reafon to 
believe, that a number of thofe flimuli which affe@ the living 
animal fibre, and excite it to aétion, produce a fimilar effe& on 
the fibres of vegetables ; as light, heat, electricity, &c. Now, as 
lime is a ftimulus to the animal jaar we may prefume, that it 

alfo excites vegetables ; and, when this excitement is moderate, 
encreafes the action of the fibres. The farmer already knows, 
from experience, that when the lime is laid on fome kinds of grafs 
land, it increafes vegetation: but, when he is taught that it acts 
by fiimulating the vegetables, he is difpofed to confider what 
{pecies of foil requires this ftimulus to affift vegetation, and is 
guarded againft the application of it, where the other flimuli 
already act with fufficient force. We may, perhaps, advance a 
{tep farther, and upon thefe principles, explain the effects of lime 
upon a fpecies of foil, which contains, only a {mall mixture of 
vegetable mould, or of undecayed fibres. ‘The foil, to which we 
teicr, is a trong {tiff clay, on which the effect of lime has always 
been more advantageous, than could be accounted for by its 
feptic power. This kind of foil is remarkably untavourable to 
the {peedy corruption of the dead vegetables which it contains, 
and, therefore, lime becomes peculi. wly neceflary to forward their 
putrefaction ; but befides this, all clay contains a very confidera- 
bie quantity of alum, which is known to ad as an atiringent and 
fedative on living animals. If it produce fimilar effe&s upon ve- 
getables, it mutt be hurtful in this climate, where the ftimuli to 

vegetation, are in general, lower than what is required to the per- 
fection of growth: hence thofe foils are, in common language, 
called cold clays; even if the fummer be clear and warm, veget- 
ables do not thrive upon them, fer while the drought hardens 
the clay, and prevents the roots from penetrating he: foil, it con- 
centrates any alum which the moifture had diflolved, and there- 
by mabeitie its action. 

When lime is applied to this foil, it decompofes the aluminous 
mixture in the clay, as the vitriolic acid has a {itronger attraction 
for the calcareous earh than for the earth of alum, and thus 
deft boys a fedative and injurious fubftance. At the fame time, as 
gypium, which is the new compound that is formed, is very in- 
folubie in water, it tends to increafe the quantity of powdery 
matter which is fo neceffary in this fpecies of foil.—Befides, though 
we do net yet poflefs any certain knowledge of the proper food 
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of vegetables, it has long been obferved that fixed air promotes 
their growth ; and, therefore, it will not be thought vifionary, to 
fuppofe, that the liberation of this air, when the lime is uniting 
with the acid, will be favourable to vegetation. But whatever 
we may attribute to this, the falt which is formed by the lime 
with the vitriolic acid, is itfelf a flimulus to vegetables, and by 
this property, becomes highly ufeful to this land. We have well 
attefted accounts of the advantage of gypfum upon grafs land, 
which we have reafon to confider as a proof of its being a flimu- 
lous to living vegetables. 

In attending to the effeds of lime upon flrong clay-land, we 
may, therefore, prefume that it is ufeful by deftroying a fedative 
fubftance, by aflifting in pulverizing the foil, by forming a new 
falt which ftimulates the vegetable fibre, and, perhaps, by pro- 
ducing confiderable quantities of fixed air, which favours vegeta- 
tion. 

Thefe views, if well founded, may lead us to fuppofe, that the 
fcientific farmer will alter the account which he has hitherto giv- 
en of the manures employed by him. He has ufually divided 
them into two clailes, from his idea of their operation ; the firft 
comprehending thofe which promote the putrefaction of the veg- 
etable fubftances already in the foil ; the other, thefe fubftances 
which themfelves undergo putrefagtion. But if vegetables be 
fubje& to fimilar laws of excitement as animal fibres are, a 
third clafs of manures may be formed, containing thoie which act 
asa ftimulus to vegetation ; a clafs, inall probability, : the 
higheft importance in agriculture. , 
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Dangerous Progrefs of Quack, Medicines. 
WILLIcH. 


T is a circumftance no lefs fingular than true, that mankind 
I in general are more attentive to the moft trifling and frequent- 
ly infipid purfuits, than to thofe obje&s which are moft immedi- 
ately connected with their welfare and exiftence. 

In a country which juftly boafts of many benevolent eftablifh- 
ments, of a degree of cultivation and public induftry unequalled 
in the annals of E Europe, and of good laws, if they were not, like 
all other human inftitutions fo liable to ambiguous interpretation, 
it is fomewhat furprifing that a clafs of men, perhaps the moft 
defpicable in {eciety, fhould ftill be fuffered, and as it were pro- 
teéted in their nefarious practices, when we find them nearly ex- 
pelled, at leaft not publicly tolerated, in all other countries in 
Europe. 

I do not here allude to the profeflors of Aftrology and Divin- 
ation, lurking in various corners of the metropolis ;—not to the 
fwindling Jews, who by way of pretext carry {amples of multard 


By Dr. 
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in their pockets, when travelling through the country, with a 
view to difpofe of their counterfeit halfpence—not to the whole- 
fale dealers in accommodation bills, which but too often keep af, 
and above par with other paper money, calculated at once to raife 
and deftrey public credit.—Ali thefe things, however ferious in 
their moral tendency have little influence on our phy/ical profperi- 
ty, as individual citizens of a flate a/piring to illumination of mind, 

The objects of the prefent inveftigation are of much greater 
confequence, both in a political and moral view, than the collec. 
tive mafs of other impoltors; in as much as the dealings of the 
latter are not confined to home confumption, but have of late ex- 
tended their deleterious trade to diftant nations—to both Indies. 
Every judicious reader will, without dificulty, perceive that the 
queftion here relates to vile and artful practices of Quacks, and 
the numerous tribe of their attendants and coadjutors. 

I hope in this paper fatisfactorily to prove, that the fubjeé un- 
der confideration has never been reprefented to the public, with 
that degree of calm difpaffionate enqutery, to which it is fo juft- 
ly entitled. It is not, however, my intention to impeach the le- 
giflature of this country, for tolerating abufes than which none 
are more pregnant with mifchief and calamity. . With all due de. 


ference to the wifdom of the legiflative powers, I fhall avail my- 
felf of the liberty (not licentioufnefs) of the prefs, to pronounce 
my opinion upon profeflional fubjects, although it fhould carry 
me fo far as to difapprove of meafures fan&ioned by the highett 
authority. Yet from hence no conclufion ought to be drawn, 
that the legiflature itfelf is the object of cenfure, when the fhafts 
of criticifm are directed folely againit the vile arts, carried on uns 
der its tacit confent, or avowed approbation. 

In this refpeét, we have little occafion to extol our own enlight- 
ened age, at the expence of thofe which are fo frequently and 
jally termed dart. We daily fee illiterate and audacious em- 
pirics {port with the lives of a credulous public, that feem obfti- 
nately to {hut their ears again all the fuggeftions of reafon and 

xperience. It is a melancholy truth, that little more is required 
at prefent to impofe upon the muititude, than fome appearance of 
learning, a confidential addrefs, and affe&ted humanity, efpecially 
as there are no laws to check and prevent fuch fraudulent infinu- 
ations. The hoft of empirics and mountebanks to be found in 
our great cities, and the tinctures, effences, pills, drops, lozenges, 
elixers, lotions, cordial balms, with, which the ftomachs of the 
credulous are aflaulted ; the not yet exploded impoftors of animal 
magnetifm, the prevailing indifference of all dietetic precepts, the 
tables of blood-letting and other abfurdities of popular almanacks, 
fufficiently evince, that this is far from being the “ Age of Rea- 
fon ;” that the temple of {vperftition is yet thronged with num- 
berlefs votaries; that we are flill flaves to the moft tyranical pre- 
judices ; an‘l that there is no readier way to excite general atten- 
tion and admiration, than to aff2& the myfterious and the mar- 
velous. 
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It cannot be denied, that there prevails at prefent a very gens 
eral rage for quackery in this country, and that this rage is not 
only highly prejudicial to the interetts of medical {cience and 
learning in general, but at the {ime time incompatible with the 
Jafety of individuals. ‘l'o juftity thefe aWfertions, which to fome 
may appear equally novel and bold, I fhall be under the necefli- 
ty of accompanying them with faéts and illuftrations. 

Although there is but one ftate of perfect health, yet the devi- 
ations from it, and the genera and /pecies of difeafes are almolt in- 
finite. Hence it will, without difficulty, be underftood, that in 
the claffes of medical remedies, there muft be likewefe a great va- 
riety, and even fome of them of an oppofite tendency. So are 
both the warm and the cold bath, confidered as medical remedies, 
though they differ altogether in their fenfible effects. Each of 
them manifefts its medical virtues, but in fuch a ftate of the body 
only, as will admit of ufing it with advantage. 

It is evident, from thefe premises, that an univerfal remedy, or 
one that poffefles healing powers for the cure of a// dileafes, is in 
fact a nonentity, the exiftence of which is phyfically impoflible ; as 
the bare idea of it involves a direét contradiction. How, for in- 
ftance, is it conceivable, that the {ame remedy {fhould be capable 
of reftoring the tone of the fibres when they are relaxed, and 
likewife have the power of relaxing them when they are too 
rigid ; that it fhould moderate the nerves in a ftate of preternatu- 
ral fenfibility, and again reftore to them the proper degree of irri- 
tability when they are in a contrary ftate ? who will be fo filly as 
to believe that it is poflible for one medicine to cure the following 
litt of difeafes, which, from a quack-bill now lying betore me, is 
afferted to be ef@ually done: feurvy, king’s-evil, cancers, gout, 
rheumatifm, fprains, bruiles, difeafes incident to women, coughs, 
colds, fevers, confumptions, conplaints in the bowels, coitivenefs, 
venereal complaints, weaknefs, nervous affections, lofs of appetite, 
&e. &c. Kc. 

Indeed, the belief in an univerfal remedy, appears to lofe ground 
every day, even among the vulgar, and has been long exploded 
among people of fenfe and education. Still, however, every 
newipaper-teems with advertifements of a fet of privileged charla- 
tans, who impofe upon the lower and leis enlightened clafles of 
the community. It is dificult to decide, whether the boldne(fs, 
or the induftry, with which thefe knaves endeavour to eftablifh 
the reputation of their poifons, be the moft prominent feature in 
their character. It was juftly obferved by the fagacious and 
comprehentive Bacon: 

‘That a reflectivg phyfician is not directed by the opinior 
which the multitude entertain of a favourite remedy ; but that he 
mutt be guided by a found judgment; and, confequenily, he is 
Jed to make very important diftinétions between thofe things, 
which only by their name pafs for medical remedies, and others 
which in reality pofleis healing powers.” 
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1 am induced to avail myfelf of this quotation, as it indire@tly 
cenfures the conduét of certain medical praétitioners, who do not 
fe ruple to recommend patent or quack medicines, the compofition 
of which is carefully concealed from the public; fe that the very 
men who preferibe them, are ignorant of their component parts. 
Thefe noftrums having acquired their ill-merited reputation by 
mere chance, and being fupported by the moft refined artifices to 
delude the unwary, we are unable to come at the evidence of 
perhaps nine-tenths of thofe who have experienced their fatal ef. 
feéts, and who are now no longer in a fituation to complain. The 
tranfition from fanaceas, or univerfal remedies, to the noffrums, 
or Speci cs; fuch for inf tance, as are pretended to cure the fame 
difeafe in every patient, is eafy and natural. With the latter alfo 
impofitions of a dangerous swie-absseg are often practifed. It will 
probably be ‘afked, how far they are practically admiflible, and 
in what cafes they are wholly unavailing ? It is not very dificult 
to anfwer this queftion. In thofe difeafes, which in every inftance 
depend upon the fame caufe, as in agues, the {mall-pox, meafles, 
and many other contagious diftempers, the poflibility of {pecifics, 

in @ limited fenfe, may he rationally, though hypothetically, admit. 
ted. But in other maladies, the caufes ‘of which depend upon a 
variety of concurrent circumftances, and the cure of which, in 
diferent individuals, frequently requires very oppofite remedies, 
as in the droply, the eps {pecies of cholic, the almoft infinite 

variety of confumptions, &c. &c. a fpecifie remedy is an infolent 
burlefque upon the common fenfe of mankind. 

Thofe who are but imperfectly acquainted with the various 
caufes, from which the fame diforders may originate, in different 
individuals, can never entertain fuch a vulgar and dangerous no- 
tion. ‘They will eafily perceive, how much depends upon afcer- 
taining with precifion the feat and caufe of the affection, before 
any medicine can be prefcribed with advantage or fafety 5’ everi 
life and death are too often decided by the fir “fl fheps of hiv who 

offers or intrudes his advice upon a tasfering friend. 

The following inftances will fhew the dan ger attending the 
the precipitate application of the fame medicine, i in fimilar dif 
orders :—A_ perfon violently troubled with the cholic, took a 
glafs of juniper-{pirits, commonly called Hollands, from which 
he reccivea almoft inftantaneous relief ; as the affection proceeds 
ed from flatulency. Another, who iound himfelf attacked with 
fimilar pains, was induced by the example of his friend, to try 
the fame expedient ; he took it, and died in a few hours after. 
No wonder that the confequences here were fatal, as the cholic in: 
the latter cafe was owing to an inflammaticn in the inteftines, 
A third perfon was afflid cel with a cholic, artfing from poifonous 
mufhrooms Be had eaten ; the immediate adminiftration of. an 
emetic, and after it fome diluted vegetable acid, reftored him to 
health, A ra perfon had an attack of this malady from an 
a fa, Or an inward rupture; the emetic, which had res 
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vived the former patient, neceffarily proved fatal to the latter ; 
or it burt the bag of inclufed matter, poured the contents within 
the cavities of the abdomen, and thus {peedily ono ey his ex- 
iftence. Again, anot net had, by miftake, made ufe of arfenic, 
which occafioned violent pains, not unlike thofe of a common 
cholic. A large quantity of fwet oil, taken internally, was the 
means of his prefervation ; whereas the remedies employed inthe 
other cafes would have been rar) ineffeStual. Herel willingly 
clofe a narrative, the recital of which cannot but excite the moit 
painful fenfations: to lengthen this iluftration would lead me 
too far beyond my prelertbed limits; fince cafes of this nature 
happen fo frequently, that it would be eafy to extend the account 
of them by a long catalogue of interefting but fatal accidents. 

What is more natural than to place ‘confidence in a remedy 
which we have known to afford relief to others, in the fame kind 
of afedction ? ae patient anxioufly inguires after a perfon who 
had been afflicted with the fame malady. He ts eager to learn 
the remedy that has been uied with fuccels. His Sica, or 
neighbour, imparts to him the withed-for intelligence. He is de- 
termined to give it a fair trial, and takes it with confidence. 
From what has been fated, it will not be dificult to conceive, 
that if his cafe does not exa&tly correfpond with that of his friend, 
any chance remedy may be extremely Gangerot 1s, and even fatal. 

The phy fician is obliged to employ all his fagacity, fupported 
by his own experience, as well as by that of his predeceffors ; and, 
neverthelefs, he is often under the temporary neceility of difcover- 
ing, from the prog refs of the difeafe, what he could not derive 
from the minutelt refearches. How then can it be expected that 
a novice in the art of healing fhould be more fuccefsful, when the 
whole of his method of cure is either the impulfe of the moment, 
or the effec of his own credulity? lt may, therefore, be truly 
faid, that life and deathare often entrufted to chance. 

From what has been premifed, it may be confidently afferted, 
that a nofrum, or univerfal remedy, is as great a défideraium as 
the philofopher’s ftone, or as a per petual “and univerfal peace 
among men. This laf, indeed, is not phyfically iesiiitilee a it 
only requires, that mankind be uniformly difpofed in their mor- 
al feelings.- But an univerfal medicine can only be expected to 
gain credit with the weak, the credulous, or the ignorant. 

One of the moft unfortunate circumftances in the hiftory of 
fuch medicines is the infinuating and dangerous method by which 
they are puffed into notice. And as we hear little of the baneful 
effects which they mult daily produ <¢ by being promifcuoutly 

applied, people attend only to the extisbrdivery inftances, per- 
haps not one in filty, where they have afforded a temporary re- 
licf. Itis well known, that the more powerful the remedy is, 
the more permanent and dangerous mutt be its effeéts on the 
conf{iitution ; efpecially if it be introduced, like many patent me- 
dicines, by an almoit indefinite increafe of the dofes. 
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There is another confideration, not apt to ftrike thofe who are 
unacquainted with the laws of animal economy.—When we in- 
tend to bring about any remarkable change in the fyftem of an or- 
sanized body, we are obliged to employ fuch means as may con- 
tribute to produce that change, without aflecting too violently the 
living powers ; OF without extending their action to an improper 
length. Indeed, the patient may be gradually habituated to al- 
moit any ftimulus, but at the expence of his palfied organs, and a 
broken conititution. Such are the melancholy effects of impofture 
and credulity ! Were it pcflibe to colicct all the cafes of facrifices 
to this myflerious infatuation, it is probable, that their number 
would exceed the havoc made by the fword, and the bayonet. 


A. F.M. Wituicn. 














Experiments to determine the Quantity of Tanning princt- 
ple and Gallic Acid contained in the Bark of various 
Trees. By Georce Bicain, E/y. 

FROM THE PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCI- 

ETY OF LONDON. 

HE bark of trees contains the aftringent principle called, 
i gallic acid, and alo that principle which has a peculiar 
afinity tothe matter of the fkin, and which, from the ufe to 
which it is applied, is called the tanning principle. But, in the 
prefent mode of tanning, bark is applied in ma/s to the fkins ; 
confequently, do/+ principles are applied. It remains for exami- 
nation, whether both principles are ufeful in the proces of tan- 
ning ; for, if they are not both ufeful, probably one is detri- 
ment il. | 

To a nobleman whofe zeal on every occafion by which the 
fciences or arts may receive illuftration or improvement is emt- 
nently confpicucus, and to whofe public energy, as well as private 
friendihip, I feel myfelf much indebted, to his Grace the Duke 
of Bediord, I owe the means of profecuting fome experiments on 
this fubje@t. His Grace, by colle&ting a variety of barks, at 
Woburn, gave me an opportunity of making fome experiments 
to aicertain the quantity of tanning principle and gallic acid 
each bark contained. Vor that purpofe, I made ufe of the fol- 
lowing methods, according to the principles laid down by M. 
Seguin. 

By diffolving an ounce of common glue in two pounds of boil- 
ing water, I procured a mucilaginous liquor, which, as it contains 
the matter of {kin in folution, is a teft for the tanning principle. 
By a faturated folution of fulphate of iron, 1 obtained a teft for 
the gallic acid. 

_ I then took one pound of the bark I meant to try, ground as 
for the uie of tanners, and divided it into five parts, each part 
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being put into an earthen veflel. ‘To one part of this bark, I 
added two pounds of water, and infufed them for ore hour. 
Thus I procured an infufion of bark, which I poured on the 
fecond part of the bark, and this ftrengthened infufion again on 
the third part, and fo on, to the fifth. Eut, asa certain portion 
of the infufion will remain attached to the wood of the bark, after 
the infufion is poured or drawn off, I added a third pound of 
water to the firtt part, and then followed up the infufion on the 
feveral parts, till the three em s of water, or fo much of them 
as could be feperated from the bark, were united in the fifth vel- 
fel ; from which I generally obtained about one pint of rong 
iniufion of bark. 

To a certain quantity of this infufioa, I added a given meafure 
of the folution of glue ; which formed an immediate precipitate, 
that may be feperated from the infufion by filtering paper. When 
dried, it is a fubftance formed by the chemical union cf the mat- 
ter of {kin with the. tanning principle, and is in fact, a prea of 
leather. By faturating the infufion with the folution of glue, the 
whole of the tanning “principle nay be feperated by precipie 
tation. 

For the Gallic Acid. 

To the pound of bark left in the earthen veffels, and already 
deprived of its tanning principle by thefe quick intutions, I added 
a given quantity of water, to procure a ftrong infufion of the gal- 
lic acid, which requires a longer time, (iay forty-eight hours.) 
This infufion, when obtained pure, affords little figns of the 
prefence of the tanning principle, when tried by the teft of the 
folution of glue ; but, with the folution of fulphate of iror., it 
gives a Rrong black colour, (the commen black dye,) which 
differs in den lity, acco rding to the guality of the bark : this may 
be further proved, by boiling a fkain of worfted in the dye, by 
which the gradations of colour will be very perceptibly de- 
monftrated. 

Having thus obtained a point of comparifon ; by making a 
fimilar infufion, under fimilar circumftances of any bark, er 
— fubltance, and paying flri@ attenticn to the fpecific 

vity of the ir remax the quantity of prec ipitate of leather, and 
he denfity of colour prod luced by given quantities of one or the 
oiher telt, the re ial will be a comparative ftatement of the re- 
{pective powers ¢ of any bark, or vegetable fubftance. This com- 
parative fiatement, 1 conceive to be fufficient for all commercial 


purpotes. 


LKQ 


As oak bark is the ufual fubfance employed in the trade of 
tanning, if a quantity of tanning principle is found to be contain- 
ed in any other bark or vegetable, the commercial utility of that 
bark or vege table may be determined, by comparing its quantity 
of tanning principie and price with thofe of oak bark. 

For an accurate chemical analyfis, I have tried a variety of 
acids, and fimple and compound affinities ; and, having purfued 
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the above experiments at the fame time that Iwas employed on 
fome in dying, I found the muriate of tin (the method of ufing 
which is defcribed by Mr. Prouft in the Annales de Chimie) very 
convenient. A folution of it, being added to the infufion of bark, 
forms a precipitate with the tanning principle, leaving the gallic 
acid fufpended : the precipitate is of a fawn colour, and is com- 
pofed of tanding principle and oxtdated tin. 

By thefe means, I have been enabled to form a comparative 
{eale of barks : which, however, I do not produce as accurate, 
O.k bark, in its prefent ftate, as procured for commercial purpo- 

oles, differs very much in quality, from accidental circumftan- 
ces: the feafon of the year in which it 1s collected occafions a Rill 
more important difference, confequently, the fcale now produced 
mutt be very imperfed ; but Iam of opinion, that by the purfuits 
of fcientific men who may be inclined to invetligate this fubje& 
more fully, a very accurate feale may be hereafter formed. 

In the following feale, I have taken Sumach as the moft pow- 
erful in the comparative ftatement ; leaving, howcver, a few 
degrees, for a /uppofed maximum of the tanning principle, which I 
reckon 20. . 

SCALE OF BARKS. 
Tanning princi 
ple, in grains, ) 
Tanning prin- fror half a pint 


c 


Bark of Gallic actd, ciple by hydro- of infufion and 


by colour. meter. an ounce of {ol 
ution of glue. 

Dee: eK ee em we SB 2,1 28 
Oak, cut inwinter- - - 8 251 20 
Horfe chefhut - - - -6 2,2 30 
Beech (--+.-2 «= = = f 254 31 
Willow (boughs) - - - 8 254 31 
Elder. 2s ss 6 = @ 3,0 At 
Plum-tree - - - - -8 450 58 
Willow (trunk) - - - 9g 4,0 52 
Sycamore - = = - -6 4s 53 
Birch - - - - - = 4 4,1 54 
Cherry-tree - - - - -8 452 59 
ee OL a. et ek eee 4;5 59 
Mountain afh - - - -8 457 60 
Pope sss) 2 sm etl 6,0 “6 
Hazel - - - - = = #9 6,3 79 
Afh- - - - «= »« + 10 6,6 82 
Spanifh chefnut - - - I0 9,0 98 
Smooth oak - - - + 10 Q32 Woe 
Qak, cut in fpring - - - 10 9,6 108 
Huntingdon or Leiccfter 

ET te. . ce Cs one OO IO,I 109 


Sumach - - - - - = 14 16,2 158 
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46 On the Diftillation of Ardent Spirit from Carrots. 


It is to be obferved, that the barks do not keep any refpective 
proportion in the quantity of gallic acid and tanning principle 
contained in each ; which is an evidence of the diitinctnefs of 
principle, and may perhaps open a new field for faving oak-bark 
in dying, as the willows, fallow, afh, and others, produce a very 
fine black. It is alfo worthy of obfervation, that the quantities 
of gallic acid and tanning principle do not differ in equal pro- 
portions, between the winter and fpring felled oaks. ‘This ta& 
may lead to the difcrimination of the proper time for cutting ; 
which is, probably, when the fap has completely filled and dila- 
ted that part of the vegetable intended for ufe. This will make 
a difference in the feafon of cutting oak, elm, and other trees, 
fhrubs, &c. Leaves fhould be taken when arrived at their full 
fize, and then dried under cover ; for, as the tanning principle 
is fo foluble, and the fubftance that contains it fo thin, (in a leaf,) 
the dew alone might diffolve it. 

Finally, as the gallic acid does not feem to combine with the 
matter of fkin, and as its aftringency will corrugate the furface, 
we may, | think, conclude, that its prefence in tanning is not on- 
ly ufelefs, but detrimental. 
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On the Diftillation of Ardent Spirit from Carrots. By 
Dr. HuntTER and Mr. Horney, of York. 
FROM THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 


NE ton and eight fone of carrots, which, after being expo- 

fed to the air a few days to dry, weighed one hundred and 

fixty ftone, and meafured forty-two bufhels, were wathed, 
topped, and tailed, by which they loft in weight cleven ttone, 
and in meafure feven bufhels ; being then cut, they were boiled, 
with tle proportion of twenty-four gallons of water to one-third 
of the above quantity of carrots, until the whole was reduced to a 
ender pulp, which is done in three hours boiling. From this 
pulp the juice was eafily extra&ed, by means ofa prefs, and two 
hundred gallons of juice were produced frum the whole. This 
juice was boded again, with one pound of hops, five hours, and’ 
then cooled to 65° of Fahrenheit ; and, fix quarts of-yeait being 
added it was fet to ferment. The {trong fermentation lalted forty- 
eight hours, during which time, the heat abated to 58° of Fahren- 
heit. Twelve gallons of unfermented juice, Which had been refer- 
ved were then heated, and added to the liquor, the heat of which 
was thus railed again to 66°, and the fermentation was renewed 
for twenty-four hours more, the air of the brewhoufe being all 
this time at 46° and 44°, The liquor was now tunned, and 
continued to work three days from the bung. Lally, it was 
ditilled ; and the Srft difillation was rectified the next day with- 
ont any addition, The produce was twelve gallons of fpirit. 
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The refufe of the carrots weighed forty-eight ftone, which, 
added to the tops and tails, made provifion for hogs, befides the 
wath from the ftill, which meafured one hundred and fourteen 
gallons. . te | 

From this experiment, which was made by Mr. Hornby, Dr. 
Wunter draws the following comparifon between the diftillation 


of carrots and that of grain. | ; 
Twenty tons of carrots, which will make two hundred gallons 


of proof fpirit, may be bought for 16 7. es: 

Eight quarters of malt, or rather of materials for diftillation, 
confilting of malt, wheat, and rye, may be bought for 16 J. and 
will alfo yield two hundred gailons of proof-fpirtt. 

The refufe from the carrots will be nine hundred and fixty 
fone, which, at one penny per ftone, will fell for 4 /. 

The refufe, or grains, from the malt, &c. will be fixty-four 
bufhels, each bufhel about three ftone, which, at one penny per 
ftone, will fell for 16 s. 

Dr. Hunter, however, fftppofes that the manufadturing of the 
fpirit from carrots may be attended with more expence than the 
manufacturing of it from malt ; but imagines that the greater 
value of the refufe may compenfate for that expence ; and that 
the faving of corn, for other purpofes, is an object worthy of at- 
tention and encouragement. 
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Account of the Procefs ufed by Mr. AcHARD, for extraéf- 
ing Sugar from Beet Root, as communicated by him, in 
a Letter to Mr. VAN Mons. 


FROM THE ANNALES DE CHIMIE. 








Y labours refpecting the fabrication of European fugar 

have prevented my writing to you fooner. They have 
employed me, and {till employ me, fo much, that I have very 
little time to fpare for other objects ; but, as I know that the 
fubje&t is interefting to you, I am anxious to take the firk oppor- 
tunity of giving you fome account of it. 

The fpecies of beet proper for making fugar isthe Beta Vulga- 
ris of Linnzus; but all the varieties of that fpecies are not equal- 
ly proper. That of which the infide is white, the fkin pale red, 
and the root long and fpindie-fhaped, is the beft. Every kind of 
beet yields fugar, but that above defcribed fhould be made choice 
of, when we with to fabricate this fubitance advantageoufly ; in 
other refpeéts, the quantity of fugar furnifhed by the root de- 

ends entirely on the mode of cultivation. 

It follows, from the procefs on the fabrication of fugar from 
the root, which I executed under the infpection of a committee 
appointed by the king, (of Pruffia,) that the bef& methed is, to 
boil the root (with the fkin, as it is taken out of the rvround, and 
without any other preparation than that of carefully taking 
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away the leaves and the heart) in water, till it is fo foft that it 

may be penetrated by a ftraw. A fhort boiling is fuffiicient to 
produce this degree of foftnefs, which is very well known to con- 
feStioners, and is given to feveral forts of fruits, before they are 
prete erved. The beet root, after cooling, is divided, and cut into 
flices, by means of the machine made ufe of by hufbandmen for 
dividing potatoes for the ule of cattle. This machine ts defcrib- 
ed, and a figure of it given, in Bufch’s publication, intitled, 
Ueberfic bt der fort/: hritle in wwiffenfcl apten, kunften, manufackuren, und ? 
handwerken, von Oftera 1796 bis Ofern 1797. Lrfurt 1798. This 
method of dividing the root is the beft I have hithe ato “difcov ere 
ed. ‘Iwo men, with the afi tance of the machine, c can cut near- 
ly roolb. of roots into very thin ilices, in three minutes. 

In order to extract the juice from the roots after being fliced, 
they are fubmitted to the action of a prefs, which ought to act 
very ftrongly, that as much j juice as poffible may be drawn ft om 
them. The pulp remaining in the prefs {till contains a confider- 
able portion of fugar, which it is worth while to extract from it. 
For this purpofe, the pulp is to be mixed with a fuficient quan- 

ity of water, and, after twelve hours, the liquor 1s to be pref- 
fed out. After this fecond extraction, there {till remaims in the 
pulp a fufficient quantity of faccharine matter to furnith, advan- 
tageoufly, by means of fermentation, either brandy or vinegar. 

The liquors obtained by expreilion are to be mixed together, 
then ftrained through flannel, and afterwards evaporated, by con- 
tinual boiling, to about two-thirds. ‘They are then to be paffed 
a fecond time through a woolen cloth, or through a very clofe 
kind of cloth made ufe of in refineries; and the ftrained liquor 
is to be boiled, in a veflel fmaller than the firft, till it 1s reduced 
to one half. 

The liquor muft afterwards be ftrained a third time, and boil- 
ed, in a ftill fmaller vefiel, to the confiftence of a thin fyrup. It 
is here neceffary to obferve, that by giving the fyrup too thick a 
confiftence, there is a rifk of {poiling the whole. 

This fyrup, after being poured into fhallow earthen veflels, 
which prefent a large furface to the air, is to be placed 1 ia a ftove 
heated to from 80 to 100, or even to 120 degrees, of Fahrenheit, 
that it may cryftallize. During this intenfidle condenfat tion of 
the fyrup, the cryftalline cruft which is-formed on its furface, is 
now and then to be broken; this, by affiting the evaporation, 
very much haftens the cryftallization, From the moment it is 
obferved that, inftead of the cryftalline cruft, there forms on the 
top of the fyrup a thick and gummy pellicle, which does not ap- 
pear granulated, it is a fign that the fubftance no longer cryflal- 
lizes, but merely grows dry, and the evaporation fhould then be 
ftopped. What remains is a mixture, more or lefs thick, of a 
cryitalline fubftance and a fiuid but vifcid matter. 

To fepar: ite, the cryltallized fugar from the giuti nous extract, 

the whole muit be put into a bag made of clofe cloth, and pre- 
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yioufly wetted ; it mut then be fubmitted to the action of a 


> 
preis, gradually increale 2d, The fugar remains inthe bag, and 


refs 
shan Stage My part pailzs through it. This fugar, after being 
dried, is a yellow mufcovado, compofed of regular cryitals, and, 
when pul lyverized, forms a white powder of a very good talte ; it 
is perfectly fweet, and may be applied to a number of purpofes 
Fok aehtehe refined fagar is ufed. By refining this mufcovado, 
furar of any quality that is withed for may be obtat ned ; the 
operation being repeated, according to the degree of purity de- 
fired. 

The whole of the wafte parts arifing from this procefs, that is 
to fay, the root which h. is bees 1 pre fed, the liquor which paffes 
through the bag upon prefling the cry ti ultzed fugar, the wathin 58s 

very ufefal, and a great quantity of very good 
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rum or brandy may be procured from them, which may be ufed 
in making the fineit didlos 

The mufcovado, in the fate in which it 1s obtained from the 
firft operation, colts about one grofchen and a half, of Prufia, 
(eas two-pence half; enny,) per pound, without reckoning all 
the advantages which may be tnt -d from making ule of the 
wafte parts. By taking thefe into the account, and bringing the 
manipulations to greater perfeGion, which I fhall endeavour to 
accomplifh this winter, | am perfuaded, that our European muf 

covado will not coft more than half this price, or nine fennings, 
about five farthings ;) or, even in countries in which fuel j is 
much dearer, one grofchen, (about feven farthings. ) 

The diiillation of f{pirits from the watte parts is a matter of 
great importance ; as by that means a great faving of grain will 

take place ; and the making of fugar from the bect-root, which 
vill deliver Europe from an oppreilive monopoly, becomes, on 
that account, {till more interefting. 

Iam now endeavouring to difcover a method by which the 
juice of the roots may be poured, after being fuffic rently conden- 
fed, into moulds or forms, in order that it may acquire immedi- 
ately the figure. of a fugar-loaf, and that it may, by claying, 
become perfectly white in one aperatecns I have already found 

everal methods by which it appears that this end may be obtain- 
ed by avery fhort procefs. ‘This new manipulation will very 
nuch facilitate the making of the fugar, and will confequently 
diminifh the price of it. 
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Orizina!l Letiers of an American Traveller to his friend in 
London, containing a circumftantial account of a recent 
Tour from Bourdeaux to Paris. 

Lerrer I. 


Bourdeaux, May 23, 1798. 
Sir, 

AVING promifed to give you fome defcription of whatev- 

er I fhould meet with in my travels, that was interefting or 
new, I fhall begin by mentioning to you the firit circumftance 
that attracted my attention, on the arrival of our veffel off the 
mouth of the River Garonne. No fooner had we a diftin&t view 
of the land, than we perceived a number of wherries coming out 
to meet us. There was no fmail competition amongit them to 
be the firft to come along-fide of us. Some of thofe wherries be- 
longed to pilots, but a greater number to brokers of the City of 
Bourdeaux, who all folicited, in their very bef Englith, to be 
honoured with the brokerage of our veffel. This was the object 
of their vifit. In thefe times, when the commerce of this once 
flourifhing city is nearly extinét, and the American veficls are 
the richelt of thofe which vifit this port, to obtain the brokerage 
of an American vetlel is confidered a capital prize, and fufficient 
to indemnify the broker for the expence of keeping his wherry, 
and his lofs of time in waiting perhaps a fortnight or a month 
for the arrival of fuch a veflel. After our captain had felected 
one from the number of thofe who applied, taken a pilot, and 
obtained permiilion to pafs, from the frigate which lies at the 
mouth of the river asa guardfhip, we proceeded up the river. ‘The 
Garonne is one of the great rivers of France ; and being conneét- 
ed-(by the celebrated canal of Languedoc, or Royal Canal) with 
the entire South of France and the Mediterranean, and having 
on its banks the fineft wine-countries in Europe, is perhaps, in a 
commercial point of view, the firt river in the Republic. It is 
broader than the ‘T’hames, extremely rapid, and its water fo mud- 
dy, that it is impofable to drink it, until it has undergone the 
procefs of filtration. Every houfe, therefore on the banks of the 
Garonne is provided with 2 filtering-machine. The paffage up 
the river is, at this feafon of the year, delightful in the extreme. 
On one fide are the plains of Chateau-Morgeau, whofe wine is 
the pride of the French vintage ; on the other, the diftri@ of 
Cogniac, no lefs celebrated for its brandy. The views on both 
fides of the river cannot fail to make a ftrong impreffion on the 
mind of any one poffeiled of tafte to enjoy the beauties of nature ; 
or feelings to appreciate the value of human induftry, in improving 
even on the prodigalitics of nature, and giving life and animation 
to her belt fcenery. It muft be fuppofed that thofe rich and 
produGSive diftriéts fwarm with that population neceilary to call 
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forth the treafures of their fertile foil. The banks of the river» 
and the country, as far as one can fee from it, are fludded with 

houfes which befpeak comfort, but not opulence ; but when we 

arrived within twenty miles of Bourdeanx we began to meet 

with the elegant and talty country-feats and villas of the rich 

Bourdeaux merchants. 

I amtold, no city in France (Paris not excepted) is furrounded 
by fo many beautiful villas as Bourdeaux, It has long been, 
what Paris never was, a great commercial city ; and the 
merchants have long fince acquired atalte for having their 
country-icats on the banks of the Garonne. The river is fo iull 
of fhoals, that it was neceflary to anchor every night, and wait 
for the tide in the morning ; and the wind being quite contrary, 
we were near four days aicending the river to Bourdeaux: I had 
therefore many opportunities of going on-fhore. ‘The great fcenes 
that have taken place in France, the aftonifhing exertions fhe has 
made in defeating the coatition of Europe, together with the 
high rank the now bears among the RALICMS, give > fuch a degree 
of intereft to this country, that it was with the ftrongeft feelings 
of impatient curiofity I fir fet-my foot on the foil of “the Repub- 
lic, and began to obferve the country and its inhabitants. It was 
then the month of Floreal, which nearly correfponds with our 
month of May. In this country the word Floreal, or the Flower 
zonth, exprefles the feafon better than perhaps any other word 
could do. I never faw fuch a profufion of flowers, particularly 
of rofes. Sailors and countrymen had them in their hats, and 
many of the girls had literally garlands of rofes in their hair. 
pate png this defeription may appear trefpafing on Arcadian 

round, and poetic regions, one has only to vifitthe Seuth of 
rance to be convinced of its reality. It is in warm countries that 
{pring difplays all her charms , and it is from the warm coun- 
tries of France and Italy that Englith poets have borrowed their 
defcriptions of it. Every fienufe that is at all fuperior to the 
peafant’s cottage, has its htile garden, and the rofe-tree. is the 
queen of that ¢ arden, 

The firt fenfation I experienced in walking about a Frenchtown, 
was that fort of pleafure which the fight of univerfal cheertulnefs 

and gaiety always infpires. This everlatting funfhine of the mind 
cannot .be taken away from the French people, either by the ra ge 
of tyrants or the confequences of revolutions ; and whether it is 
the gift of nature to the inhabitants of this fawcared climate, or 
whether / fas I rather fuppofe) it is the effect of early education, 
it is the folid foundation of the happinefs of Frenchmen. This 
province of France is called Gafcony, ©The people of the coun- 
try have a diale@, phrafes and words peculizr to themfelves, 
which are not underftood out of Gafcony. The Gafcons are how- 
ever efteemed to be the livelieft, wittieit, and moft agreeable peo- 
ple in Trance ; a great proportion of the dafbing young fellows 
and fortune-hunters in Paris were born in Gafcony. As you are 














$2 Original Letters by an American Traveller. 
fond of curiofities, J am happy that I have met with one, in my 
paffage up the Garonne, which I think full as worthy of atten. 
= as any that travellers through France have hitherto defcrib- 
; I have feen a v illage near the town of Blaye, which is very 
sn called La Roche, where the houfes, or rather the habita- 
ions of the people (for I think one cannot call them houfes) are 
excavated from the folid rack, which is here foft, and very eafy to 
be worked. It is therefore found as cheap to excavate as to 
build ; and when the w aie is once done, it requires no repairs, 
and lat for ever. This village prefents to the eye of a ftranger 
a moft whimfical appearance. One is much furprifed to fee 
doors, windows, chimnies, and every accommodation for the 
comfort of a number of families, among the bare rocks. Some- 
times, indeed, the rock which naa their mabreation sis covered 
with vines, which give a fingularly romantic and beautiful ap- 
earance to this remarkable village. If Iwas much attonifhed 
at this fight, the people were not lefs fo at perceiving my furprife. 
They teli me fuch villages are very common in France. 1 fup- 
pete they do not lie on the direé&t road of travellers making the 
grand tour, or they mutt have been before defcribed. From 
whatever caufe it may proceed, that this curiofity m architedure 
is fo little known, If ela peculiar pleafure in having found out 
fomething that is new, to gratify your defire > of informaticn : in 
my next IJ fhall give you a particular Cefcripticn ot the city of 
Bourdeaux. 


d 
A 
{ 
i 


The City of Be urdeaux oe. it ua aa on the fouth fide of the 
River Garonne, about 60 miles from the fea. The river is nav- 
igable up to the town for vellels of fix or feven hu 
burden. 

The quays are fpecious and commodious, and now almoft the 
entire length of the city. 

Moft cf the merchant-veffels he oppcefite the 
Chartrons, which is near a,mile in Jeneth, and 
of the foreign trade. On this quay m any merfnants in the Am- 
erican, Englifh, and Irifh trade, haat houles, &hich are not only 
convenient tor bufineds, but very agreeable in pcint of fituaticn, 
as the view of the country on the other fide of the river is highly 
romantic and beautiful. Natural beauties, however, will by no 
means content the eye of a Bourdeaux merchant ; he looks in 
vain for that commerce and for the number of fhippi ing which 
cence animated and crowded this fine river. 

If, while the armics of the Republic are gathering /aure/s in 
the fields of Germany or Italy, the vines cf France dreop for 

ant of culture, he siamo seg that the acquifition of glory dees 
not compenfate the nation for the lofs of its commerce. The 
var has given the fpirit 7 maritime fpeculation in Bourdeaux 
another direction—Bourdeaux has taken the lead of all the towns 
in France in the number and fize of the privateers fitted out a 
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this port: I am affured there are no lefs than 150 belonging to 
this place, feveral of them having 24 guns, and fome more. As 
thefe veffels are conftruéted for failing fait, any merchantman 
they fall in with is almott a eertain prize, being as inferior in 
failing as in force. ‘The profit of privateering is yee fmall come 
peniation to the merchants of Bourdcaux for the deficiency in 
the regular profits of commerce. 

There is a pri ncipxl Commiifzry of Marine refident in Bour- 
deaux, anda ee build ng called “ 2urcau de la Marine,” which 
may be tranflates ! Admiralty -oMce. «At prefent there are only a 
few old frigates in the river. 

It is faid, however, to be one ef the moft convenient places for 
prepa ing and fitting out frigates and tran{ports for their mart- 
ime expeditions ; the ne: rreft ports to Bourdeaux for men of war 
are , Rathekor aud la Rochelle: “This city contains at prefent 
about 100,000 inhabitants, which 1s lefs by at leaft 20,cco than 
what it had before the revolution, when its commerce was 
flourifhing. 

The handfomeft part of the town is in the neighbourhood of 
the public gardens and of the theatre. ‘The public garde ns be. 
ing, at leaft during the fummer months, one of the principal 
gratifications of the people of this city, deferves a particular de- 
icription. Before the revolution this garden was-called Le Far- 
din du Roy, or King’s Garden, as be elonging to an ancient royal 
palace adjoining. In the beginning of the revolution, when 
France had its two millions of national cuards, this was the rev- 
iewing ground for the national guard of Dourdeau 1x, and its name 
was changed to Champ de Mars. 

Twenty thonfand men have been reviewed at one time in thefe 
g gardens. Its name has been changed a gain latterly, and it is 
now fimply called Les Fardins Publigues, or the Public- Gardens. 
Before I thall give you a particular account of thof gardens, I 
think it may be well to give fome defeription of the manners and 
habits of the people, as arifing from the circumftances and influ- 
ence of the climate. 

The fummers are nearly as hot as in America, ve uently 
every one ftays at home as much as poffible, and wears the ccol- 
eft drefs, during the morning. The heat of the morning is, how- 
ever, amply compenfated by. the delightful coolnefs of ‘the even- 
ings. The luxury of the evening breeze is only well underficod 
by the inhabitants of hot coun tries, and the art of enjoying a fine 
evening is carried here to great perfeflion. At the beginning of 
the evening the fober fhopkeepers and the greater part of their 
families draw their chairs into the ftreet, and fit in groupes before 
their doors. Here they enjoy the freth air, chat, fee their neigh- 
bours, obferve the company that paffes, take refrefhments, and 
are ready to recieve the vifit either of a cufomer or a friend. 
This cultom gives a very focial and animated appearance to thie 
town; in walk ug the ftreets one paffes in review a thoufand 
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familics, enjoying themfelves in their ufual manner: but the 
public gardens are the principal refort of the young, the gay, 
and the fafhionable. Here it appears as if all the people of the 
town had aflembled, like one great family, to enjoy the evening 
and amufe themfelves according to their different inclinations. 
The gravelwalks ferve for the parade of people of fafhion, while 
the lawns, in fome places, {warm with little children and their 
bonnes (their maids are fo called) and in others are occupied by 
the iports of young men. ‘They play here at leap-frog, prifon- 
bars, &c. and fometimes at /e ballon, which is the favourite game 
of the young menin France. It is played with a large round ball, 
in the centre of which is a bladder, this is flruck principally with 
the hand, fometimes with the foot. This ball, though large, is 
fo light, that it cannot hurt any perfon, and the ladies, fo far 
from being afraid of coming in its way, appear much amufed at 
feeing the game. The ball is fo large, and rebounds fo high, 
that it is very ealy to hit it; as the whole ftrength of the arm 
and body can be applied to the flroke, this game muift contribute, 
as much as any other, to encreafe the itrength and agility of thofe 
who play it. 

The walks are crowded with all the people of fafhion in this 
city. At the fides of them are a prodigious number of chairs. 
It is the cuftom here, as in the ftreets, for people to fit together 
in groups; every group may be confidered as a feparate converza- 
tione, into which circle every man may draw his chair with the 
Rtricteft propriety, if he is acquainted with any of thofe who com- 
pote it. 

This cuflom alters entirely the nature of a public walk, and 
gives it every advantage of a large drawing-room, where one is 
jure of meeting, every evening almoft, the whole circle of one’s 
acquaintance, and of having {ufficiert opportunities of converf- 
ing with thofe whofe company is the moftagreeable. The num- 
ber of acquaintances that every native of Bourdeanx mu meet 
in thofe walks, the variety of company that pafles him, together 
with the exercife of walking, makes the evening pafs very agreea- 
bly. It were much to be wilhed that a little more attention was 
paid to the public walks of London. Ii the Green Park (inftead 
of a pafture for cows) were laid out entirely for the accommoda- 
tion of the public, with walks well gravelled, flowering fhrubs, 
parterres, &c. it would add much to the enjoyment of the Iinhab- 
itants of your metropolis, and give foreigners fomething to praife. 
Nothing can prove more clearly the attraction that a garden has, 
than the crowds which may be feen of a fine fummer evening on 
that narrow walk in the Green Park, which adjoins the little gar- 
dens at the rear of the houles. If then the whole of the Green 
Park were laid out with tafle, for a public promenade, with plen- 
ty of feats; in my opinion it would not only add confiderably to 
the enjoyments of the people, but would improve their manners, 
and even their morality, by fubliituting in many caies, a health- 
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ful and elegant amufemaent for the deftructive pleafures of drunk- 
ennefs or gaming. But to return to Bourdeaux—between 8 
and g o’clock the company quit the Public Gardens, and repair 
to a fine mall, called bea fle aée,in the centre of one of the fineft 
a here alfo are a great number of chairs. At the extrem- 

of this ftreet ftands the theatre, which is very large, in the 
fir ftyle of archite&ture, and juftly ranks as one of the finelt the- 
atres of Europe. Notwithftanding the charm of the public gar- 
dens, this theatre is well attended. 

The a@ors of Bourdeaux are highly refpectable; and as to 
dancers, the Opera Houfe is the only theatre in London that can 
compare with this. Befides the great theatre, there are, in the 
fame ftreet, feveral fmaller ones, for different exhibitions, fuch as | 
ombres Chinoifes, optical deceptions, hydraulic expertments, &c. 
This laf is a very curious and beautiful exhibition. In a thea- 
tre not bigger than a large room in a private houfe, and from 
the water contained in a “large ciftern in the centre of it, all the 
variety and beauty of water- grarks is diplayed in miniature. 
Some of the moft fafhionable coffee-houfes in Bourdeaux are in 
this treet. There are many ditfecetioes between the French cof- 
fee-houfes and the Engliih. The French neither dine nor drink 
wine there, but take every other kind of refrefhment, and amufe - 
themfelves at billiards, draughts, chefs, and dominos, which are 

to be had at almoit eyery cofee-houfe. The elegant and fcien- 

tific game of billiards is by no means confined here as in Eng- 

land, to idle men of fafhion and profeffed gamefters ; it is a unt- 

meee recreation, and almoft every Frenchman can ‘ales it well, 

The charge for playing is very moderate; and, as it is not the 

cuftom to wager any thing of confequence at this game, the bil- 

liard-table is by no means a-gaming-table as in England, but af- f 
fords an innocent paltime to all defcriptions. It is very much | 
the cuitom here for young gentlemen to retire immediately from 
dinner to the coffee-room, and pafs an hour at this game. They 
ufually play for nothing ; fometimes, for variety, they agree that 
the lofers fhall pay for the coffee : from the coffee-room they go 
to the public walks or to the theatre, which is not an expenfive 
amufement here. It appears to me that this mode of pafling an 
evening ts not only more rational, more elegant, more improving, 
but alfo much more agreeable, thaa the methods of killing time 
which are practifed by the young men of fafhion in your country. 
Another material difference in the appearance of.a French coffee- 
houfe is, that it is by no means unulual to fee ladies here. It 
has been long k gh that by the cuftoms of France the compa- 
ny of the ladies is fo far from being confidered a reftraint upon 
the converfation of the men, that it is fuppofed to improve con- 
fiderably the pleafures of general converfation, by giving it a 
more animated and agreeable turn ; therefore the ladies in France 
are not in hafte to retire from the focial table, where they per- 
ecive that their company is always agreeable. 
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Why is the cafe fo different in England? Will the gertlemes 
fay, that Englith ladies are too Qupid td underftand the fublime 
fubjecs of their converfations ? Or, will they fay, that their cons 
ver{ations are too ftupid or dull to intereft or to pleafe women of 
taite and {pint : ? I believe neither of thofe anfwers will be given, 
and that it will be acknowledged, that fpeaking gener: uly, the 
free 1 Intercourie of the {exes is the Itrongeft proof of the civiliza- 
tion of a country ; and that the pleafures which are derived wees 
fach intercourfe are the richeit fruits which are produced by the 

cultivation and improvement of the focial order. TI have Baie 
mentioned the commercial advantages that Bourdeaux derives 
from its fituation, being furrounded by the countries that produce 
the fineft wines and brandy, connected with the entire South of 
France and the Mediterranean by inlind navigation, and confe- 
guently having for its exports not only the wines, brandy, oil, 
and vinegar, of the fouth of France, but alfo its manufactures, 
particularly of filk, which can be purchafed here on the mot 
reafonable terms. | 

{f, therefore, you have any friend defirous to fettle on the 
Continent of E Europe, in whatever city bet fuits the pro its of 
commerce, with the pleafures of iociety ; he means of making a 
fortune, with the opportunities and ee 3 of enjoying it; 
think you may fafely tell him, that as foon as the general peace 
fhall be figned, Bourdeaux will be the firft, the mott elegant, and 
the moit agreeable commercial city on the Continent of Europe. 

(to be continued. ) 











For the New England Quartrly Magazine. 
Account of the French Syftem of Education. 

Mefsrs. Editors. 
URING the Trench Revolution much attention has been 
. paid by the learned men in France to the proper education 
of the citizens ; and perhaps no country for feveral years laft paft 
have done more honor to literature. The arts and iciences have 
been cultivated with great fuccefs, and in no nation have literary 
men found fo liberal patronage. Genius has not been ungrate- 
ful for the benefits conferred ; quitting the thorny and perilous 
paths of politics, it has made extenfive excurfions into the regions 
of fcience and improvement. ‘The attention of the Government 
to the important article of education has certainly been laudable, 
and is worthy the imitation of all Nations. That the truth of 
this obfervation may be more apparent, and induce our own 
country to eat po attention upon the improvement of our courfe 
of education, I enclofe you an account of the Syftem eftablifhed 
mn the Piench Republic in the year noe in which ev ery thine is 
praifeworthy, except the 1 isieiobs omiflion of Religion. 
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Account of the French § ‘yflem of Education. 5? 
THE fciences and the arts ought to have reaped fubftantial 
benefits from the wonderful change that has taken place in the 
moral and political tate of France: they ought to have been 
difengaged from ufelefs forms and ceremonies, and to have af- 
fumed a new afpeé& as well in refped to the learned as the un- 
learned. Jtow far this has been effedted will be explained by ar 
account of the new fyitem of inftruction in public {chools of De 


Kerk 
republic; compriling alfo a general view of the prefent Rate of 
national improvement at large as divided into 
ry 


he Primary Schools, 

The Central Schools. 

The Schcol of Heaith. 

The School of Oriental Languages. 

The Polytechnic School. 

The National Inftitute. 

Che Jury of Public Inftruction. 

The Commiflion of Publie Inftruction. 
The Legiflative Committe of Inftrudtion. 

And ey various other national eftablithments for the improve- 
ment of particular {crences. 

The firft degree of public infrudion is to be met with in the 
Leoles Primairées, eablithed by a decree of the convention of the 
fecond Pluviofe, in the fecond year of the republic. Every diftric&t 
is furnifhed with one of thefe fchools ; the profeflors, or matters in 
which, are paid from the national treafury ; and to which every 
head of a family, without e: cep tion, Is compelled by law to fend 
its children for inftrucition. T he fubjeéts taught in thefe primary 
or elementary fchools are divided into ni ne claffes: 

vit. Inflruations connected with the phyfical and moral fituation 


of children, prior to their entering into thefe {chools. 
2d. Similar inflructions as a guide to teachers in the national 
{chools. 


3d. ‘The arts of reading and writing. 


4th. ‘The elements of French grammar. 
sth. Elements of arithmetic and geometry, with the theory of 
the new menfuration. 


“ The elements iy ography. 
h. Explanations of the principal phenomena and produdtions 
of ni ature. 
QO, 1 


T; 
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lements of agriculture. 
gth. Elements of "Republican moral 


So that mn future, on this admirable has individual will be 
found, in France, deititute of thefe lead! ng pr inci cs of knowledge. 
Wwaicn are inthe primary {chools to be = ionen, as well to ail 
the children of the moit obfcure villagers, as to thofe of the moit 
wealthy of citizens, from one end of the r ick slic to the other. 
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Next to the primary {chools in rank and conizquence are the 
Leoles Ceatrales, which werz elta! blifhed by a decree of the cone 
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vention of the feventh Veniof in the turd year, ‘They are fitus 
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ated in the capital of every de “partment, bearing the proportion of 
one central fchool to 300,000 inhabitants. In thefe fchools the 
repwblican youths are taught the fciences, and their application 


in real ot In each of them are profelfors for the following 


branches : 
I. For mathemetics 
2. Experimental philofop! ry and chemiitry. 
Natural hiftory. 
Agriculture and commerce. 
Logic and metaphyfics. 
Political economy and legiflation. 
The ph'lofophical biftory ‘of nations. 
The art of healing. 

9g. Arts and manufactures. 

10. Univerfal grammar. 

11. The belles letters. 

. The ancient languages. 
The modern languages. And 

ie Phe fine arts. 

Each central {chool is furnifhed with an extenfive public libra. 
ry—a botanic garden—a cabinet of natural hiftory—an appara- 
tus for experimental philofophy—and a collection of machines and 
models connected with the arts and manufactures. 

The profeffors of each fchool hold, every month, a public fit- 
ting, in which conferences are held relative to fubjects connected 
with the improvement of letters, the fciences, and the arts, which 
are the moit beneficial to fociety. 

The object in the eftablithment of the primary and central 
{chools was, the general inftrution of all claffes of the citizens ; 

and it being incompatible with the perfect completion of that im- 
portant purpofe, toexpeé from them the propzzation of particu- 
lar branches of {cience, it became neceffury to eftablith other lit. 
erary and fcientific academies. 

Accordingly, the French government have founded, 1ft Schools 
of health (ves ECOLES DS SANTE), in Paris, Strafburgh, and Mont- 
pelier, where medicine and furgery are ftudied ; which fchools 
are univerlally allowed to be the mot perfect of their kind, as 
well as new and unparalleled models for fuch inftitutions. 

2d. Two fchools for Oriental languages, in the national library, 
and in the aiieee a France. 

3d. The Polytechnic School in Paris, or central fchool for the di- 
rection of public works. This eftablifhment is alfo univerfally 
admired and confidered as a model for imitation. It contains 
more than 400 young perions, previoufly educated in the mathe- 
matics, and the majority of them intended for engineers in vartous 
lines ; and they labour under the immediate dire@ion of their 
tutors nine hours every day. It occupies the principle part of the 
Palais de Bearioe 2, 1n Paris, and is furnifhed with a large collec- 
tion of inftraments and models. The i journal of the Polytechnic 
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Tchool, which is publithed by the bookfellers Recent and Ber- 
RAND, at Paris, is a perfectly original work, and admirably cal- 
culated to convey ufeful information. 

It is unneceflary to enlarge on the National Inftitute. This 
extenfive {cientific eftablifhment, perhaps the moft complete litera- 
ry body in the world, is equally remarkable for its fimplicity and 
its arrangement. It comprifes all the branches of the feven aca- 
demies that exited under the monarchy, and is conduéed with 
admirable precifion and revularity. The members are diveded 
into claffes and fe@ions; each of which conftitutes a feparate body, 
but intimately connected with the whole. The idea of this infti- 
tute originated with Condorcet. Its important benefits to fociety, 
and to the progrefs of human knowledge, are abundantly evident 
from the interefiing memorials, and ihe important proceedings of 
the public quarterly fitings. 

The meatfures adopted by the government of France in the 
economy of their public fchools, are not lefs wife and juft, than 
are the inttitutions themfelves. The primary and central fchools 
are placed under the controul of the Jury of Public Inftruéion 
(Le Fury Central 2 Infrudion.) ‘Vhisjury appoints the profeffors, 
and examines and fuperintends their conduc: It its (fomething 
iike the legiflative body) renewed by athird every half year. 
When they have chofen a profeilor for a central fchool, they fubs 
mit their choice to the department ; and, in cafe of difannobation, 
they make another appointment. To this Jury of Public In- 
ftruction the profeffors in the central fchools are amenable for al- 
milconduct connected with the offices: it may expel them, but 
all its decifions muft be fubmiitted for confirmation to the tribu- 
nal of the department. 

There is alfo eftabiifhed at Paris, a fupreme council, called the 
Commiffion of Public Inflrudion, to which is entrufted the whole ex- 
ecutive department. The prefident of the firt commiffion was 
the celebrated Garat 3; he was fucceeded by Gincuens, fent 
fome months fince ambaflador at Turin; the name of whofe fuc- 
ceffor is not known in England. ‘The prefervation of the na- 
tional monuments, of public libraries, mufeums, cabinets, and 
valuable collections; the fuperintendance of all the fchools and 
the modes of inftruétion ; all new inventions and fcientifie dift 


difcoveries: the regulation of weights and meafures ; national 


Y 
{tatiftics and political economy, are a'l placed under the authority 
of this fupreme commifhon. For the commodtous and regular 
execution of fo many complicated branches of bufinefs, thereis a 
larce office, called Le Secretariat, which is divided into three de- 
partments. p 

1. Forthe reculation of the different kinds of inftruction ; of 
the modes of education in the {chools ; and for the choice of elc- 
mentary books, 

2. For weights and meafures ; inventions and difcoveries, libra- 
Was certainly a dugrace under the monarchy, that an alironc. 
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iography ; mufcums, works of art, and literary ree 
wards and encouravrements. 
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Their objets are precifely the fame as: thofe of the ce 7h tr to of 
public initruction, above deicribed, only with this diiference, that 
the latter fuperintends the execution of ‘exiting laws, whilit the 
former receives and improves tl a O r propofes new ones. * This 


committee ts divided into three depart uments, as‘is the commuthon, 
with exactly the fame arrangement of their refed ve labours. 
The committee bemg charge d with the enaétion of all new laws, 
its members, with a view to obtain accurately all thesrequilite ill 


formation relative to the numerous branches of the arts, have 
procured froin the legiilative body the appointment of a commifion 
temporatre des arts to Le annexed to them, and to meet in the faim 
houfe with them ; which temporary ‘commiflon is divided into 
fixteen claffes: viz. 1. Fer Zoology ; 2. Botany ; 3. Mineral- 
egy; 4. Phyfics; 5. Chemiftry; 6. Anatomy; 7. Machinery ; 
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Vendemtaire, proves that about feventeen new inventions had been 





eit made. ‘Lhe extraétion of kali and falt-petré—ihe preier- 
—— of gunpowder and fteel adaflre—the new weights 
and mea fures— the air balloon—the telegraph, &c. &c. “ La mu- 
jfique meme, > fays the clegant reporter, °° 4. fait ies eat soned 2 et des 
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The improvements of the national literary ana fcientific elab- 
lifhments are numerous and important. 

1 ft. By a decree yf ‘the c >O onventio of the T ith Prairial, in the 


fecond year, It was ena¢ sed, that means fhould be adopted by 
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ic oardens oF the republi ic, in Turkey and other foreign countries 
‘This wife decree cle: irly tended to rendés France, in the language 
of the re ‘cag ter, “© ZL -abregé de tous les climats 3; &t P entrepod de ? Eup 
rove. Thole p lants which thrive between the tropics may be cul- 
tivated in the fouth of France, and thofe which are the produce 


of northem climates, may be cultivated in the northern depart- 


ments ; by which means, France will be in pof Teflion of all 
foreien nlants and drugs, without the exportation of fj Ipecie. 

2d. The Naticnal Billi ography was decreed in the feti ng of 22d 
Germinal, in the — lyear. It confitts of acomplete catalogue 
of booksof all defcriptions, the property of the n: neg 3 it was then 
afcertained, that the republic poileifed more than ten — of 
bocks, The titles of them were to be adjulted by actual com- 


par ions - the manu! icripts to be reguitered {enerately ; ancnymous 


thofe of known authors in the alphabetical order ¢f the names. 
Phe feveral editions tobe claffed according to their dates: and 


what may be Soran” more impertant, this French National Bib- 


procudiions were tobe arranged accordin x to their fubiedis ; and 
t 


i) raphy will contain a diétionary cf anonymeus books, as well 
as thofe publifhed under fictitious names, a defideratum in the re- 
public of letters. It _— allo contain a genealogical map of tre 


of human know ledge > the fubdivii:ons cf which will be more 
tenfive and at the fame ene more concife than the fcientific P edi« 
eree of Bacon, as rectified by the iearned adi ors of the Lancy. 
clopedia.” a7 

3d. The annihilation cf all patois, or dialects, decreed in the 
fitting of the 16i) prairial, in the iecond year. Notwithfanding 
the unieny ofthe French language, and that it was exclu- 


lively ke yp nthe majority of Pthe inland departments, yet there 
if 1 30 ¥ various dialeéts in France: - {t is more aftonifhing that 
Ree had remarked, that’ between one icighbouring village 


and another, there was fo confiderable a difference mn the dialcét, 


that the inhabitants could not underftand each other , and the 

° n 1 ’ 7 * : . 4g F . . rt I) yoy . nN “ 
tne-ltock had thirty differentnames. ‘7 henaturaliit V “rest hasfla- 
that in the nomenclature cof. vegeta bles, 4 in the “parthicnts, 


;¢ had only met with’an hundred which had a commot appella- 


The eftablifhment of the Coaferwatoire des Arts et Méiiers, 
ced in the ALting ot the 8th of Vendenaire, in the third 
year. ‘This confilts of a fpacious hall, in the form of anam hithe 
atre, and contains the inftruments of the models of machinery 
connected with the arts, and a de efcription of their wes, with every 
book relating tothem. Annexed to this efiablitiment, are three 
expofitors and a draughtfman, who explain to the ftudents the ute 
of each inftrument, and who regifter every new difcovery, which 
is prefented to the Bureau ce Confultation, to the ly ccum of arts, 
the c-devant academy of {fciences, or to the beard of commerce. 
sth. ‘Lhe eftabli fhraent of the board of longitude was decreed 
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mical naxtical eftablifhment, which had already proved io benes 
ficial to Great Britian fhould not have been adopted in France. 

In confequence of this decree, the French beard is now as come 
plete as the Englifh.* It contilts of ten members, and has under 
its jurifdiction the national obfervatory at Paris, and all the af- 
tronomical inftruments belonging to the republic, It correfponds 
with foreign aftronomers ; delivers public le&tures on aftronomy 
and navigation ; and its proccedings are annually recited ina 
public fitting. 

6th. The general fchool of the Oriental languages was eftab- 
lithed by a decree of the 10th of Germinal, in the fourth year. 

This fchool adjoins to the national library, and all the books and 
manut{cripts relative to Oriental literature are depofited in it. 

7th. The national mufeum of antiquities was decreed in the 
fitting of the 2oth of Prairial, fourth year. A {chool cf this 
defcription was fuccefsfully eftablifhed at Vienna, by Eckel ; 
Gottingen, by Heyne; at Leipfick, by Erneft ; and even at 
Strat furgh, by the celebrated Obelin: Paris was, ‘habian sa with- 
out one. This national archeology, or {cience of antiquity, is 
divided into nine different claifes: infer iptions, characters, ftatues, 
bas reliefs, {culptures, paintings, moiaics, medals, civil, religious, 
and military infiruments. ‘This extenfive e Rablifhment i is nailer 
the direétion cf two principal profeilors ; le C Confervateu r Prifef- 
feur, e le Confervateur Bibticthecaire. The province of the former 
is to deliver public lectures on the feveral branches of antiquities, 
to teach the theory of medals and engravings, the hiftory of the 
arts among the ancients, &c. The duties ot the latter are mere- 
ly «d a bibliogrs phical nature. 

Sth. The new modelling of the Grand National Library, was 
eecreed in the fitting of 25th V bescang aire, in the fourth year. By 
virtue of this decree, the place of of librarian in chief was fup prefi: d, 
and the whole eftabliflment placed under a confervatcire of eight 
members ; of whom two were appointed for the fuperintendance 
of printed books; two for n seit cle-apigintie two for antiquities ; and 
two for en igravings. From thefe a temporary director 1s annual- 
ly ch ofen, who fuperintends the whole, acts occafionally as pref- 
ident of this aflembly, and maintains a regular corre/pondence 
with the conftituted authorities relative to the concerns of the 
library. ; 

‘oth. The augmentation of the Mufeum of Natural Iii ftory, 
formerly called Le Fardin Royal des Plantes. ‘This Gabiiteoen 
was decreed the 15th Brumaire, third year, upon a report of 
Thil Pang n in the name of the committee of Public Inftruétion. 
Befides the addition of large rooms, and various other buildings, 
there are new collections of natural curicfities and produttions ; 
and the library is much increafed. It is open to the public three 
times a week. At flated perio ds all the naturaliffs in Paris de- 
liver courfes of lectures in the various branches of natural hiftory. 
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The mufeum has received greater improvements from this aug- 
mentation than from all the labours of Buffon, or from its foun. 
dation, fince the time of Tournefort. 

roth. The Ecole des Mines was eftablifhed in the Héte/ des Mon- 
naies, and has for its direftion the naturalift Le Sage. This infti- 
tution ts unrivalled in Europe; andthe coilection of mineralogic- 
al curiofities furpafles whatever can be conceived. It is matter 
of aftonifhment, that notwithftanding the vaft burthen of expen- 
diture to which the French government has been fubjected fince 
the revolution, it fent, at the inftigation of this fchool, to St. 
Domingo, two mineralogifts, who were fhortly after joined, in 
coniequence of a petition from the fociety of Natural Hiftory, by 
a botanift, a zoologift, a gardener, and a draught{man, with a 
view to afcertain the Rate of the whole ifland in its relation tothe 
three kingdoms. 

11th. The fociety of natural hiftory in Paris, defervedly claffes 
among thofe which have rendered the greateit ferv'ces to the caufe 
of fcience, fince the revolution. A leure of public inftruéction 
is held every ten days, which is generally given by one of the 


members, and which is open to all the lovers of natural hiftory. _ 


Premiums are propofed for differtations ; one of which, by the 
late C. Herman, jun. (whofe early deceafe was a great lofs to 
the republic of letters) on the ap/erous clafs of infects, may be faid 
to conflitute an epocha in the annals of natural hiftory. The fo- 
ciety has publifhed a volume of memoirs, in folio, entitled, “ Tran- 
fadions of the Society of Natural Hiftory.” It has likewife ereétcd 
a ftatue to the great Linnzus, in the National Garden of Plants, 
and, at the period when every public iniftruction, wes fufpended, 
gave le€tures on the diiferent branches of icience belonging to its 
department. Several intelligent and fkilful navigators, among 
others thofe fent in fearch of the unfortunate La Peroufe, as well 
as thofe which accompany the prefent expedition under Buona- 
parte, are members of this fociety. 

The above is a brief ftatement of faés relative to the prefent 
{tate of public inftruction, the fciences, the arts, and the progrefs 
of national literature in France ; and although fhort, it will ferve 
to prove, that fo far from the French nation having degenerated 
into barbarifm in confequence ot the revolution, asa Republic’s 
it has carried every branch of human knowledge far beyond its 


former limits, and has claim to the reverence of the friends de" i 


mankind, more from its zealous exertions in this refpeéct, than from 
the {fplendours of its martial triumphs. May the example be 
deemed worthy of imitation by fome of the other governments of 
Europe and America. A. D. 
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Jcccuni of Paul Foner. 
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the Ifland of St. Helena, y means of ou little £ juadron, which 
— have infallibly rendered us mafters of part of the homes 
ward-bound Eaft India fleet ; and as the congrefs at that time, 
propoted to appropri ite two-thirds of the prizes irfelf, they would 


} 


have thus been furnifhed with the means of carryiag en the wir 
wise. feveral years: but an event of a more preffing nature 
srevented this fcheme from being carried into exccution. 

“The cruelties and vexations at that time exercifed i Lord 
Dunmore, in Vi Hera, determined the Congrefs to de 
{quadron againit him; but Mr. Hopkins difplayed ne 


nor talents upon this oceafion, ¢ and loft fo much time hae his 


a | 


{quadron was frozen in the Delaware. 

After a delay cf two months, the fquadron was at lenoth dif 
engaged, and fet fail for New Pro fem the prince ipal of the 
Bahama Iflands. ‘There we found a large quant ic Bo of artiliery, 
mortars, and other implements of warfare, of which we flood 
ereatly in want in America; and I had the good fortune to ren- 
der myfelf extremely ufeful to the Commodore, who was but lit- 
tle acquainted with military operations. It wasto me he was in- 
debted for the plan adopted by h ion when the fquadron came in 
fieht of New Providence, and I alfo undertook to moor the 
iquadron in a proper birth to execute our enterprile. 

On our return from New Providence, we took two armed vet. 
fels, one of which was leaded with bombs, and fell in, near 
Khode liland, with an Enelifh man of war, ified the Glafrow, 
carrying twenty- four guns; but, notwit hftanding ou 
both in point of force and failing, the commander in 5 chicl { 
fered her to efcape, after having many men killed and woundec 
both on ‘b soard the Alired and the Cabot. 

The fquadren now entered the port of New London, in Con- 
nefticut’s and Hop! KIS, ON receiving intelligence that the Enc- 
hin fri nad been driven from Newport, took advantage of 

f the nights to repair to Rhode-Ifland. 
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troops that were proceeding from Rhode Ifland to New York, 
with a view of ferving under General Wafhington. After this, 
I received inftruStions to efcort a convoy of artillery from Rhode 
Ifland to New-York, for the defence of which it was deftined. 
On this occafion, I had two different engagements, with the 
Cerberus frigate ; the firlt for the protré&ion of the veffels under 
my command, and the fecond for the prefervation of a veffel 
from St. Domingo, laden with naval ftores for the Congrefs. In 
the courfe of my fervice between Bofton and New York, I had 
alfo many actions with fhips of war under the command of Lord 
Howe; but on thefe, as on former occafions, 1 was enable tu 
preferve my convoy, and I at length arrived fafe in the Dela- 
ware, Augult 1, 1776. 

On the eighth of the fame month, the Prefident of the Con- 
grefs prefented me, in perfon, with the commiffion of Captain in 
the marine of the United States; this was firft granted by Con- 
erefs fince the declaration of independence, which took place on 
the 4th of July on that fame year. 

Orders had been given for the conftruction of thirteen frigates ; 
but, as none of them were yet ready, I proceeded to fea alone, 
on board the Providence, which was a veflel of but fmall force, 
as fhe carried no more than feventy men, and twelve fmall can- 
non. When in the neighbourhood of Bermudas, we fell in with 
the Solebay, and her convoy, from Charleftown ; fhe was a thir- 
ty-two gun frigate, and formed part of the fquadron under Ad. 
miral Parker. I was of courfe defirous of avoiding an engage- 
ment with fuch fuperior force ; but, as my officers and men in- 
fitted that it was the Jamaica flect, and, as it was neceflary to 
command by means of perfuafion at this epoch of the war, the 
refult was a-ferious engagement during fix hours, which, towards 
the clofe, was carried on within piftol thot. A defperate mance- 
uvre was the fole refource left me ; I attempted this, it fucceeded, 
and I was fortunate enough to difengage myfelf. 

A fhort time after this, 1 took feveral prizes, and then failed 
towards the coalt of Nova Scotia, on purpofe to deftroy the whale 
and cod fifheries in that neighbourhood. When near Sable Ifl- 
and, we fell in with the Milford frigate, carrying thirty-two guns, 
with which it was impoflible to avoid an engagement. A can- 
nonade accordingly took place, from ten o’clock in the morning. 
until fun-fet ; but the engagement was neither ‘fo clofe nor fo 
hot as that with the Solebay, and I at length efcaped by pailing 
through the flats, and entered a little harbour next day, where I 
deflroyed the fifhery and veffels. 

After this, I fet fail for J/le MZadame, where I made two def. 
cents, at the fame time deftroying the fifheries, and burning all 
the veffels I coufd not carry away with me. Having accome 
plithed thisI returned to Rhode Ifland, after an abfence of fix 
weeks and five days from the Delaware ; during this interval I 
had taken fixteen prizes, without including thofe deltroyed, 
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The commander in chief, who had remained all this time in 
harbour, nowadopteda plan propofed by me, and which confifted, 
1. In the deftruction of the enemy’s fifheries at J/le Royak 3 and 

2. Of reftoring to liberty more than 300 American prifoners 

letained there in the coal mines. Three veffels were deltined 
for this fervice, the Alfred, the Hamden, and the Providence; 
but the Hamden having received confiderable damage in confe- 
quence of running on a rock, could not accompany me. I, how- 
ever embarked on board the Alfred, and, taking the Providence 
by way of confort, I fet fail, and on the 22d of November, 1776, 
made prize of a vellzl from Liverpool, and foon after the Mellifh, 
a large armed veffel, having two Britifh naval officers on board, 
and a captain belonging to the land fervice, with a company of 
foldiers. This fhip was carrying ten thoufand complete fets of 
uniform to Canada, for the army pofted there under the orders 
of Generals Carleton and Burgoyne. 

The Providence having now left the Alfred during the night, 
without the leaft pretext whatever, I remained alone, and that 
too, during the ftormy feafon, on the'enemy’s coalt; but, not- 
withftanding this, and that I was alfo greatly embarraffed with 
my prifoners, I refolved not to renounce my project. I accord. 
ingly effected a defcent, deltroyed a tranfport of great value and 
alfo burned the magazines and buildimgs deftined for the whale 
and cod fifhery. 

In addition to this, I took three tranfports and a veffel laden 
with ling and furs, near J/le Royale ; thefe prizes were efcorted 
by the Flora frigate, which happened to be at a fmall diftance, 
but which was concealed from us by a fog. Having taken a 

rivateer from Liverpool, mounting fixteen guns, in the courfe 
of next day, I inttantly returned with my prize towards the Uni- 
ted States; but, when in the latitude of Bofton, fell in with the 
Milford frigate, which I unwillingly engaged. Towards night, 
however, I ;daced the Alfred between the enemy and my prizes, 
and having given the neceflary inftruétions to the latter, to make 
for the neareft port, I changed my courfe, fet up lights, and by 
this ftratagem faved the veflels I had captured, as the frigate 
continued in chafe of me. Next day, I myfelf was fortunate 
enough to efcape, after a very ferious action, which was not term- 
inated until dark, and even then in confequence of a hard gale of 
wind. 

Havine returned to Bofton, December 10, 1776, the intelli- 
gence of the uniforms taken on board the Mellifl re-animated the 
courage of the army under General Wafhington, which at that 
period happened to be almoft delftitute of clothing. Let me add 
alfo, that this unexpected fuccour contributed not a little to the 
fuccefs of the affiir at Trentown againft the Heffians, which 
took place immediately after my arrival. 

I now paid out of my own purfe the wages due to the crews 
of the Alfred and the Providence, and lent the reft of my money 
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9 the Congrefs. That aflembly tranfmitted me orders from 


ie 
Philadel phia, on the 5th of February, to undertake a fecret expedi- 
tion of great importance, the delign of which was, to lay the 
land of St. Chriftopher, and the north fide of Jamaica, under 
contribution ; after which we were to attack Penfacola. This 
projet was firit conceived by me, and then communicated to Mr. 
Morris, afterwards Minifter of Finance ; but fuch was the jealoufy 
of Hopkins, the commander in Chief, that it was never carried 
into execution. He was, however, foon after fufpended, and 
then difmiifed from the fervice. 

The feafon being now too far advanced for the execution of the 
feheme in the Welt Indies, myfelf and crew received orders to re- 
move on board the Amphytrite, a French vetlel, deftined to fail 
from Portfmouth, in New-Hampfhire, to France, whence we 
were to pafs into Holland, and take pofleflion of the Jndienne, a 
large frigate, conftructing there for the Congrefs ; fome difficul- 
ties, however, enfued, and I was ordered to prepare the Ranger, 
a veifel mounting eighteen guns. 

When General Burgoyne and his army were obliged to furren- 
der at Saratoga, it was I who was the firlt to carry this intereft- 
ing intelligence to Nantes, whether I arrived on the 2d of Dec. 
ember, 1777. Inthe ‘courfe of my voyage, I took two prizes, 
forming part of a convoy from the Mediterranean, under rhe pro- 

eGion of the Invincible, a feventy four-gun fhip, under the guns 
of which one of them was taken. 

In the month of January, 1778, I repaired to Paris, to make 
the neceflary arrangements with the American minifters, relative 
to the equipment of the Jndicnne ; but, as the recent intelligence 
relative to the capture of Burgoyne had determined the court of 
France to recognize the independence of America by means of a 
treaty of alliance, and as the ‘Englith ambaflador at the Hague, 
in confequence of obtaining poffeffion of the papers of an Amer- 
ican agent, found that the Jndienne was the property of Congrefs, 
I acquiefced in the opinion of the American minifters ; and it 
vas determined to cede the property to his Moft Chriftian Ma- 
jelty, this being the moft likely method of preferving the prop- 
erty. 

i then returned on board the Ranger, and, as I had received 
information from America, relative to the force and ftatiens of 
the Enoelifh fleet in that quarter, I immediately tranfmitted a let- 
ter to Mr. Deane, one of the American minifters at Paris, com- 
unicating the plan of an expedition with a fquadron of 10 fail 
of the line, a few frigates, and a {mall body of land forces, with 
a view of completely deftroying the enemy's naval power acting 
againtt the United States. This fcheme was not adopted until 
it was too late, and then it of courfe became impraéticable. 

In the mean time I took feveral American veilels under my 
convoy, from Nantes to the Bay of Quiberon, where M. la Mot- 
te Piquet was lying at anchor with fix fail of the line, a few fri- 
gates, and feveral merchantmen, which he was to take under his 
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which they {ct fire to their houfes, deftroyed their property, and 
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protection to the weltward of Cape Finifterre. M. de la Fayeite 
was on board this fleet, which was provided with cloathing, am- 
munition, and military ftcres fer America. 

I reached the Bay, February 13, 1778, and fent to demand of 
the Admiral, #f he would return my falute ; and this compitment 
was immediately agreed to by that brave officer although neither 
he nor I knew at that period, that a treaty of alliance had been 
firned between France and America feven days before.. This 
was the firft falute received by the American flag from any pow- 
er, and occafioned much difpute in the Englith Parliament. 

I now fet fail from the Bay of Quiberon to Breft, but did not 
enter the road ; on the contrary, I anchored at Cammeret, where 
I was detained by contrary winds until the French ambaflador 
at the Court of St. James’s, had announced the treaty lately 
concluded between his Mott Chriftian Majeity and the United 
States. 

On this, T immediately failed into Breft water and faluted the 
Count D’Orvilliers, who returned the ‘falu‘e, and received me 
with all the honours due to an admiral on board his flag thip, 
La Bretagna. 

In the month of February, 1776, the Parliament of England 
had authorized George III. to treat all the Americans taken at 
fea, with arms in their hands, as traitors, pirates, and felons: 
this, more than any other circumftance, rendered me the declared 
enemy of Great Britain. From the very commencement of the 
war, an exchange of prifoners had taken place between General 
Wafhinetcn and the commanders of the enemy’s army 3 not- 
withilanding the haughty condu& of Great Britian, fhe was obli- 
ged to fubmit to this arrangement, and confider the American 
foldiers as prifoners of war. It was, however, an attrocious crime 
to act againft her by fea; and England, on this oceafien, perpe- 
trated anew all the cruelties on America, which fhe had lavifhed 
on Scotland in 1745. A ferocious and vindiive people would 
have rejoiced to have feen the American failors cut down from 
the gibbit while yet alive, their breafts opened with a knife, and 
their yet palpitating hearts thrown into the flames! If they did 
not dare to attempt this, they, however, fhut up a number of 
citizens of the United States in the Englifh prifons during five 
whole years, where they fuffered all the horrors procceding from 
cold, hunger, and every fort of maltreatment. Some of thefe n- 
fortunates were fold on the coaft of Africa, while others were 
tranfported to the Weft Indies. ‘The firmnefs with which thefe 
martyrs of liberty fupported their hard lot, is wholly unexam- 
pled ; for they preferred every kind of perfecution to ferving cn 
board the Englifh navy. 

Indignant at the barbarous treatment experienced by the A- 
mericans, | determined to make a grand effort in their behalf, 
with a view of opping the barbarous proceedings of the Englith 
in Europe, as well as on the Weftern Continent, in the latter of 
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burned and deftroy ed whole towns. I accordingly determined, 
by way of retaliation, to effe@ a defcent on fome part of England, 
with a view of deflroying the fhipping. It was alfo my intention 
to make fome perfon of diltinction pr ifoner, whom I refolved to 
detain asa hoftage for the fecurity of, and in order to exchange 
with the American prifoners in England. 

Admiral D’Orvilliers, to whom I communicated this projeé, 
ofiered to procure for me a captain’s commiffion in the French 
marine, that, in cafe I met with any difafter, I might claim the 
protection of his Moit Chriftian Majefty ; but, however advanta- 
geous this was, I determined to decline the acceptance, becaufe, 
in the firft place, I was not authoriied by Congrefs to change my 
flag ; and, in the fecond, fucha condué might have rendered my 
attachment to America fufpected. 

I accordingly failed from Breft, and advanced towards Ireland, 

neglecting the capture of a number of veffels within my reach, as 
I did not wifh to diminifh the ftrength of my crew. Near to the 
entrance into Carrickfergus, I, howe ‘ever, feized on a fifhing-boat, 
manned with fix perfons, who proved to be pilots. The Drake, 
atwenty-gun fhip, happened to be then in the road, and even 
within fight, and I imagined it poflible to obtain poffeffion of 
her by furprife during the night. With this view, I immediately 


eave orders for making the neceflary preperations ; but the mate, - 


who had drank too much brandy, ‘did not let go the anchor ac- 
cording to orders, which prevented the Ranger from running foul of 
the Drake, according to my intentions. As T had reafon to believe 
that my appearance hed not hitherto given any alarm, I deemed 
it prudent to cut my cable, and return into St. George’s Chan- 
nel. J remained there, buffetted about by the winds, during three 

days, until, the weather having become more favourable, 1 deter- 
mined a fecond time to attempt a defcent; this project, however, 
greatly alarmed my lieutenants ; ; they were poor, they faid and 
their object was gain, not honour; they accordingly excited dif- 
obedience among the fhip’s company, by perfuading them that 
they had a right to determine, whether the meafures adopted by 
me were well-concerted or not. 

I happened to be at this period within fight of Whitehaven, in 
Cumberland, at the mouth of the Soiway Frith. This is 2 con- 
fiderable harbor ur, in which there then were about 400 fail, fome 
of them veffels of 250 tons burthen ; and I had determined to 
take advantage of the ebbtide, when the thipping was dry, to de- 
{troy them. ‘To effect this, it was neceflary to “lad about mid-,» 
night, with party of determined men, and feize on a fort and a 
battery, which defended the port. My two heutenants, being a- 
verfe to the enterprife, and yet being unwilling to difcover their 
true motives, feigned illnefs. On this I determined to take the 
command in perfon, and with much difficulty prevailed on thirty 
volunteers to follow me. 


With this handful of men, and two fmail boats, I quitted the * 


Ranger at eleven o’clock at night, and rowed towards the har- 
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bour ; but, it being farther off than we imagined, and the tide 
again{t us, day broke > before we had effected a landing. 

I now fent the fmalleft of the boats towards the northern fide of 
the harbour to fet fire to the veffels, while I myfelf advanced with 
the other to the fouth, to take poffeflion of the fort and battery, 
the firft of which was taken by affault, 1 myfelf being the firit to 
enter it through one of the embrafures. We then nailed up the 
thirty-fix cannon mounted on the batteries, and advanced towards 
the fouth, with a view of burning all the veffels, when, to my in- 
finite altonifhment, J beheld the other boat returning, without 
having done any thing. 

On this, I deemed it belt to unite my forces, with a view of 
effecting, at leaft, fome part of our enterprife. In fhort, we fet 
fire to ene of the veffels, and it foon burned with great fiercenels, 
and began to communicate ; bnt, as it was now eight o’clock in 
the morning, and the inhabitants began to approach near us in 
crowds, I could nolonger defer my retreat, which was made in 
good order. On my return on board the Ranger, the wind being 
tavourable, I fet fail for the coaft of Scotland. It was my in- 
tention to take the Earl of Selkirk prifoner, and detain his Lord- 
fhip as a hoftage, in conformity to the project already mentioned. 
It was with this view, that about noon of the fame day 1 landed 
on that nobleman’s eftate, with two officers anda fewmen. In 
the courfe of our progrefs, I fell in with fome of the inhabitants, 
who taking me for an Englifhman, obferved, that Lord Selkirk 
was thenin London, but that her ladyfhip and fevera] ladies were 
at the Caftle. 

On this, I determined to return: but fuch moderate conduct 
was not conformable to the wifhes of my people who were dif- 
pofed to pillage, burn, and aes every thing, in imitation of 
the condué of the Englifh towards the Americans Although I 
was not difpofed to copy fuch horrid proceedings, r more efpecially 
when a lady was in queltion ; it was yet neceflary to recur to 
fuch means as fhould fatisfy their cupidity, and, at the fame time, 
provide for Lady Selkirk’s fafety. It immediately appeared to 
me, to be the moft proper mode to give orders to the two officers 
to repair to the Caftle with the men, who were to remain on the 
outlide under arms, wijle they themfelves entered alone. They 
were then inftructed to enter, and demand the family plate, in 3 

polite manner, accepting whatever was offered tothem, and then 
to return, without making any farther inquiries, or attempting te 
fearch for more. 

I was punctually obeyed ; the plate was delivered ; Lady Sel- 
kirk herfelf obferved to the officers, that fhe was exceedingly fen- 
fible of my moderation; fhe even intimated a with to repair to 
the fhore, although a mile diitant from her refidence, in order to 
invite me to dinner ; but the officers would not allow her lady- 
fhip to take fo much trouble. 

Next day, April 24, 1778, I prepared to return to Carrickfer- 
gus, to attack the Drake in open day ; but the licutenants were 
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averfe to the project, and the crew of the Ranger became fo mu- 
tinous, that Iran no fmall rifk of being either killed or thrown 
into the fea ; and but two days before, I was on the point of 
being abandoned, and left a-fhore at Whitehaven. 

In the mean time, the captain of the Drake floop of war, 
having been informed of our defcent at Whitehaven, prepared to 
attack us ; and, while every thing was getting ready, he difpatch- 
ed an officer on board his boat, with a fpy-glafs, in order to re- 
connoitre the Ranger. On this, I immediately mafked my guUNS, 
kept my men out of fight, and difguifed the veffel in fuch a man- 
nerasto refemble a merchantman ; in confequence of this the 
crew of the boat were deceived andtaken. This trifling fuccefs 
produced the effects of enchantment on my failors, who were no 
longer averfe from giving her battle. 

The Drake, having fired fome cannon to recal her boat, hoif- 
ted her anchor, and came out, attended by a number of yachts 
and pleafure-boats, with ladies and gentlemen on board: but, 
when the engagement became ferious, they thought proper to 
withdraw to a refpectful diftance. 

No fooner did the enemy make his appearance, than J Jay fo, 
determined not to engage until fhé came within piftol-fhot. The 
engagement was accordingly fuftained with great vivacity-on 
both fides, during an hour and five mimutes, when, the captain © 
and lieutenant being both mortally wounded, thé the Englith flag 
was lowered, and I took poffeffion of her. I regretted greatly the 
death of thefe brave men, and committed them to the ocean with 
all the honours due to their valour. I, at the fame time, difmif- 
fed the fix fifhermen, whom I have before mentioned, whofe lofs I 
repaired, and whofe fervices I recompenfed out of my own 
purfe. ' 

The Drake was greatly damaged in her maits and tackling, 
and loft forty two men either killed or wounded during the ac- 
tion. I had alfo taken feveral other prizes; but, as my compli- 
ment of men had only amounted. 123, I retained no more than 
two of them, which arrived in fafety at Breit, where I myfelf an- 
chored with the Ranger and Drake, on the 7th of May, after an 
abfence of twenty-eight days, during which I had taken upwards 
of 200 prifoners. This expedition was of great diflervice to great 
Britian as fhe was not only obliged to fortify her ports, but alfo to 
permit the arming of the Irifh volunteers, as Lord Mountmorris 
demonftrated in a fpeech in Parliament. 

At the time I had been obliged to permit my people to take 
Lady Selkirk’s plate, I determined to redeem it out of my own 
funds the moment it fhould be fold, and reftore it to the family. 
Accordingly, on my arrival at Breft, I inftantly difpatched a 
moft pathetic letter to her ladyfhip, in which I detailed the mo- 
tives of my expedition, and the cruel neceffity I was.dnder, in 
confequence of the conduct of the Englith in America, to infli& 
the punifhment of retaliation. This was fent open to the poft- 
mafter-general, that it might be fhewn to the King of England 
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and his minifters, and the Court of St. James’s was at length 
obliged to renounce the fanguinary act of its Parliament, and 
exchange thofe very Americans whom they called traitors, pi- 
rates, and felor.s, again{t the prifoners of war, whom I had taken 
and carried to France. 

During the courfe of the war, I found it impoflible to reftore 
the plate belonging to the Selkirk family ; ; I, however, purchafed 
it at a great price, and at length found means to fend it by land 
from I’ Orient to Calais by means of M. de Calonne, who tran 
mitted to me a very r flattering letter on the occafion ; in fhort, I 
at length received a very flattering letter from the Earl of Sel- 
kirk, acknowledging the receipt of it. 

Thad no fooner arrived at Breft, than Admiral the Count 
D’Orvilliers tranfmitted an account of my expedition to the Min- 
iter of Marine, in confequence of which it was mtimatedto Dr. 
Franklin, that his Majey was defirous I fhould repair to Ver- 
failles, as he was refulved to employ me on a fecret expedition, 
~ which purpofe he would give me the Jndienne, with fome 

ther frigates, with troops, &c. forthe purpofe of effeting a de- 
die I was inftantly informed of this by the ambat ffador, who 
obferved to me, at the fame time, that this muft be confidered as 
a profound fecret, it being of fo important a nature, that it had 

cen deemed propery to withhold a communication of it even to 
his colleagues. 

M. de Sartine received me with the moft diftinguifhed polite- 
nefs, making me, at the fame time, the molt flattering promifes ; 
ard the Prince de Naffau was fent into Holland to give initraes 
tions for the neceflary arrangements for arming and equipping 
the frigate intended for me. "Bat, 7 in a fhort time after this, hof- 
tilities took place between France and England, in confequence 
of the action with Za Belle Poule. This not a little embarrafled 
the Minifter of the Marine, and the difficulty was not diminifhed 
by the intelligences brought by the prince, who afferted that the 
Dutch w ould not permit the Jndienne to be equipped. 

As M. de Starline had written to the three American minif- 
ters, and obtained their confent for my remaining in Europe, f 
offered to ferve on board of the grand fleet; I alfo communicat- 
ed feveral plans for crippling the power of England, fuch as that 
of deftroving her trade and fettlement on the coalt of Africa, 
and in : Hodion’ S Bay ; of annihilating their fifheries in New- 
foundland ; intercepting their Eaft and Weft India, and, above 
all, the Baltic, fleet, which was efcorted by a fingle frigate, as I 
Jearned by certain information from England. The Minifter a- 
dopted the laft of thefe plans, and I accor dingly repaired to Breft, 
to take the command of one of the frigates of that port, with two 
others, and a cutter, &c. then at St. Maloes; but I found on mg 
arrival, that the Admiral had appointed a French officer to the 
veilel in queftion, and as there was nota fingle moment to be loit, 
the fenior officer of the frigates at St. Maloes was diipatched a- 
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gaint the Baltic fleet, which he miffed, by not fteering fufficient- 
ly near to the coalt of England to intercept !t. 

Being greatly difgufted with a feries of delays, that enfued du- 
ring nine months ; I at length repatred to Veriailles, with an in- 
tention of returning to America, it I fhould not immediately ob- 
tain a command; for I recollected the faying of Old Richard, 
‘« If you with that your affairs fhould be profperous, fuperintend 
them in perfon,” &c. This induced me to promile, that if the 
Minilter fhould at length comply with my requelt, I thould call 
my own fhip “ Old Richard.” 

Accordingly, on obtaining Le Duras until a better veffel could 
be procured, I called her She was a very {mall 
and very old and infirm veffel, that had made four voyages to the 
Eaft Indies. As proper guns could not be procured at l’Ori- 
ent, where the lay, I repaired, firlt to Bourdeaux, and 
then to Angouléme, where I made a contract for fuch as I wante 
ed. On my return, I found that the Marquis de la Fayette, who 
had returned from America, was defirous to join me in the expe- 
dition, it being intended that he fhould command a body of land- 
forces, he having obtained the King’s command for that pur- 
pofe. 

While the neceffary arrangements were making at court, a nae 
vel commifiary purchafed at Nantes a merchantman, called La 
Pallas, of thirty-two eight pounders, and a brig, named La Ven- 
geance, of twelve three-pounders ; but neither of them was calcu- 
lated for war : to thefe was added Le Cerf, a very fine cutter be- 
ionging to the royal navy, carrying eighteen nine-pounders ; 
with the Alliance, a new frigate, belonging to the Untted States 5 
but, as the guns had not as yet .arrived from Angouléme, The 
Good Man Richard was armed from an old battery of twelve- 
pounders, and, as the expedition was intended againft the enemy’s_ 
ports, I mounted fix old eighteen pounders in the gun-room, fo 
that fhe might, in fome meature, be called aforty-gun fhip. As 
it was found impoffible to procure a fuflicient number of Ameri- 
can failors, 1 determined to fupply the deficiency by enrolling 
Englifh ones, who happened to be prifoners of war in France ; 
and in addition to thefe, a certain number of peafants was levied, 
fo that we may be faid to. have had as bad a crew as was ever 
{hipped on board any veiicl...'I was given to underftand, howev. 
er that the chofen body of iravps, under the command of the Mar- 
quis dela Fayette, would ferve asa guarantee for their guod 
conduct; but, no fooner was the litttle fquadron ready, than I 
received a letter from the Marquis, intimating that, the object of | 
the expedition having been divulged at Paris, the King had iffued 
orders to prevent the embarkation of the troops, in confequencdof 
which he had joiued his regiment. 

. : 

Thus the project, which was no les than that of putting Liver, 
pool, the fecond town in England, under contribution, failed. in 
confequence of having been indiferectly communicated to **###4 
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I ought alfo to remark, that, according to the firft arrange. 
ment, my little fquadron was to have been joined by two fire- 
fhips, and sco men of Walfh’s Irith regiment ; but the minifter 
did not keep his word, for he neither procured for nic the fire- 
fhips, nor the foldiers, fo that it became impoffible for me to ful- 
fil the plan I bad concerted, although it was fill more important 
than that of feizing on Liverpool. 

I now received orders to efcort a fleet of tranfports and mer- 
chantmen from l’Orient, deftined for different ports, between that 
and Bourdeaux ; and after that, I was to chafe away the Englith 
cruifers from the Bay of Bifcay, and then to rcturn for further 
orders. 

After executing this commiffion, on my reprefenting how 
neceflary it was to make a diverfion in favour of the Count 
D’Orvilliers, then cruifing in the Channel, with fixty-fix fhips of 
the line, I received acarte blanche, during fix weeks, without any 
other reftriction than that of repairing to the Texel, by the rft 
of October. By this time, I received intimation from England, 
thateight Ealt India-men were foon expected on the coaft of Ire- 
land, near to Limerick. This was an objeét of great attention : 
and as there were two privateers at Port ?Orient ready for fea, 
Le Monfieur of forty guns, and Le Granville of fourteen, the cap- 
tains of which offered to place themfelves under my orders ; I 
accepted the propofition. But the French commiflary who fu- 


perintended the naval department, acted with great impropriety 


on this, as well as on many former occafions. 

The little fquadron, at length, fet fail from the road of Groays, 
on the 14th of Auguft, 1779 ; but we had no fooner proceeded 
to the north of the mouth of the Channel, than Le Monfieur and 
Le Granville abandoned me during the night, and Le Cerf foon 
after imitated their conduct. I was extremely anxious to cruife 
for a fertnight in the latitude of Limerick: but the Captain of 
the Alliance, after objeéting to this, alfo left me during the night ; 
and as I had now with me only the Pallas and the Vengeance, I 
was obliged to renounce my original intentions. 

I took two prizes on the coaft of Ireland ; and, within fight of 
Scotland, came up with and feized two priv: iteers, of twenty-two 
guns each, which, with a brigantine, I fent to Bergen in Norway, 
according to the orders Ihad received from Dr. Franklin : thefe 
prizes, however, were reftored to the Englith by the King of 
Denmark. 

When I entered the Narth Sea, I captured feveral veffels, and 
learned by my prifoners, as well as by the newfpapers, that the 
capital of Scotland and the Port of Leith were'left totally de- 
fencelefs. 1 alfo underftood at the fame time, that my informa- 
tion relative to the eight India-men was correct; they having 
entered Limerick three days after I had been obliged to leave 
the neighbourhood of that port. 

As there were only a twenty-gun fhip and two cutters in Leith 
Road, I deemed it practicable to lay thefe two places under con: 
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4ribution. I had indeed no other force to execute this projeé, 
than the Richard, the Pallas, and the Vengeance ; but I weil 
knew, that, in order to perform a brilliant action, it is not always 
neceflary to poflefs great means. | therefore held out the prof- 
pect of great booty to the captains under my command ; and,as 
to myfelf, I was fatisfied with the idea of making a diverfion in 
favour of the Count D’Orvilliers, who was then in the Channel, 

1 now diftributed red cloaths to my men, and put fome cf 
them on board the prizes, fo as to give them the appearance of 
tranfports full of troops. All the neceflary arrangements were 
alfo taken to carry the enterprife into execution: but, about a 
guarter of an hour before the defcent was to have been made, 
a fudden tempeft arofe, and drove me out of ihe Forth, or Edin- 
burgh Frith, and fo violent was the florm that one of my prizes 
was loft. 

This did not, however, deter me, notwithflanding the fmallnefs 
of my forces, from forming different enterprizes of a fimilar na- 
ture: but I could not induce the Captains of the Pallas and 
Vengeance to fecond my views. I was therefore obliged to con- 
tent myfelf with {preading alarm on the coaft, and dellroying 
the fhipping, which I did as far as Hull. 

On the morning of the 23d of September, while I was cruifing 
in the latitude of Flamborough Head, which I had appointed as 
a place of rendezvous for my little {qguadron, and where I hoped 
to be rejoined by the Alliance and Le Cerf, and alfo to fall in 
with the Baltic fleet; this convoy accordingly appeared, at a 
time when I had been abandoned by feveral of my conforts, had 
loft two boats, with their crews, who had run away on the coaft 
of Ireland, and when a third, with eighteen men on board, was 
in chafe of a merchantman to the windward, leaving me with a 
{canty crew, and only a fingle lieutenant, and fome inferior off- 
cers, on board. | 

It was about two oclock in the afternoon that the Baltic fleet 
appeared in view, I then happened to have the wind cf it, and 
was about two Icagues diflant from the coafi of England. I 
learned from my prifoners, that the convoy was efcorted by the 
Serapis, a new veflel, that could mount fifty-fix guns but then 
carried only forty-four, on two decks, the lower battery carrying 
eighteen pounders, and the Countefs of Scarborough, a now 
twenty-two gun fhip. 

We were no fooner deferied than the armed veffels flood ovt 
to fea, while the trade took refuge under the cannon of Scarbo- 
rouzh Caitle. 

As there was but little wind, I could not come up with the 
encmy before night. The moon did not rife until eight, and ot 
the clofe of the day the Serapis and Countefs of Scarboroush 
tacked and ftood in for the fortrefs. 1 was lucky enough to cii- 
cover this manoceuvre by means of my night-glafs, without which 
I-thould have remained in ignorance of it. Oa this I immeci- 
aicly aliered my courfe fix points, with a view of cutting oil the 
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enemy ; which was no fooner perceived by the Pallas, than it 
was fuppofed my crew had mutined, which induced her captain 
to haw! bis wind, and ftand out to fea while the Alliance Jay to, 
to windward, at a confiderable diftance ; and, as the captain of 
this veffel had never paid any attention whatever to the fignals 
of the Richard fince her leaving France; I was obliged to run alt 
rifks, and enter into afion with the Richard only, to prevent the 
enemy’s efcape. 

I accordingly beg: in the engagement at feven oclock at night, 
within piftol-fhot of the Serap’ s, and fuftained the brunt of it for 
nearly a whole hour at that diftance, expofed, not only to her 
fire, but alfo to that of the Countefs of Scarbor ough, which raked 
the Richard by means of the broadfide fhe fired into ber ftern. 

It ought to be here remarked, that the Richard, properly 
{peaking, was only a thirty-four oun frigate, carry ing only twelve 
pounders : : but fix eighteen. pounders had been placed in the gun- 
room, in cafe of being obliged to recur to a cannonade in an en- 
emy’s harbour. The fea be cing very calm during the engage- 
ment, I hoped to be able to derive great advantace from this cir- 
cumftance; but, inflead of this, they burft at the commencement 
of the afta. and the officers and men pofted at this fervice, and 
who were feletted as the beft of the whole crew, were either kil- 
led, wounded, or affrighted to fuch a degree, that none of them 
were of any fervice during the reft of the engagement. 

In this unfortunate extremity, having to “contend with three 
times my own ftrength, the Richard being in imminent danger of 
going to the bottom, and her guns being no longer in a condition 
to return the enemy’s fire, I had recourfe to a : dangerou S expedi- 
ent, to grapple with the Serapts, in order, ou the one hand, to 
rend r her fuperiority ufelefs, and on the other, to cover curfelves 
from the — of her confort. his maneceuvre fucceeded moft ad- 
mirably, and I faficned the Serapis, with my own hands, to the 
Richard. On this, the C: ap tain, of the Countefs of Scarborough, 
who was a natural fon of the Duke of Northumberland, conduc. 
ted himfelf Jike a mian of fenfe, and from that moment ceafed to 
ere upon us, we ll knowing that he mnuft at the fame time dam- 

e the Ser: ADIS. 

i: hat yefle! beine to windward at the moment we had grappled, 
inftantly dropped her anchor, hopi ing by this to difengage herfelf 
from us; but this did not anfwer her expectations, and the en- 
gagement, from that moment, confilled cf the dicharge of great 
guns, {wivels, mufquetry, and grenades. The Englith, at firft, 
teltified a defire to board the Richard, but they no fooner faw the 
danger than they age The enemy, however, poflefied the 
advants age of their two batteries, befides the ouns on th reir forecal- 
tle and quatter-ce ck, while our carnon were cither burft or aban- 
doned, excepting four pieces on the forecafile, which were alfo 
relinguifhed during fome minutes. Mr. Meafe, the cfficer who 
commanded thefe guns, had been dangeroufly wounded on the 
ead, and having, at that period, no greater objeét to oceupy my 
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attention, I myfelf took his pot. A few failors came to my affilt- 
ance of their own accord, and ferved the two guns next to the ene- 
my with furprifling courage and addrefs. A fhort time after 
this, I received fufficient affiftance to be able.to remove one of the 
forecaftle guns from the oppolite fide; but we had not ftrength 
fufficicnt to remove the other, fo that we could only bring three to 
bear upon the enemy during the remainder of the aédon. r 

The moon, which, as I have already obferved, rofe at eight, 
beheld the two veflels furrounded by tlame, in confequence of the 
explofion of the cannon, Itfo happened at this period, that the 
main matt of the Serapis, which was painted yellow, appeared ex- 
tremely diltin@, fo as to form an excellent mark ; on this, I point- 
ed one of my guns at it, taking care to ram home the fhot. In 
the mean time, the two other pieces were admirably ferved 
againft the and fwept its forecaftle, by means of an ob- 
lique fire. The ¢ofs alfo feconded us bravely by means of mui- 
quetry and fwivels, and alfo threw a multitude of grenades fo as 
greatly to annoy the enemy. By thefe means they were driven 
from their quarters, notwithftanding their fuperiority in point of 
men and artillery. 

The Captain of the Serapis, after confulting with his officers, 
refolved to ftrike #,but an unlucky accident, which occurred on 
board the Richard, prevented this: a bullet having deftroyed one 
of the pumps, the carpenter was feized with a panic, and told 
the gunner, and other petty officer, that we were finking. 
Some one obferved fat the fame time, that both I and the lieuten- 
ant were killed ; in confequence of which the gunner, confidering 
himfelf as commanding officer, ran inftantly to the quarter-deck, 
in order to hawl gown the American colours, which he would 
have actually hawled down, had not the flag-ftaff. been carried 
away at the timethe Richard grappled with the Serapis. 

The captain,? py hearing the gunner exprefs his wifhes to fur- 
render, in con{g@vence of his fuppofing that. we were finking, in- 
{tantly addrefigc imfelf to me, and exclaimed, “ Do you afk for 
quarter ae afk for quarter? I was fo eccupicd, at this pe- 
riod, in fervingthe three pieces of cannon on the forecaftle, that I 
remained totaly ignorant of what had occurred on deck; I re- 
plied, hower, § I. do not dream of furrendering, but I am deter- 
mined to mgkgyou ftrike !” 

The Englifkcommander, however, conceived fome faint hopes, 
in confequencdof what had been faid, that the Richard was atual- 
ly finking ; bu when he perceived that her fire did not diminifh, 
he immediate!’ ordered his men from the forecaftle, where they 
were too muchexpofed, and ftationed them below, where they kept 
up fuch a tremuadous difcharge againit the Serapis, that it at once 
indicated vene¥ace and defpair. 

It has already vecn obferved, that when I commenced the ac- 
tion, the Pallas wsoat a great diftance to windward, while the 
Alliance lay to imhe, fame pofition. When the Captain of the 
former perceived tht the engagement took place, he {poke to his 
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confort ; but they loft a great deal of time, and it was not un- 
til now, that they came within gun-fhot of the Countefs of 

carborough, and a kind of running fight took place between the 
Jatter and the Pallas. The Alliance followed them, and on 
pafling us, fired a broadfide, which as we were clofely engaged 
with the enemy, did more harm to them than to us. 

The battle ftill continued with uncommon ardour between us 
and the enemy, whofe -— or burned, and her main-maft cut 
away, by degrees, by our bullets ; while the heavier metal of the 
Serapis drove in one of the fides of my fhip, and met with little 
orno refiftance. In fhort, our helm was rendered ufelefs, and 
the poop was only fupported by an old and fhattered piece of tim- 
ber, which alone prevented it from giving way. 

At length, after a fhort engagement, the Countefs of Scar. 
borough furrendered to the Pallas; it was then that the Captain 
of the latter afked the Commander of the Aliiance, * Whether he 
would take charge of the prize, or fail and give fuccour to the 
Commodore?” On this, the Alliance began fo ftand backwards 
and forwards under her topfails, until, having got to the wind- 
ward, fhe came down, and difcharged a fecontl, broadfide againtt 
the fore-part of the Serapis, and the hind-part of the Richard. 
On this I and feveral other perfons begged fier God’s fake, that 
they would ceafe firing, and fend a few mén, on board of us ; 
but he difobeyed, and fired another broadfide.as he pailed along 5 
after which he kept at a moft refpectful diftgnce, and took great 
care not to expofe himfelf during the rema@mder of the action, 
without receiving a fingle fhot, or having a faa wounded during 
the whole engagement. 

‘The idea that we were finking had taken Lich poffeffion of the 
armourer’s mind that he actually opened the feiittles, and made all 
the prifoners, to the number of a hundred, 4 ‘ly forth, in oppo» 
fition to my reiterated orders. ‘This eventgight have proved 
fatal, had I not taken advantage of their affrityt to ftation them 
at the pumps, where they diipayed furprifingt geal, appearing 
actually to forget their captivity ; for there wag nothing to pre- 
vent their going on board the Serapis ; or, it whs in their pow. 
er to put an end tothe engagement in an inftant, by either killing 
me, or throwing me into the fea. $43 | 

As our three quaiter-deck guns continued t6 play, without in- 
terruption, on the enemy, raked her hinder-part§, and damared 
her maft in fuch a manner. that it was only gupported fiom 
falling by the yards of our ihip, while the tops:poured in a con- 
tinual difcharge ; the fire of the Englifh began te deaden in fuch 
a manner as to bereave them of all hope of fuccefs, : 

A cireumftance, however, occurred, that cortabuted not a lit. 
tle to the victory of the Richard: this was the ggtraordinary in- 
trepidity and prefence of mind of a Scotch & ildr, potted in the 
main-top: this brave fellow, of his own aceotd, feized a lighted 
match, and a bafket of hand grenades, with which he advanced 
along the main-yard, until he had arrived’@aglly above the ene- 
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my’s deck. As the flames of their parapets and fhrouds, added 
to the light of the moon, enabled him to diftinguifh objects ; the 
moment he perceived two or three perfons aflembled together, he 
inftantly difcharged a hand-grenade among them ; he had even 
addrefs enough to drop feveral through their fcuttles, and one of 
them fet fire to the cartridge of an eighteen pounder belonging 
to the lower deck, the difcharge of which {corched feveral of the 
crew. 

On this, the Captain of the Serapis came upon the quarter- 
deck, lowered his flag, and afked for quarter, at the very mo- 
ment his main-maft had fallen into the fea. He then came on 
board with his officers, and prefented me with his fword. While 
this was tranfacting, eight or ten men belonging to the Richard 
feized on the Serapis’s fhallop, which had been at anchor during 
the engagement, and made off. | 

It was more than eleven o’clock, when the battle ended ; it 
had confequently lated more than four hours. My fhip had 
no more than 322 men, good, bad, and indifferent, on board, at 
the commencement of the engagement ; and the fixty of thefe, 
pofted in the gun-room when the gun burit, having been of no 
further fervice during the action, could not be properly confider~ 
ed as forming part the crew oppofed to the Serapis, which had _ 
received a fupply of Englifh failors while in Denmark ; and it. 
appeared indeed by the mufter-roll, that there were upwards of 
400 on board ofher, when the fir gun was fired. Her fuperi- 
ority was ftill more confiderable in refpeét to guns, without men- 
tioning her greater weight of metal, which furpafled ours beyond 
all comparifon. Thus, fetting alide the damage done by the 
Countefs of Scarborough, during the forepart of the action, and 
alfo by the three broadfides from the Alliance, it will be eafy to 
form a duejudgement of the combat between the Richard and 
the Serapis, and fet a proper value on a victovy obtained overa 
force fo greatly fuperior, after fuch a long, bloody, and clofe en- 
gagement. 

The Vengeance, a corvette, mounting twelve three-pounders, 
and the boat belonging to the pilot, with my fecond lieutenant, 
another officer, and ten men, would have been of fingular fervice, 
either in purfuing and capturing the convoy, or by reinforcing 
me: but, ftrange as it may appear, the fact is, that thay remain- 
ed all this tims mere fpectators of the action, in which they took 
no intereft, keeping themfelves to windward, and out of all dan- 
ger ; while, on the other hand, the conduct of the Alliance had, 
at leaft the appearance of proceeding from a principle worfe than 
ignorance or infubordination. 

It mult appear clear, from what has been already faid, that if 
the enemy’s ports were not arnoyed the Baltic fleet taken, and 
the eight Indiamen feized, the blame did not lie with me. 

It is but juttice, however, to obferve, that fome of my officers 
conducted themfelves admirably during the a@ion. The Lieu- 
tenant, Mr. Dale, being left alone at the guns below, and finding 
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he could not rally his men, came upon the deck, and fuperintend- 
ed the working of the pumps, notwithftanding he had been 
wounded. Notwithftanding all his efforts, the hold was more 
than half full of water when the enemy furrendered. 

During the laft three hours of the action both the veiiels where 
on fire: by throwing water on the flames, it was fometimes fup- 
pofed that they were quenched, but they always broke forth 
new, and, on the clofe of the action, -we imagined it wholly ex- 
tinguifhed. It was very calm during the remainder of the night ; 
but, when the wind began to blow, our danger became immi- 
nent, the fire having penetrated the timbers, ‘and fpread until it 
had reached within a few inches of the powder magazine. On 
this, the ammunition was brought on the deck, to be | thrown into 
the fea, in cafe of extremity ; ; but we, at length, fucceeded in 
our endeavours, by cutting away a few planks, and employing 
our buckets. 

Next morning the weather was hazy, and net a fingle fail was 
to be feen. We then examined the Richard, to fee if it were 
poffible to carry her into any port. This proving wholly im- 
practicable, all the boats were employed in carrying the wound- 
ed on board the other veffels. This occupied much of our time, 
and on the fucceeding day, notwithftanding all our pumps had 
been at work, the hold was entirely full of water, and the veffel 
foon after funk. On this occafion I could only fave the fignal 
flags, and I loft all my property, amounting to more than 25,0c0 
livres. 

On this, I inftantly affumed the command of the Serapis, on 
which we erected jury-ma/fls ; but the fea was fe tempeftuous that 
it was ten days before we reached the Texel. 

No fooner was my arrival known than forty two veffels forming 
different {quadrons of frigates, were fitted out from the various 
ports of Great Britain again{t me, and two of thefe were ftation- 
ed during three months at the mouths of the ‘Texel and the Fly. 
My fituation in Holland influenced not a little the condu@ of 
the belligerent powers, at the fame time that it excited the atten- 
tion of all Europe. The Englifh minifter at the Hague addref- 
fed different memorials to the States General, in all’ of which he 
infilted that the Serapis = the Countefs of Scarborough * fhould 
be delivered up to the King, his mafter ;”’ and he, at the famé 
time, claimed me, under the appellation of “the Scotch Pirate.” 

Initead of liftening to thefe propojfitions, the States General 
permitted me to land my wounded on the ifland of the Texel, 
which was delivered up to me for that purpofe: on this, the Brit- 
ith Government became furious, and Holland was reduced to fo 
critical a fituation, that the States were under the neceflity of in- 
fitting, that I fhould either leave the Texel, or produce a com- 
niifion from his Molt Chriftian Majelty, and hoift the French 
flag. 

The Prince of Orange, who was attached to the Englifh inter- 
eft, fent the Vice-admiral Rhynft, who was alfo Englith in Is 
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heart, to afflume the command of the Dutch fquadron in the Tex- 


el, compofed of thirteen two- deckers. ‘This officer drew up his 
fquadron, during fix weeks, in fuch a manner as to menace us ; 
and, in fhort, did every thing in his power to rendaw my fituation 
both dangerous and difagreeable. 

In the meantime, l had an interview with the Duke de la 
Va waguyon, at Amfterdam, who intimated to me, that it was the 
intention of the King of France that I fhould hoitt his flag during 

y ftay in the Tex: al, as he imagined, that my prizes would af. 
favedly fall into the enemy’s hands if I tried to efcape. I, how- 
ever, refufed this honour, as I had declared myfe if an American 
‘officer, and had given a copy of my commifion from Congres 
to the Dutch Admiral. It was contrived, however, at length, 
that I fhould go on board the frigate Alliance, the Captain of 
which had been fent to Paris, to give an account t of his éondud, 
and where I fhould {till carry my former colours, while the priz- 
es fhould hoift the French flag. . 

At length, the wind becoming favourable, on the 27th of Feb- 
ruary, 1779, the Alliance fet fail, after having loft all her aa- 
chors, one only excepted, in confequence of Admiral Rhynft’s in- 
ftructions to the pilots, and it was at leaft an hundred to one, 
that we fhould fall in with the enemy. I, however, had the 

ood fortune to efcape, amnough the Alliance pafled the Straits 
of Dover, within fight of the Englifh fquadron in the Downs. 
After getting clear of the Chanr nel, I fcon reached the Jatitude 
of Cape Finfterre, and entered the port of Corunna, January 16, 


1780. 
Oa my return to France, I found that the French ¢ ed ae 
had made a private fale of my prizes to the Hing » Without 


fultina me. On this, I re sed to Verfail les, along with Di, 
Pranktin, but was received with great coolnefs by the Minifter of 
the Marine. On this account, I declined aiking him to prefent 
me to his Majefty; this honour was conferred on me next day by 
the Prince de Beauveau, Capt. of the Guards. The seer Te- 
ceived me at the opera, and all the public places whe re L appear~ 
ed, with the moft lively enthufiafm: this, added to the very fa- 
vourable reception I receined from his Majeity, afforded me fin- 
gular fatisfaciion ; and the Miniter of the ‘Marine from that mo- 
ment paid me the moft marked attention. 

The Count de Maurepas, about this time, intimated to me, 

that his Majefly had refolved to confer fome di! tinguifhed mark 
of his bounty and perfonal efleem on me; this proved to be 
a fword, cacao with gold, on which was engraved the follow- 
ing flatter ing MOtto 

VINDICATI MARIS 
LUDOVICUS XVI. REMUNERATOR 
STRENUO VINDICI. 

The hilt was of gold, and the blade, &c. were emblazoned 
with his Majefty’s arms, the attributes of war, and an emblemati;, 
'¢ esp vation of the alliance between France and America, 
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The Moft Chriftian King, at the fame time, tranfmitted a moft 
admirable letter to Congrefs, in which he offered to decorate me 
with the Order of Military Merit. All this was extreme!y ‘at- 
tering, as Louis XVJ. had never prefented a {word to any ciher 
officer, and never conferred the crofs, except on fuch oicers as 
were iavelted with his Majefty’s commiflion. 

The Minitter of the Marine, a fhort time after this, lent me the 
Ariel, a king’s fhip, carrying twenty guns, with whjch I failed, 
Odober 8th, 1780, for America. The wind was at firft favour- 
able, but I was ree after in danger of founderin ng on the Pen- 
marks, and efcaped only by cutting away my main and mizen 

matts. Asfoon as the lorm abat ed, we erected jury y-matts, and 
returned to refit ; in fhort, it was the 18th of December before 
{ could proceed for Philidelphia. 

aaring the voyage, I fe Fe in with an Enelih twenty-cun thin, 
called the Triumph, and partly by flratagem, and partly by hard 
fighting, forced her to ftrike her flag ; : but, while we were about 
to take poffefiion of her, the C: aptain, taking advantage of her fu- 
perior failing, made off, and efcaped. 

On my arrival in America, the Congrefs, on the reprefentation 
of the Chevalier de Ia Luzerne, paffed a law to enable me to ac- 
cept the Military Order of France. The French Miniter, on this 


occafion, gave an entertainment, to which all the Members of 


Congrefs, and the principal inhabitants of Philadelphia, were 
invited ; after which I was invefted, in their prefence, with the 
ecorations ad the Order. 

As the three Minilters.. plenipotentiary from America had un- 
fortunately difagreed, it neceflarily follows that there would he 
fome contradiction in refpeét to their reports coneerning mc. In 
confequence of this, the Congrefs enjcined the Admiralty to in- 
quire into the nature of my conneétion with the Court of Trance, 
and the reafons which had induced me to remain in Europe, and 
delay the convoy of the military ftores appertaining to the United 
States. In confequence of the examination that enfued, and the 
report that was delivered in, the Congrefs pafled an A&, dated 
April 14, 17815 in which I was thanked, in the moft flattering 
manner, * for the zeal, the prudence, and the intrepidity, with 
which I fuftained the honour of the American flag ; "for mv 
‘bold and fuccefsful enterprizes, with a view to redeem from cap- 
tivity the citizens of America, who had fallen into the power of 

the Englith, and for the eminent fervices by which I had added 

luflre to my own character and the arms of f America.” A Com- 
mittee of Congrefs was alfo of opinion “that I deferved a gold 
medal in remembranee of my fervices.” 

On the 21ft of June, i781, f was appointed, by an unanimous 
vote of Congrefs, to the command of the America, a feventy-four 
eun firip, then building ; and, on the birth ofthe Dauphin, I, at 
my own expence, celebrated that happy event by royal falutes 
curing the day, and a brifliaat iduminaticn in the evening accom- 
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An unfortunate accident, foon after this, deprived me of the 
command of that fine veflel: fer the Afagnifique of 74. guns, be« 
longing to the Marquis de Vaudreuil’s fleet happening to be loft 
at Botton’: ; the Congrefs feized on this eceation to teltify its grate 
jtude to his Moft Chriftian Majelty, by prefenting him with tke 
America to re-place her. 

In the mean time, it was rcefolved to place a French fri igate, 
called / Jadienne, with two or three armed veflels, under my orders, 
in order to feine on Bermudas ; but, as this was never put into 
exccution, 1 applied to the Congrefs for leave to ferve on board 
the fleet ofthe Count d@’Eflaing, then deftined for an expedition 
againit Jamaica 

The Marquis , ‘de Vaudreuil received me with great diftin@icn 
on board his own fhip, the Triomphant, where I occupied the fame 
cabin as the Baron de Viomenil, who commanded the Jand forces, 
When we were within fight of Porto Rico, intelligence was ree 
ceived, that Admirals Pigot and Hood were preparing to inter- 
cept us; and as Don Solano, with the Spanith fleet, did not meet 
us at Posto Cabello, according to his promife, many of the offi- 
cers becoming difgufted with the enterprife, fell fick, ad I myfelf 
wasina danger ous ft ates but we were relieved rset our Mita. 
greeable fituation, by intelligence from Europe that a general 
peace had taken place. This circumitance afforded me great 
pleafure, as I now learned that Great Baitain, after a long and 
bloody contef, had been forced to recognize the fovereignty and 
independence of the United States of America. 

On this, we repaired to St. Domingo, where I received every 
poflible mark of efteem from M. de Bellecombe, the Governor ; . 
alter a fhort ftay, I embarked for Philadelphia, penetrated with 
gratitude for the various marks of elteem I had received from all 
the French officers during the five months I had been on board 
his Majetty’s {quadron. 

I was unable to re-eRtablifh my elie during the reft of the 
fummer, which I fpent in Pennfylvania ; ; and I did not get well 
until the autumn, when I recovered by means of the cold: bath. 

I then demanded permiflion to,return to Europe, on purpofe to 
recover the prize money due to myfelt, officers, and failors, which 
was granted me by an AG of Congrels, dated at Prince Town, 
November 1, 1783. 

On this, I embarked at Philadelphia, on board a packet-boat 
deftined for Havre de Grace; but, being forced into Plymouth 
by contrary winds, I took pofthbrfes for London, and then fet 
out for Paris, and was received with great cordiality by the min- 
iltry. 

Having at length received from the Court of France the amount 
of the prizes, [ returned to America on board a French packets 
boat. 
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For the New England Quarterly Magazine. 


Obfervations on Sterne. 
TERNE, in his Triftram Shandy, by way of excufe for the 


freedom of his own pen, mentions the indecency of a Ger- 
man prof ‘effor numbering the amorous exploits of a fparrow. I 
thoucht this, like the Latin differtation on nofes, had been a 
eature of Yorrick’s imagination; but I found the paffage in the 
notes on the C: armina Pri ‘japela, hess the German commenta- 
tors have inveftigated the indeceneies of antiquity with an accu- 
racy truly af onith Ine 5 ang whence probably Sterne took it, un- 
lefs he found it where I have fince found it, in the bookfellers’ 
Biogr aphic: 1] Dictionary, un ader the article Sciopptus. The w ords 
are: ‘Cum Ingolftadii averem, vidi e regione mu‘ei mei paflere 
em coitum vicies repetentem, ¢ at inde adeo ad languorem datum, 
ut avolatus in terram deciderat.’ 

I fuppofe few writers have done more injury to morals than 
Sterne. By blending fentiments of benevolence and de ‘licacy 
with immorality and loofenefs, he induces fome people to think 
that debauchery may be eat and adultcry meritorious. 
Since his time, Novel-writers try to corrupt the principle as well 
as to feduce the imagination. Formerly, fa man felt a paffion 
for the wife or the miftrefs of his friend, he was confcious at leaft 
that, if he perfifted in the purfuit, he was acting wrong ; and if 
the Novel-writer invented fuch a charadier, it was to hold him 
out as an object of deteftation and punifhment. Now this is fo 

varnifhed over with delicate attachment and generous fenfibili ity, 
that the moft fhocking ads of perfidy and feduction are commit. 
ted net only without remorfe, but with felf-complacency ; for we 
are always ready to find cauies of palliation, for thofe crimes we 
are addicted to, and to bend our confcience to our inclination. 
Sterne has fhewn this in a moft incomparable fermon. O fi ome 
nia fic! 








For the New England Quarterly Magazine. 
- Richardfon. 


es HE following charaéer of that celebrated writer, whofe 

novels, while they have been too much depreciated by 
fome, have been much, too much exalted by others, is feleéted 
from Greville’s Maxims. 

‘There is a certain writer who produces perpetual paradoxes 
inmy mind. Iam ata lofs whether he charms or offends me 
molt ; whether to call him the firft of writers, or the lat: and 
this one ihould think a difiiculty allo with other people, for he 
has written what has had merit enough to get into all hands, 

and defeét enough to be thrown out of all ; : “and it.is his great 


praife—his honour—that he is condemned by fenfible men, and 


wey 


Richardfon. $5 
Qpplauded by weak women ; for the firft are often as ignorant of 
the power of the heart, as the others are of thofe of the under- 
ftanding. He is in many particulars the moft minute, fine, deli- 
cate obferver of human nature I ever met with, the moft refined 
and juft in his fentiments ; but he often carries that refinement 
into pucrility, and that juftnefs into taftclefsnefs. He not only 
enters upon thofe beautiful and touching diftinctions which the 
erofs conceptions of meft men are incapable of difcerning, but he 
‘alfo falls upon all the trivial, filly circumftances of fociety, which 
can have only attractions for the nurfery. This writer poffeffes 
infinite powers both of delicacy and reafon ; but he pofleffes not 
the judicious faculty of diredling thofe powers. He 1s deficient 
in‘ taste. Hence heis itregular and falfe in his notions of the 
manners hetreats of. He plainly fhews that he has neither from 
nature nor education the kind of intelligence that fhould cuide 
him in the purfuit he attempts. His underftanding feems to be 
hampered and confined. It wants enlargement and freedom ; 
or, to fay all in one word, Tafte. His men of the world are 
ftrange debauchees, his women outrageoufly Outrés, both in good 
and bad qualities. Parts there are, not only of the moft refined, 
the moft elevated, I had almoft faid the mof celeflial delicacy, 
but even of gaicty, eafeand agreeablenefs: but you fee plainly 
the writer is not a mafter; deficiencies, {tiftnefs, tmpropricties, 
break in upon you at times, and fhock you, and you greive that 
he does not pleafe you more, or lefs.’ 
The fucceeding criticifm from a graver writcr, and in a learned: 


language, relates to his firft workenly ; firft, in my opinion, in: 


merit 2s well as time. I believe this preference that I give to 
Pamela, wiil be efteemed rather paradoxical. But notwithftand- 
ing fome extravagancies and vulgarifms, (among which may be 
reckoned the making Pamela, a young woman of fuperior une 
deritanding, and elegantly educated, often talk like a mere coun- 
try hoyden,) it contains an interefting picture of the manners of 
the great families in the country at that peried, which are now 
totally changed by the more general influx to the metropolis, and 
the large fortunes made by commerce. Astor thofe cried-up 
works, Clariffa and Sir Charles Grandifon, they feem to me to 
defcribe manners and incidents, that neither poffefs the probability 
of real life, nor the attractive furprife of fiction. 

‘Emifia eft in lucem commentitia quedam adolefcentule hif- 
toria,a domino, {pe, pretio, minis, terriculis, omnibufque illecebris 
amatoriis, ad ftuprum folicitate. Laudo quidem caftitatem pi- 
ellz, Ulibatam prorius, et inexpugnabilem. Sed leGorem quoque 
haud mediocri efle preditum decet. Nam plene rerum diluci- 
dz defcriptiones, quarum vel ipfa mentio libidinofa eft, fi virtu- 
tem non moveant folidam ftabilemque, fragilem certe nihil robo- 
ant neque imbecillam.’ 
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86 On a Method of Siudy. 


From fome of thefe remarks I differ, Toto Coelo. Firft, as ta 
the Illecebrx Amatoriz, it is remarkable that Mr. B very 
feldom treats Pamela with common kindnefs, never with flattery 
and attention; and that in the very dew inftances he makes the 
flighteft motion that way, it feems to have its full effet; and that, 
fuppofing Pamela a real charaéter, from the expreffion of her feel- 
mgs, when the conduct of her matter has the leait tendency towards 
kindnefs, there appears little doubt of his fuccefs had he purfued 
that method, the only one that could fuggeft itfelf to any but a 
brute. ‘hey asto the Dulucide Defcriptiones, though fome of 
the fituations are rather indelicate, they are not fo detailed as to 
have much influence on the paflions. 

The greateft evil to be apprehended from Pamela is among fer- 
vant giris; who like, poor Polly Barlow, while they are anxious to 
procure her good fortune, may imprudently miftake the means of 
obtaining It. 
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For the Neaw England Quarterly Magazine. 
On a Method of Study. 


PROPER choice of books is of the utmoft importance toa 

ftudent, becaufe. the time that 1s employed on the perufaj 
of many books, from which little can be gained, is more ulefullyv 
engaged in reading only one, in which we may find contained all 
that we may be cbliged to feek with much labour and perfeve- 
rance in many. | 

The moft infirn€ive writers are thofe who have undertaken to 
inveltigate one fubject, and who have dedicated great part of their 
time to the compofition of a particular treatife. In reading 
works of this fort we acquire, ina few days, the fruit of many 
yearslabour. Ofall the different books that are written on each 
branch of literature, we ought to be perfectly mafter of one ; but 
we fhould take care that it is the beft, that it contains clearly and 
folidly the general rules and ideas of the things we with to ac- 
acquire. “This is what ought to be the ground of our knowledge, 
contenting ourfelves with running over, in a fummary way, the 
titles and abftraéts of others, to fee if they contain any particular 
that we have not already acquired. Onevery difcovery of this 
fort we muft flop, and add a knowledge ef it to that we have al- 
ready gained. 

A. proper regulation of our time is alfo of the utmoft confe- 
quence. Every ftudent, therefore, fhould divide his hours ac- 
cording to the demands of his ordinary occupations ; and then 
adhere, as ftriély as poflible, to the rules he has prefcribed to him- 
felf. For infiance, he fhould dedicate three or four hours to the 
profeffion he means to foilow, before he goes out in the morning, 
and as many when he returns home in the evening. The reft of 
the day he may devote to bufinefs, to relaxation, and to lighter 


ftucdies. 














Calumny. $7 


To make the moft of a little time, it is advifable to ftudy in 
concert with a few friends ; to read together, and each to give 
his opinion of what he has read, and communicate the fruit of his 
private ftudies, which will be thus more ftrongly imprinted on the 
imagination. When one book has been read, or one art or fcience 
earned ; it will be advantageous to imitate the practice of the 
ftudents in divinity and philofophy, who after attending the lec- 
tures of the profeffors, and hearing their explanations, make 
abridged extratts from them. It is not only an afiiitance to the 
memory, but fixes more ftrongly the ideas of thofe things which 
we wifh thoroughly to be mafter of. The tranffating a book 
from one language to another is advantageous, as the application 
that is requifite to tranflate well, exercifes the memory, and fixes 
the attention. It is alfo neceffiry to confult the opinion of per- 
fons of literary eminence, and enquire what books they ufe, and 
which they molt efteem in each branch of {cience. We fhould 
likewife ftudy their method, and try to imitate it. This is the 
way to form ourfelves; and if they are perfons of ready commu- 
nication, we fhall bring away more from an hour’s converfation, 
than can be acquired by months of labour and fludy. Frequent 


isu 


then the meetings of literary men, take a part in their difcourfe, _ 


and remark their different reflections, and their manner of ex- 
prefling themfelves ; and afterwards employ half an hour every 
night in recollecting what has been learned in the day, what 
has been either feen, read, or heard; and immediately confule 
thofe pafflages. which have been either cited, praifed, cenfured, 
explained or criticifed. We fhould always have a pocket-book to 
mark down in a few words what we wilh to examine more deep- 
ly, to vindicate, or to criticife; fo that nothing may efcape the 
memory. We fhould alfo always carry about us fome book of 
merit, but which does not require deep application, to read tn 
moments of leifure, and when we are occafionally alone, by 
which means we fhall find at the end of the year that much time 
has been ufefully employed, which would otherwife have been 
loft. At the commencement of a courfe of ftudy it is right to 
confider feveral fubjeéts, as if with an intention to write on them; 
for fo, many things will b¢ remarked that might otherwile efcape 
the obfervation. This is abfolutely neceflary for thofe who are 
intended for the bar or the pulpit. 


For the New England Quarterly Magazine. 
On Calumny. 


ALUMNY is a vice generally detefed, and which every 
one reprehends; but whether fuch univerfal abhorrence 
es from adual difguft, or froma dread of becoming its’ obje& 
one day or other, we fhall not now difeufs; it is mo% probable 
the latter, ; 
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88 The Point of Henour. 


Pafcal informs us, that the church delayed giving the committe 
nion to murderers and calumniators, until the hour of 
the Council of Lateran pronounced perfons convicted of calum- 
ny (although they may have weaned themfelves of ihe vice) as 
unworthy of admiffion into clerical orders ; and the authors of 
de ‘famatory hibels, who cannot prove. wh: ut they have SAAT RRERS 


Fa’ sth 7 
Vibe Lia g 


The il! uftrious author of the Spirit of Laws Obdervcs, that 
among the Romans the law that fupported the citizens mutually 
accufing each other was good, according to the political {pirit of 
that republic, where it was every citizen’s duty to be watchful 
of every thing relative to the commonweal. During the reign 
of the Emperors it produced a multitude of calumniators ; it 
was Sylla, according to Montefquieu, who, in the courfe of his 
dicatorfhip, taught | them by his own example, that fo execrable 
a race of men was not to be punifhed, but rather fometimes to 
be recompented. ra PRters however, muft be the government in 
which they are punifhed 

The Athenians rever red calumny, and Appelles painte sda pic- 
ture for that purpofe, the defign of which would be alone fuf 
ficient to juftify the admiration ‘of his age and country for fucha 
monfter. In this excelent piece, Credulity was r eprefeated with 
long ears, ftretching out her hands to Calumny, coming up to 
meet her. Credulity Was accompanied by Ignorance and Suf- 
picion. Ignorance was repainted under the figure of a blind 
woman; and Sufpicion was exhibited under the figure of a man 
agitated by fecret difquictude, and tacitly applauding himfelf for 
fome difcovery made. 

Calumny, with a ferocious look, occupied the middle of the 
picture, fhaking a torch with her left hand, and with her right 
dragging Innocence by the hair cf her head, who, in the form of 
a child, feems mournfully to fupplicate the interference of heaven 
in its favour. She was preceded by Envy, who with wan and 
meagre look, and piercing eyes, was followed by ftratagem and 
Flattery at a remote Siixnce, where objects were as yet > aes ern- 
ible. “Truth was feen flowly advancing in the footiteps of Cal- 
umny, leading Repentance with her in a mourning habit. 

What an exertion of genius and ability was this picture! - 

The Athenians would have done well, had they deitroyed the 
ftatue erected si them to Calumny, and fixed this prodution of 
A pelles, in its place. 
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Zibe Point of Honour. 
HE Point of Honour, though a creature of the imagins- 
tion, is neverthelefs the idol of the greater part of mankind, 
notwithtanding the pretexts which impart life to it, are capri- 
cioufnels and frivolity. 








Spaniards. &9 

When a bravo has been affronted, or affronts any one, he im- 
mediately talks of fatisfacion. A countryman having the mif- 
fortune to meet in company with three or four of our modern 
bravos, was very ill treated. On the following day, he received 
a letter, wherein the one who had offended him molt, offered to 
give him fatisfaction in an honourable way. ws Surely,” faid the 
couatryman, “ this is very pleafant; lat night he committed a 
thoufand irregularities to irritate me, and this morning he imag- 
ines to appeafe me, by running me through the body.” 

In this inftance, we fee the conduét of the generality of man- 
kind. In this age, that which conititutes a man of honour, is 
not in the virtue of fhunning the commiffion of faults, but in the 
audacity of fupporting thofe he has committed. Does it not re- 
quire an uncommon {tretch of patience, when we fee rank fo con- 
founded, that men of merit and birth fhould frequently lofe their 
lives in a duel, by hands more infamous than the public execu- 
tioner, while the unworthy affaffin faves himfelf and lives unpun- 
ifhed ? 3 

The method of terminating a quarrel by a duel, is neither 
founded on reafonor honour; and what is called refentment, is 
but an impofture, woven with cowardice, falfehood, and rafhnefs, 
If we examine the cauies of quarrels in general, we fhall find the 


greater part of them are occafioned by fome hot-headed meng: 


who will never acknowledge themfelves in the wrong, and who 
declare themfelves men of fpirit, bravery, and honour, with all 
the infolence which cuftom authorizes, but would think them- 
felves difhonoured by fincerely avowing they had committed a 
fault. Thefe are the b'peds, who have brought into fafhion the 
art of giving a man fatisfaction, by threatening to blow his brains 
out, or actually doing it. 
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For the New England Quarterly Magazine. 
Spaniards. 

ERSONS unacquainted with the Spaniards, confider their 
gravity and dullnefs as pride ; but itis not always fo. Nev- 
erthelefs, it cannot be denied that this nation has a certain haugh- 
tinefs, which it derives from the extent of its conquefts, the ideas 
of its origin, or perhaps from the majefty of its language. It is 
not only among perfons of high life that Spanith pride is re- 
markable; an artificer, a man of the loweft rank, and evena 
common beggar, maintains, amidft all his mifery, a walk, and a 

tone of confidence, that feems to place him above his condition. 
We may here notice the anfwer of the beggar in Madrid toa 
perton who paffed by, and reprubated his preferring to be an idle 
begvar, inftead of engaging in fome ufful employ: “It is not 
council, bat money that I afk of you,” replied the haughty beg- 
aur, and turned his back with all the gravity common to Caftik 
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go Spaniards. 


In Rome it is common to fee an innumerable quantity of poor 
pericgas of all nations, to whom at certain hours fome of the mo- 

nafteries give foup daily. 

A Caftilian who had juft arrived, and did not know at what 
time the diftribution was made, applied to a French ecclefialtic 
for information. The vanity of the Spaniard would not permit 
him to afk plainly at who’ houfe they gave the foup; it was 2 
fpecies of queftion that appeared too mean. After endeavourirg 
for fome time to find a mode of expreffion not quite fo low, he 
thought it was better to afk the Frenchman, if he had taken his 
chocolate ? “ My chocolate !” replied the ecclefiaftic, “ how 
do you fuppofe I am to pay for it? [live on charity, and am 
vaiting for the diftribution of the foup at the convent of the Fran- 
cifeans.”. Then you have not been there yet,” faid the Caf- 
tian. No, 7 replied the Frenchman, “ I am now going, it is 
jult time.” “T beg you will conduct me there,” faid the apes 
“and you will then fee Don Antonio Perez de Valcabro de Redia de 
Montaya de Vexa, Se. give to pofterity an example of his hu- 
mility.”” And who are thefe people,” afked the Frenchman. 
‘* It is me,” replied the Spaniard. * If fo,” anfwered the French- 
man, “ you had better faid, an example of a good appetite.” 

The gravity and fonoroufnefs of the Spanith language gives 
the rhodamortades, fo often made ufe of by a Spaniards, more ’ 
appearance of reality than when uttered in any cther language. 

A Florentine walking witha Spaniard in Florence; they met 
the grand duke with his brother the cardinal. The Florentine 
afked his companion if he was not highly delighted with feeing 
thefe two princes ? The Spaniard, after being repeatedly aiked, 
at length replied —“ En E/pagna, tenemos quarenta como el cardinal ; 
dies coma el grand duque ; dos como el papa; y uno como Dios. Les 
guarenta, fon los quarenta canonigos, de Toledo; los dies, fon los dies gran- 
idles de Efpagna ; los dos como el papa, fon bos arcobifpos de Toledo, et 
de Sevilla; el-uno coma Dios, es nusftro rey.” 

*¢ In Spain we-have forty like the cardinal ; ten like the grand 
duke ; two like the pope; and onelike God. The forty, are the 
forty canons of Toledo ; the ten, are the ten grandees of Spain ; 
the two like the pope, are the arch- bilhops of Toledo and Seville ; 
and the one like God, is our King.” 

A Spaniard {peaking of Henry III. of France, faid, * he was 
certainly a great prince, if he had not quarrelled with the Cath- 
olics, and foolifhly taken part with the people of Navarre ; he 
was aman that could have puthed his fortune, until his being ma- 
jor sree del rey fu fegnor.’—the king his mafter’s mz jor-domo. 

he rivality which formerly exiited between the Spantards and 
Portugueie, generated an uncommon deeree of hatred ; an ex- 
traordinary inftance of which has been handed down to us by the 
means of hiftory, and which [ fhall here relate: 

The Portuguefe, who fepported the pretenfions of the arch- 
duke Charles to the throne of Spain, had by the fucecfs of arms 


in the year 1706 penctrated as far as Madnd. The ccurtezans 
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Olfervations on the Heroes of Antiquity. gt 


of this city formed the defignof ruining the Portuguefe army. 
In confequence of which they at night went to the troops, and 
flept with them in their tents 5 the eflect of which was, that fhort- 
ly after, fix thoufand foldiers perifhed with difeafe. 

The Mémoires de St. Phillipe tay, that fidelity and love for 
Phillip V. induced the women to employ this criminal and de- 
teltable ftratagem. Womenitthe moft miferableftate of difeafe, 
perfumed and painted themfelves for the purpofe, and thus, under 
the mafk of love, concealed the molt implacable hatred. 
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Obfervations on the Heroes of Antiquity. 
CANNOT fay, that I wifh with Horace to have been born 


in the age of heroes ; the idea appearsto me very ridiculous, 
to defire to. have been, and to be no more. — Befides, there were 
fools in thofe ages as well as the prefent, and it is not certain but 
I might have been one of the number. It was poflible to be a 
fool with a Greek name and a long robe, equally as at this peri- 
od with an Englifh name and a coat and waiftcoat. It feems to 
me more reafonable to wifh that the ancient heroes’ were now 
living, and that nature had retarded for twenty ages the produc- 
tions of thofe elevated fouls, who were an ornament to the young 
world ; but it would be alfo neceflary that the ancient manners 
fhould exift, otherways I fhould greatly fear the corruption of an 
hero’s virtue in the prefent ftate of fociety. 

I fhould have great apprehenfions, that Socrates, Epaminondas, 
and Cato, would not be men of fuch confequence, either in Lon- 
don, Paris, or Amiterdam, as they were at Athens, Thebes, and 

tome. When the air is but triflingly infected, it is only the moft 
weak experience its effects ; butif the contagion becomes gener- 
al and extreme, the moft robuft are alfo affected, and there is no 
conttitution, however ftrong, thatcan refift. Educated in atafte 
for injuitice and intereft, imprefled in the cradle with a prejudice 
for luxury and voluptuoufnets, what is there to hope for from nat- 
ural goodnefs of difpofition ? it is only, that fuch will be but mod- 
erateiy unjuft, voluptuous, and interefted. They, according to 
our ideas, would be perfons of refpectability, but very different to 
what they were. Itis the fame with trees that are tranfplanted 
into a bad foil, they do not produce equally good fruit nor in the 
fame quantity. 

Our virtue is very different from that of the ancients : it is ex- 
haulted in combating prejudices, cuftoms, and bad examples ; 
thus employed, it has not the power of elevating itfelfto the com- 
mitlion ef great and noble aétions ; on the contrary, theirs, free 
from its birth, was only employed in efforts for its aggrandife- 

ent, and even to furpafs itfelf. It is like thofe convalefcents, 
who in reality are not difeafed, but have neither, power, colour, or 
Hefh ; it is enough for us if we can live in imbecile innocence ; 
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92 Obfervations on the Heroes of Aniiquity. 


and the exertions of found and vigorous virtue cannot be expected 
of us. 

It muft be acknowledged, there are times favourable to virtue, 
and others to thecontrary. Itis not in the leaft wonderful to find 
a great captain in the ages of the Fabricius’s and Scipio’s, becaufe 
then, fays an excellent orator, they were animated by example, 
and a brave man always found one more fo, by which he was 
ftimulated to emulation. Nor do I think it was in the leaft dif- 
ficult to be virtuous either in Sparta or Rome, during the firft 
ages of their republic. They were born with an obligation to . e 
great men ; their virtues were common and familiar ; he who 
was not intrepid, paticnt, and magnanimous, cculd net, like us, 
confole himfelf with the reflection of his being only inferior to the 
great men of paft ages ; he fuffered the fhame of not being equal 
to his countrymen, to his father, brother, and even fomctimes his 
flave. What are we not to expect from.an elevated foul, which 
exerts itfelfto be diftinguifhed among a virtuous people ? To 
what heighth mutt he not force his generofity to obtain diltir.dion 
in a city, where contempt of pain and death are but the virtues of 
women and children ? It may with truth be faid, the great ex- 
tent of common courage was the caufe of thofe great efforts of 
heroic courage ; and it is certain, that he muft have endeavoured 
to furpafs it, to execute fuch furprifing things. 

It was not extraerdinary to find fo many perfons at Rome who 
defpifed riches, when their firft magiflrates charged themielves 
‘with the regulation of their concerns, not for large falaries, or 
finecure places, to build themfelves magnificent houfes, or to ap- 
pear in public fuperbly dreffed, fvrrounded with a number of fer- 
vants, but from the fole motive of having their ftatue in the public 
place, or to receive triumphal henours. It was not then fhameful 

to be pocr, with the triumphers, and conquerers, and no cne 
thought of opulence that afforded no diftingticn, or attracted the 
leaft efteem. It was not the more or lefs moncy for whicha 
conful obtained notice ; it was for the number of his good ac- 
tions. They then seceded virtues, as we now reckon revenues, 
Men then acquired no titles but from the names of the king- 
doms which they-ccnquered. A piece of ftone, or the branch of 
a tree, were all the trea‘ures of thefe people. Such were the 
riches of thefe magnanimous mer—riches which virtue may pof- 
fefs in fafety ; and as they were not communicable, did not at- 
tract flatterers, or pernicious minilters, to voluptuous pleafures. 

Man would be efteemed ; he loves glory, and naturally flies to 
where he fees it attached. There is no doubt but the laurel, 
which the triumpher received in the capitol, made the Romans 
wifh to be diftinguifhed for their virtue, the fame as from the 
refpect which rich drefles and pompous equipages now acquire, 
makes every one turn his endeavours to obtain riches. Then 
there was but one w ay to gain eftecm; it wasto be virtuous. At 
prefent, they have a fhorter, and more eafy way ; it is to acquire 
riches ; and itis not at afl wonderful that every one labours ior 
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Obfervaitons on Ancient Poels. 93 


that purpofe. Itis with virtue as with the arts ; honour keeps 
themup. We may fay it is the nature of all human occupations. 
We do not engage in them but from a defire of glory, and they 
become neglected, when there is no one to approve. If we con- 
ferred the fame honours on virtue as it formerly received, we 
fhould not be deficient in virtuous men ; but while it is defpifed, 
we cannot think that any one will endeavour to poffels it. 

If the etteem which the Grecians had for painting, produced 
fuch great painters: and if, on the contrary, the contempt in 
which the Romans held this art, is, a¢cording to the opinion of 
Cicero, the caufe why they had not a Polygnotus, or 2 Parrhafius, 
we may fay, that the honours which they paid to virtue in form- 
er times, gave to antiquity fo many great men, and the contempt 
into which it is now failen, is the fole caufe why we are defective 
init. We mult not accufe nature forthat, whieh can only be 
attributed to the times ; it would be abiurd to believe, that fhe 
exhaufted herfelf by her liberalities to her firft children, or that 
fhe loves us lefs, becaufe we have come later intothe werld. No; 
it is not pofible to imagine that nature can have taken a diftafte 
to her works, and degenerates inher produétions. Every day 
gives birth to fome noble being, and of equal powers with the he- 
roes of antiquity ; but as I have already faid, the impropriety of 
education, and the corrupt ftate of our manners, cloud them, and” 
prevent them from appearing with their natural brilliancy. 





For the New England Quarterly Magazine. 
On Poetry and the moft celebrated Ancient Poets. 
Egat: fays M. Gravina, is the reprefentation of truth, 


under the veil of fiion ; and as truth is grounded on na- 
ture, fiction is the work of the imagination. The ignorance of 
this principle, and a f{crupulous obfervation of rules, have occs- 
fioned all the defects and imperfections of poetry. A poetical 
fiction, continucs our author, works fo powerful on the imagina- 
tion, that we millake it for truth, and it produces the fame effed, 
A poet fhould therefore feek for fuch words as contain the moft 
jentible images of things. Whatever appears impoffible, ought to 
be laid afide, unlefs a powerful deity be brought in to effect it. 
All the aétions and paffions of the perfons introduced into a 
poem, mutt be fuited to their character and circumftances, and 
to the place where they appear. It is for this reafon the ancients 
did not appreve, that the fubje& of a play thould take in a year 
or a month ; they confined it to twelve hours. ‘Thofe poets are 
alfo blameable who weigh, as it were, every word, and difcover 
too much art in their poems. It is proper they fhould fome- 
times appear carclefs and negligent. ‘“Chus Homer, like another 
Proteus, afames feveral forms; he is fublime when his fubjeé& 


requires, and fomctimes he flags—now he thunders, and now-he 
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only murmurs. He fhews himfelf to be a perfect imitafor of na~ 
ture on all occafions. 

Poetry was firft corrupted in the fchools of the declaimers. 
This corruption was increafed by the writers of romances, who, 
departing from truth, carried their readers into a chimerical 
world. ‘They were far from imitating Homer, who defcribes hu- 
man paflions as they are, and never aicribes to his hero any vir- 
tue exceeding the power of nature. 

Our author thinks the firft defign of poetry was to give men 
general notions of morality, religion, and philofophy, through 
the medium of fables and fictions ; ; and he mentions Linus and 

Orpheus. Homer, continues he, following their fteps,. defcribes 
the laws of nature and politics in his Iliad, and the human paf- 
fions, in the per‘on of Ulyfes, in his Odyfley. Epic poetry is the 
moft proper for fuch a defign. Anepic poem comprehends a 
great variety of events, and confequently, affords many oppor- 
tunities of dif} play! ing the different characters ofmen,and difcovering 
the fecret motives of their actions, which fhews that an epic poem 
is much of the fame nature with that of the drama, only the poet 
does not appear in a dramatic piece ; befides, this fort of poetry 
confilts rather in action than narration, and is confined within a 
fhorter time. 

When a drama reprefents great men and political affairs, it is 
called atragedy ; when it reprefents the domettic tranfactions of 
private perions, it goes by the name of comedy. The firft pro- 
duces difmal events, and the fecond affords mirth and pleafure, 
which is the reafon why the fame nations are not equally fuccefsful 
in both. When the Romans brought on the ftage fome hiftories 
of their own nation, they had not the fame fucceis, as when they 
reprefented a Greek hiftory. The gravity and majefty of the 
people did not allow it, as Politian rightly obferves : 


Claudicat his Latium, vixque ipfam attingimus umbram 

Cecropiz laudis. Gravitas Romana repugnat. 

Scilicet. 

Lyrick verfes, fo calied becaufe they were fung upon the lyre, 
are a branch of epic poetry, and contain the defcription of a fingle 
fact, or of a fingle paffion and ceremony. They have different 
names, according to the nature of the fubject, and different mga- 
fures ; and becaufe they were defigned to pleafe the people, 1. 
Cravind fays a poet ought to behave like a prudent prince, who 
neither defpifes the judgement of the vulgar, nor places too much 
dependance On it. 

Of the moft celebrated poets, our author gives the following 
characters : . 

Homer has painted humaniifein his poems. The art of peace, 
war, and politics, are defcribed in his Iliad. His Oddyfly con- 
tains the duties of private perfons, and the whole extent of cco- 
nNOmMICS. 
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Hefiod’s ftile is plain, and. adapted to his fubje& ; he is concife 
every where ; in this he differs from Homer, who gives himielf 
free {cope. 

Efehylus has a noble fimplicity, and appears learned, though 
plain. He carefully imitated nature, and admirably exprefied 
the character of princes, under the perfon of Prometheus ; it is 
therefore with great reafon that Ariflophanes gives him the firft 
rank among the tragic poets. i 

Sophocles diftinguifhed himfelf by the beauty of his ftyle, the 
novelty of his connections, the fublimity of his thoughts and ex- 
preffions, the exact diftribution of the fcenes, and a noble harmo- 
ny ; he infinuates more than he fays ; he conceals his fkill and 
learning, and keeps a medium between art and nature. 

Euripides has an admirable and fruitful genius, and difcovers a 
ereat facility, attended with a noble gravity. He particularly 
jews his fkill in defcribing characters, and making apologies 5 
but he is inferior to Sophocles in his narration. 

Ariftophanes isa loofe, impious, obfcene, and mercenary poet 3 


_ but he has a wonderful genius ;_ his fatirical ftrokes are admirable, 


and he difcovers a peculiar talent of adapting to his fubjeé& fuch 
things as feem the moft foreign to it. 

Among the Lyric poets, Pindar has a lofty ftyle, adorned with 
choice and noble fentences ; his encomiums upon private perfons 
are always fuited to their condition, and agreeable to truth. 

The verfes of Anacreon are eafy and fmooth, and adapted to his 
fubject. 

There is great fimplicity in Theocritus, though his poems are 
elaborate ; when he defcribes the moft tender paffion, he {till talks 
like a fhepherd, and all his thoughts feem to be the product of a 
rural life. 

Mofchus and Bion are not lefs to be efteemed ; the epitaph of 
the latteron Adonis is replete with delightful fweetnels. 

Among the Latin poets Plautus inter{perfed the new comedy 
with the wit and humour of the old ; he is diverting, and abounds 
with new and curious things, but he is fometimes too plain. 

Terence wrote in a politer age ; his {tyle is therefore more ele- 
gant, but it comes nearer the gravity of tragedy than the humour 
of comeJy. He is very fententious, and feldom raliies. Plautus 
is above him in that refpect. 

Lucretius is avery great poet, both on account of the difficulty 
of his undertaking, and the happy fuccefs of his performance. 
Ele difcovers an admirable facility, and a great deal of majelty 
and fweetnels, even in the molt intricate fubjets. QD yiatilian how. 
ever gave a @ifferent opinion. . 

Catullus fhews an equal genius for heroic, hendecafyllabical 
verfes, and for epigrams, in which he farexceeds Martial. His 
raillery is natural, and the reader 1s better pleafed with his lively 
pitures, than with his witty conccits. He ts happy in deferibing 
pulions ; his verfes are very accurate, but fomewhat carelefs 
when Jae treats of love, which is rather a beauty than a faule. 















































































96 Advantages of converfation fuperior to thefe of Study. 

Virgil carried Latin poetry to the higheft perfection. He took 
into his £ncid whole paffages and defcriptions out of Homer, part 
of which have been colle&ed by Macrobius, but he did it with 
great art, and enriched the Latin language with the fpoils of the 
Greek. His diction is fublime and majettic. To keep up this 
character throughout his work, he avoided all mean fubjects. 

Our author, however, thinks him inferior to Homer, and fupe- 
rior to Hefiod, in the Georgics, the verfes of which can never be 
fuficiently praifed ; but he yields to Theocritus in his Eclogues. 

Horace is fubtile and eloquent. His odes come near to the 
beauty of thofe that were written by the Greek poets. His fat- 
ires, interiperfed with feveral f{trokes of the ancient comedy, and 
feafoned with Attic falt, contain a natural and lively defcription 
ef vices and virtues. 

Fuvenal is a learned and cloquent poet ; but like a declaimer, 
be inveighs again{t the greateft vices, and fays nothing of thofe 
that men are mott fubject to. One would think he rather intend- 
ej to difcover human imperfections than to mend them, and that 
he hated men more thantheir vices. Horace took a ditkerent meth- 
ed, and in this refped is much fuperior to him. 

Tilullus writes with great purity and elegance, and is very har- 
monious. 

Properiius has a great genius for Lyric poetry, and is as well 
qualified to treat a  fabilone fubject, as to defcribe an amorous 
patlion. 

Ovid would have obtained univerfal approbation, could he have 
commanded his wit, and publifhed all his works, as carefully as 
his books de fujftis. 
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The advantages of Converfation fuperior to thofe of Study. 
A FRAGMENT. 
TUDY augments our natural talents, but it is converfation 
KJ which affords us an opportunity of difplaying them. The 
mind of men has particular advantages in converfation ; when 
converting, we find ourfelves cbliged to fpeak and anfwer with 
orrectneis and propriety.” 

While immured in the cloftt, we reafon without refiftance, 
and at will, upon what fubject we pleafe. We haveno one to 
contradié& us. In converfation we muft be ready to reafon on 
every fubje&, and to maintain our reafons againft every other 
which may be advanced in oppofition to us.” n 

“ Converfation is the great book of the world, which teaches 
the ufe of other books: Without it, fcience is rude and harfh, 
nor is it in the leaft attradlive or agreeable.’ 
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For the New England Qarterly Magazine. | 
Memoirs of the famous Nicolas Machiavel. 


ICHOLAS MACHIAVEL was born at Florence on the 

gdofMay 1469. His father’s name was Bernardo, his 
mother’s Bartolommea. ‘They were both defcendants of illui- 
trious families, which had always borne the moft honourable 
offices under the republic from its firft foundation; and though it 
has been faid, that the family of Machiavel has been extin& for 
two ages, it is not above twenty years fince one of his defcendants 
was living at Florence, whofe name was Giambottiita, and his 
works proved him to have been a learned man. 

Though it is known that Barnardo Machiavel, the father of 
our author, ftudied jurifprudence, and that his mother Bartol- 
ommea dedicated her time to the mufes, yet it is impoflible, at 
this remote period, to difcover what education they beftowed upon 
their fon ; but we may conclude, from the great number of wri- 
tings which he left behind him, that he was bred to a very hardy 
temperament of body, to which he joined the moit intenfe appli- 
cation in his ftudies. It appears, by his writings, that he was averfe 
to indolence, was very ative, ftudious, and had a heart rather 
inclining to boldnefs than gentlenefs. Authors pretend to affure 
us, that being once fufpected of fomenting a confpiracy againtt 
the family of the Medici, he was adjudged by the fenate to un- 
dergo a very grievous punifhment, which was common in thofe 
times, and that he fuffered it without betraying the leaft im- 
preflion of pain or fear, with his countenance as ferene and un- 
ruffled as ufual, which, if true, was no bad proof of that firm and 
undaunted {pirit which is vifible in every page of his works. 

It has begn common for the.two laft ages, to confider Mach- 
tavel as a great hiftorian and politician, and fome have confidered 
him as a complete maiter in the art of war. Neverthelefs, neither 
his hitory of Florence, nor his difcourfe wpon Vitus Livius, 
nor his prince, nor his letter to pope Leo, dilplay the real bent of 
his genius fo truly, as his treatife on the miltary art. I have 
read feveral books which treat this art in detail, particularly in 
French ; and it is ftrange, that I have never feen any mention 
ef Machiavel made in them, although it is certain that the molt 
important and material rules in thefe books were borrowed from 
his treatife on the art of war. It is true, bis ideas might have 
been extended or refined by fucceeding writers in proportion to 
the progrefs of the improvement of the art ; but all of them, in 
fome degree or other, have reared their fabrics upon the founda- 
tion which was laid by him, and have only improved the materials 
which he extra@ed from the ignorance of a barbarous age; nor 
would it be dificult to prove, that the cuflom, now fo-.aniverial, 
of reiting the whole frength of war upon the infantry rather 
than the cavalrv, was derived from him. This tmprovemert 
holds the firft place in the art of war; and that it fhould have 
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things ; ; firft, that he never was a foldier; and fecondly, that in 
his time the infantry of an army were held in great contempt. 
Never to have borne arms, and yetto have publifhed an open 

declaration againft an eftablithed cuftom, and to be fuccciitul too 
ag aint prejudice and opinion, was a triumph worthy of the genius 
ot Machiavel, and proves that he was not confpicuous as an hif- 
torian and politician only, but that he was eminently fo in the art 
of war alfo, 

To thefe three diftinguifhed titles we may add that of ftatefman, 

hat is a prad ical politician, in oppofition to the theory of the 
Andy. How lack ky was it for the world, that there were found 
(ia T know noe what library) and publithed, thofe letters which 

e wrote during his different embaffies at foreign courts, and 
thofe which he dixtated in quality of fecretary tothe republic. 
By the firit we difcover his great diligence, penetration, acutenefs, 
addrefs, and art, in fathoming the human foul. We mutt dive 
deeply into thefe letters, to difcover the extraordinary talents 
with which nature had endowed him, and what good ufe he made 
of them ; how he managed and reftrained the cruel difpofition 
of the beutal Duke Valentine, and drew forth from his deceitful 
foul the mot fecret defigns, the molt concealed plots, always 
oppofing his dark impoftur es with the moft artful fimplicity, and 
fathoming his very foul ; how he bridled the turbulent fpirit of 
that other mifereant John Paul Bagliont, continually counter- 
acting him, and alarming his perfidious heart with fuch terrors 
as would have prevented him from his daring defigns, had it been 
poffible for any human being to effect fuch a miracle ; how he 
knew to ingratiate himfelf into the humour of that terrible pope 
Julian If. to flatter him, gain his good graces, and to win him to 
the beftinterelts of his republic. How ‘unlucky it isythat we are 
ignorant of his negociations with the emperor and t : King of 
Frane e, to whofe courts he was de =puted 5 and that we have not 
in our poffeffion thofe difcourfes which he made to fo many 
princes with whom he was engaged on public affairs, and of thoie 
harangues by which he roufed his fellowecitizens to a@ again? 
the foes of his cor untry. 

By the letters which he wrote in quality of fecretary to the re- 
public, we difeern how the public councils were elucidated by his 
underfanding, and with wh at addrefs he formed all his projects, 
and enticed every one to act that part in them which he had al- 
lotted for them; how he repo even the inferior members of 
the fate with the mo ott artful policy, here exercifing his perfua- 
fion, and there his authority ; encouraging, rewarding, exhorting, 
praifing, blaming, reprimanding, in every inftance “exaaly con- 
forming to time, ” bufinefs, circumftances, and perfons. 

Let us recollect all thefe truths together; let us weigh them 
carefully ; and let us confider Machiavel asa fimpleton ! which 
many favacious monks have been pleafed to do, and in particu- 
lar the Jefuit Lucchefini ! In fact, we cannot fay he was poilef- 
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en! one muft’be a monk indeed to advance fo impoffible a falfe- 
hood. ; 

Exclufive of that train of clofe and ferious thinking, which was 
neceflary to difcharge the duties of the important employment 
that he: held, Machiavel poffeffed fo refined a gaiety, fo much 

good humour, fo various and fo fprightly, that he. feemed to have 
two fouls in one body ; one entirely ferious, and the other entire- 
ly comic. Jct thofe who affect to be fo enraptured with the De- 
cameron, read attentively his Tale of Belphegor, and let them 
fay whether there is inthe firft any tale that can be compat red 
with the latter; whether we confider it with refpect to the fingu- 
lar invention difplayed in it, the eafe and humour cf the thoughts, 
which blend fo gracefully with each other, or the correct elegance 
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of the flyle ; infomuch, that if Machiavel had taken the trouble 
to compofe a number of thefe tales, it is very probable that Boc- 
cace would not have held the firft rank as a novelift. 

And what fhall we fay of his comedies ? How admirably 1s 
ihe unity of ation, time, and place; o} ee | in them ! What | 
natural charatters are difplayed in-them ! What well.conceived 
intrigues, and how happily unravelled'! And the whole is fo fine- 
ly exprefied i in a chafte and lively ftyle, with fuch abundance of 
wit, and forn:s fo enchanting an affemblage, that the attention is 
rowed, the heart interefted, the foul charmed, and we forget 
that we are only reading a comedy. Let us therefore exclaim, 
with the reverend father Lucchefini and half a million of other 
monks—let us excatm, in the name of truth, “ Machivael was a 
Aimpleton !”-—* Oh! re a fimpleton | 1? Simpleton indeed !” 

We can difcover, by the writings of Machiavel, that he se 
the greater part of "hie life in fome ftudy, continually ‘engaged 
either in topics ‘interefting to mankind, or in.the zealous and 
honourable fervices of his country. Mott authors who have 
written of him affirm, that he lived and died poor; but as the 
ideas of poverty and riches are relative to the refpective circum. 
tances of people, it feems to me that the word poor isvery improper- 
ly applied to a citizen of Plorence, who, like Machiavel, (as ap- 
pears by the will which he made five yearg before bis death 
pofleffed d a good houle, free from all charges, a vineyard, fields, 
and thickets, from all which he was furnifhed with every neceflary 
for himfelf and family, without being obliged to the good-will of 
his neighbours. 

I have already mentioned the time of his birth. He died on 
the 22d day of June 1527, in the 58th year of his age. In 2 
° ult moments he alae the moft friendly difpofition to th 

Chriftian faith, without murmuring againft heaven or its Fy et 
as has been infinuated by the miff eprefenting Lucchefini and his 

abettors, which may be inconteftibly proved by a letter written 
b y one of his fons to anear relation of his father’s. The original 
letter is Rill preferved, and is to the following purport; 
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100 La Guillotine. Father?s Advice to his Son. 
‘é¢Dearest Francis, 


«I cannot refrain from tears, in telling you that my father died 
on the 22d of this month, of a cholic occafioned by a medicine 
which he had taken two days before. He confeffed his fins to 
father Matteo, who continued with him till his death. Our fa. 
ther has left us in great poverty, as you fhall know. When you 
return hither, I will tell you every thing. 

“Tam, &c. 
Fune 1527; Peyro Macutave ctu.” 
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For the New Engiand Quarterly Magazine. 
La Guillotine. 


HIS machine, by which the unfortunate Louis XVI. fuf. 

fered death, was firft introduced in France by Monf. Guil- 
lotin, a phyfician, and a member of the national aflembly in 1791, 
and is called by his name.—In Englifh, it is termed a maiden. 

It was formerly ufed in the limits of the foreft of Hardwicke, in 
Yorkfhire, and the executions were generally at Halifax. Twen- 
ty-five criminals fuffered by it in the retgn of Queen Elizabeth ; 
the records before that time were Jolt. Twelve more were 
executed by it between 1623 and 1650, after which it is fup- 
pofed the privilege was no more refpected. That machine is now 

7 . e > . 
deftroyed ; but there is one cf the fame kindin the Parliament 
Houfe at Edinburgh, by which the regent Morton fuffered, 

Prints of machines of this kind are to be met with in many oid 

books in various languages, even fo early as 1510, but without 
* e . . . e . y- o 

any defcriptions. One of them is reprefented in Holinfhed’s 

Chronicles. That of Halifux may be feen in the borders of the 

old maps of Yorkfhire, particularly thofe of Mole in 1720. 

Guillotines are at prefent made ufe of for executions through. 
out all France, and criminals are there put to death in no other 
nanner, 
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Father’s Advice ta his Son cn his Entrance inte Li ife. 


7 OU are now leaving us, my fon, tomake your entrance into 
y the world: for theugh from the pale ofa college, the buf- 
ae of ambition, the plodding > of bufinets, and the tintel of gaicty 

re fuppofed to be excluded ; yet, as it is the place where the per- 
wi that are to perform in thofe feveral characters often put on the 

dreffes of éach, there will not be wanting, even there, thofe quali- 
ties that diflinguith in all. I will not fhock your immagination 
with the picture which fome men, retired from its in Maencs, have 
crawn of the world ; nor warn you againft enormities, into which 
I fhould equally affront your underRanding and your feelings, 











Father’s Advice to his Son. ror 


dl fuppofe you capable of falling. Neither would I arm you with 
that fufpicious caution, which young menrare fometimes advifed 
to put on: they who always fufpedct ‘will often be miftaken, and 
never be happy. “Yet there is a wide diftinétion between the con- 
fidence which becomes a man, and the fimplicity that difgraces a 
fool : he who never trufts is a niggard of his foul, who farves 
him felf, and by whom no other is enriched ; but he who gives 
every one his confidence, and every one his praife, {quanders the 
fund that fhould ferve for the encouragement of integrity, and the 
reward of excellence. 

In the circles of the world your notice may be frequently at- 
tracted by objects glaring, not ufeful ; and your attachment won 
to characters, whofe Cartas are thowy, without intrinfic value ; 
in fuch circumftances be careful not always to impute knowledge, 
to the appearance of acutenefs, or give credit to opinions according 
to the confidence with which they are urged. Inthe more im- 
portant articles of belief or conviction, let not the flow of ridiciule 
be miftaken forthe force of argument. Nothing ts fo eafy as to 
excite a laugh, at that time of life when ferioufnefs is held to be an 
meapacity of enjoying it; and no wit fo futile or fo dangerous 
as that whick is drawn from the perverted attitudes of what is 
in itfelf momentous. There are in moft focieties a fet of felf-im- 
portant yeung men, who borrow confequence from fingularity, 
and take precedency in wifdem from the unfeeling ufe of the 
ludicrous : this is at beft a fhallow quality ; in objects of eternal 
moment, it is poifonous to fociety.. I will not now, nor could you 
then, ftand forth armed at all points to repeal the attacks which 
they may make on the great principles of your belief ; but let 
one fuggeflion fuffice, exclufive of all internal evidence, or extrinfic 
proof of revelation. He that would undermine thofe foundations 
upon which the fabric of our future hope is reared, feeks to beat 
down that column which fupports the feeblenefs of humanity : 
let him but think a moment, and his heart will arreft the cruelty 
of his purpofe. Would he pluck its little treafure from the bofom 
of poverty ? Would he wreft its crutch from the hand of age, 
and remove from the eye cf affiiétion the only folace of its woe? 
The way we tread is rugged at beit ; we tread it, however, lighter 
by the profpeét of that better country to which we truft it wiil lead. 
Tell us not that it will endin the culph cf eternal diffolution, or 
break off in fome wild, which fancy may fill up as fhe pleafes, but 
reafon is unable to delineate ; quench not that beam, which, 
amidft the night of this evil world, has cheered the defpondency 
of i!l-requited woith, and illumined the darknefs of fuffering virtue. 

The two ereat movements of the foul, which the Moulder of 
our frames has placed in them for the incitement of virtue and 
the prevention of vice, are the defire of honour, and the fear of 
fhame : but the perverfion of thefe qualities, which the refinement 
of fociety is peculiarly unhappy in making, has drawn their 
influence from the ftandard of morality to the banners of its 
oppofite ; into the fir fep on which a young man ventures, in 
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02 On Prejudice. 
thofe paths which the cantions of wifdom have warned him to 
avoid, he is commonly pufhed by the fear of that ridicule which 
he has feen levelled at fimplicity, and the define of that applaufe 
vhich the fpirit of the profligate has enabled him to acquire. 

Pleafure is, in truth, fubfervient to virtue. When the firli is 

purfued without thofe reftraints which the laft would impofe, every 
infringement we make on them leffens the enjoyment we mean to 
attain ; and nature is thus wife in our conftruction, that, when we 
would be bleffed beyond the pale of reafon, we are blefied im- 
perfetly. It isnot by the roar cf riot, or the fhout of the bac- 
chanalian, that we are to meafure the degree of pleafure which h 
feels ; the grofinefs of the fenfe he gratifies 1s equally nfufceptible 
of the enjoyment, as it is deaf to the voice of reafon ; and, obdu- 
rated by the repetition of debauch, is incapable of that delight 
which the finer fenfations produce, which thrills in the befom ‘of 
delicacy and virtue. 
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On Prejudices. 


E are fo much influenced, both in our ations and our 
AY, opinions, throughout life, by the early impreffions our 
minds have receiced, that however dangerous, as well as falfe, 
the idea may be, that virtue and vice depend greatly on preju- 
dices, without having any folid Rundation on truth and nature ; 
yet undoubtedly their Operation has a wonderful effeét on the 
bulk of mankind. Without their influence, perhaps it would be 
very difficult, not to fay impoflible, to induce the multitude to 
fubmit to any kind of government. Men of wifdom and virtue 
may fafely be entrufled with the unencumbered exercife of their 
own reafon; indeed the former cannot be kept from it: but per- 
fons of weak minds and ftrong paflions require the influence cf 
fome fort of prejudice to keep them within any bounds, and 
make them in any degree tolerable members of fociety. 

Yet it is very difficult to draw the line between ufetul and nox- 
ious prejudices. For inftance, it is impeffible to regret that the 
common fuperftitions, Which, even fo lately as in the Ta century, 
were believed throughout Europe, fhould now be entirely diffipated 
by the light of reafon : neverthelefs, the total difbelief of a] fu- 
pernatual intervention in the ordinary fcenes of this world, is the 

obvious and certain caufe of that infidelity with regard to religious 
truth, which is now fo prevalent. Without adopting all the ar- 
guments of Hume on the fubject of enrkaies: | an event of that 
kind at the prefent day however refpectably attefted would by its 
own improbability, not to ufe a fironger term, fo completely in- 

validate the beft teftimony in its favour, that I fhould have a very 
light opinion of the abilities of a clergyman, who fhould now try 
to enforce the truth of Chrifiianity by ana ppeal to the authority 
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of recorded miracles, whofe {trongett proof is itfelf founded on the 
pure and perfect doctrines of that religion, which they were pro- 
duced to eftablifh. 

Is not the fafety of human life much infured by the fpecies of 
fwperftitious horror with which a murdered corpife is generally 
confidered, and by the idea that fomething of a preternatural 
juftice awaits the wilful deftroyer of his fellow creature ; and 
that crimes of this fort, however concealed, willf{peak ¢ with moft 
miraculous organ ?” 

Donot the notion that connexions, which lawandcuftom forbid, 
are actually unnatural, and the confequent horror that attends 
them, prevent diforders in families which all the regulations that 
parental vigilance could devife would otherwife be often unable 
to guard againit ? 

There is a prejudice with regard to marriage, even in the 
prefent day, when the myfterious reverence due to the nuptial bed 
is not in many cafes of real life religioufly obferved, which the 
fictitious imitator of manners is obliged to refpec. 

Let us fuppofe the perfect heroine of a novel, or a drama, decciv- 
ed into a bad opinion of her lover (he¥ counterpart in perfection) 
by his infidious rival and fo induced him to give the preference. 
Let the treachery be difcovered, even at the alter, before the irre- 
vocable vows are exchanged, and the deceiver facrificed to the re- 
fentment of the injured lover; fhe may rejoice at her efcape, exult, 
as much as the foftnefs of the female chara&er will admit, over 
her fallen betrayer, and immediately rewarded the conqueror 
with her hand: but let the deceit be carried on a few moments 
longer, let the nuptials be completed, and no poet will permit his 
heroine to marry the murderer of her hufband, by whatever vil- 
lainy he becomes fo. ‘The lady muft throw herfelf on the body, 
declare her refolution to have facrificed every other confideration 
to the ftri@t obfervance of her duty, had he lived, and her refolu- 
tion to fly for ever from a world where fhe can never be happy, 
and bury herfelf and her forrows in the retirement of a convent. 
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es HE applicatton of the ditcoveries of fcience to practieal and 
ufeful operation, is doubtlefs laudable. Without further 
apology, therefore, I fhall requeit your infertion of the following 
communication. in an age of economy, if not in the prefent, it 


may be of much fervice; and I do not doubt that many of your 
fair readers will thank you for teaching them how to fave a foiled 
garment, or to cleanfe a {tained piece of furniture. 

The ufes of Chemical Re-agents are very extenfive, but it is 
my purpofe now to fhow our Ladics and others concerned their 
utility only in romoving ftains and greafe-fpots. They are as 
{cllow. ; | 
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2O4 Greafe Spots and Stdins. 


t. Removal of Ink flains. The ftains of ink on cloth, paper, or 
wood, may be removed by almoft all acids; but thote acids are 
to be preferred, which are leaft likely to injure the texture of the 
ftained fubfhtance. The muriatic acid, diluted with 5 or 6 times 
its weight of water, may be applied to the fpot; and aicter a mi- 
nute or two may be wafhed off: repeating its application as of- 
ten as may be found neceflary. But the vegetable acids are at- 
tended with lefs rifk, and are equally effectual. A folution of 
the oxalic, citric, or tartarous acids in water, may be applied to 
the moft delicate fabrics, without any danger of injuring them ; 
and the fame folutions difcharge, from paper, written but not 
printed ink. Hence they may be employed in cleaning books, 
which have been defaced by writing on the margin, without im- 
patring the text. 

2. lron Stains. 'Thefe may be occafioned either by ink-ftains, 
which, on the application of foap, are changed into iron [tains, or 
by the dire& contac of rufted iron. ‘They may be removed by 
diluted muriatic acid, or by one of the vegetable acids already 
mentioned. When fuffered to remain long on cloth, they become 
extremely difficult to take out, becaut fe the iron, by repeated moit- 
toning with water, and expofure to the air, acquires fuch an addi- 
tion of oxygen, as ren ders it infoluble in acids. I have round, 
however, that even thefe {pots may be difcharged, by applying 
firft a folution of an alkaline fulphuret ; which muft be well wath- 
ed from the cloth ; and afterwards, a liquid acid. The fulphur- 
et, in this cafe, extra&s part of the oxygen trom the iron; and 
renders it foluble in dilute acids. 

. Fruit and Wine Stains. 'Thefe are beft removed by a watery 
bidosion of the oxygenated Bish secny acid, or by that of oxy gen- 
ated muriate of potafh or hme, to which a Tittle fulphuric 
acid has been added. he ftained fpot may be feeped in one of 
thefe folutions, till it is difcharged; but the folution can only 
be applied with fafety to white goods ; ; becaulfe the uncombined 
oxygenated acid, difcharges all printed and dyed colours. A 
convenient mode of applying the oxygenated acid, eafily pradti- 
cable by perfons, who have not the apparatus for faturating water 
with the gas, is as follows. Put about a table fpoonful of muri- 
atic acid (fpirit of falt) into a tea-cup, and add to it about a tea- 
fpoontul of powdered manganefe. Then fet this cup in a larger 
one filled with hot water. Moiiten the ftained {pot with Water, 
and expofe it to the fumes that arife from the tea-cup. If the ex- 
polure he continued a {ufficient length of time, the Rain will dilap- 
pear. 

4. Spots of Greafe may be removed by a diluted folution of pure 
pot-afh ; but this mut be cautioutly applied, to prevent injury to 
the cloth. Stains of white wax, which fometimes fall upon thie 
cloaths ft rom Wax Cc: indles, are removabic Dy Vv 1} pir if of turnentine or 
fulphuric ether. The marks of white painé may alto be difcharged 
by the lat mentioned agents. C.-D. 
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Phe Life of Miguel Cervantes de Saavedra: 


f ‘i TCUEL Cervantes de Saavedra, the mol celebrated [te- 
& rary charaéter of modern Spain, was born about the year 
159. Neither he himfclt, nor, any authentic biographer, has 
mention ed the place of his nativity ; fo that different parts of 
€pain have laid claim to that honour, with as much zeal of con- 
tention as the different places which *, f old were claimants for “mM 
cradic of Homer. The province of Anda! ufia feems on th 
Whole to poffefs the belt title. His defcent is by himfelf faid os 
have been honourable; and his writings prove that his education 
muft have been liberal; but his own total filence as to the man- 
ner in which he pafled hia youth, and the circumftance of his fer- 
Ving as a. common voluntetr in the army of Mark Antony Colon- 
na, tcom to prove that he had no other patrimony than his {word 
and learning. Me hen his military fervice commenced is doubtful ; 
it is certain, however, that hameaiey: with the troops under Co- 
Jonna, on board the fleet commanded by Don John of Auttia, he 
‘vas pretent at the famous battle of Lepanto in 1571, where he 
had the misfortune to lofe his left hand by a fhot. Either im the 
expedition, or in his fervice as cham berlain to cardinal Aquaviva 
at Rome, he obtained a certain {hare of we: ith ; for in his cap- 
tivity at Aloters during five years and a half, which commenced 
in 1574, when he was taken by a Barbary corfair, he appears to 
have been well furnifhed with money, which he liberally bellowed 
among his fellow-captives. Severel romantic circumftances, but 
of dubious authority, are recorded of him whilft a flave at Als 
giers. A large price was paid for his ranfom, which together 
with his fubsequent expenfe of living, probably in the free ityle of 
a foldier, entirely exhaufted his fore. He had alr eady eftablifh- 
ed a reputation for poetical talents in his country, which was 
much augmented by the momen? in 1584. of his ** Galatea,’ 
a poen: in fix books, dedicated to Afcanio Colonna. He like- 
wile, either before or after his captivity, or in beth periods, com- 
pofed various pieces for the Spanifh theatre, which was then 
nearly in a flate of barbarifm, and of which, in its more regular 
form, he is reckoned one of the fathers. A courfe of years little 
accounted for, now elapfed in the life of Cervantes, of the incis 
dents of which fearcely any thing is known, but that he married, 
was reduced to great diftrefs, and finally was lodged ina jail for 
debt. In this forlorn fituation he compofed the work which has 
¢onferred immortal honour on his name—his “ Don Quixote.” 
As to the ferious purpofe of it, various opinions have been given, 
probably with more fancy and fubtlety than truth. Perhaps he 
had nothing further in view than to write a diverting and inftrue- 
tive fatire of the extravagant tales, which, oe the title of ro- 
mances, over-ran the age, and prejudiced the tafte, at leaft, if not 
the manners, of his country. ‘That any om like practical 
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Lif: of Cervantes. 


knight-errantry was the foible of his countrymen at that time, ts 2 
fuppolition not warranted by the {tate of fociety; and a foldier 
and patriot could not with to quell the gallant fpirit of martial 


enterprife. 


But books of chivalry, with their monftrous 


i ¢ctions 


and affected fentiments, were fair game for a mai of wit.and 
fenfe ; nor could they be more agreeably ridiculed, than by dif- 
playing their effects on the imagination of a madman, refolved to 


put their leffons into practice. 


The firft part of this work was 


printed at Madrid in 1605, and its fuccefs was prodigious. It 
was read by all ages and ranks; its fame fpread into foreign 
countries, and editions and tranflations of it were multiplied. It 
feems to have had its full effect in correéting the public tafte, and 


putting a ftop to the fabrication of romances. 


That it alfo low- 


ered the adventurous fpirit of the Spanifh nation, and laid the 
foundation of the timid indolence under which it has fince* lan- 


guifhed, is probably an overftrained conclufion. 


With refpect to 


the author, it appears to have been the means of liberating him 
from prifon, and obtaining him a degree of patronage from the 
great ; but the court and kingdom of Spain have by no a&t of folid 
bounty freed themfelves from the difgrace of fuffering their 
greateft genius to fink under the depreftion of habitual indigence. 
in 1613 ‘Cervantes publifhed his “ Novels,” which are agreeable 
{pecimens of that kind of writing, and became popular. They 
are of a fimilar charaGer with fome introduced into the adven- 
tures of Don Quixote, and difplay his inventive and defcriptive 
talents in ferious ftory, as the other had done in burlefque. In- 
deed, Cervantes, though he chofe to make the fiions of chivalry 
the object of his ridicule, had much of the romantic in his own 
compoiition; and in the points of love and heroifm was a true 


Spaniard, 
aapeeseners agency. 
part of his Don 


though he difcarded the follies of enchantment and 
While preparing for the preis a fecond 
uixote, he underwent the mortification of being 


anticipated by an Arragonian writer of mean genius, under the 
name of Alonzo Fernandez de Avellaneda; who not only debaf- 
ed the original by a very infipid and abfurd application of its 

lan and chara&ers, but loaded the author with much perfonal 
Cervantes, however, reclaimed his right, by publifhing, 
in 1615, atrue fecond part, which fufficiently proved that the 
author of the firft was alone capable of an adequate continuation, 
and which was received with avidity by ali who had been inter- 


abufe. 


efted in the genuine Don 


uixote. 


About this time he alfo pub- 


lifhed a poem entitled “* A Voyage to Parnatlus,” which was an 
ironical fatire upon the Spanilh poetry of his time, and upon the 


bad tatte 


of patrons. 


This was more likely to increafe the num- 


ber of his enemies, than to acquire him any fubftantial favours 


from the great. 


Accordingly, fuch was his poverty at this period, 


that he was obliged to fell eight plays and as many interludes to 
a bookfeller, for want of means to print them on his own account. 
The indifferent terms he was upon with the actors prevented his 


bringing them on the Rage ; and indeed the rifing reputation o! 
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Lope de la Vegahad eclipfed that of Cervantes as a dramatic 
writer. His laft work was 2 novel, entitled, “ The Troubles of 
Perfiles and Sigifmunda,” which he did not live to print. In his 
preface, that humour, which had illuminated the pages of his 
Don Quixote, Rill flafhes out, and difpels the gloonf of poverty 
and ficknefs. He relates an adventure which befel him on a jour- 
ney on horfeback io Toledo, when a {cholar, who had joined the 
company, being informed who he was, leaps from his afs in a 
rapture, pays him high compliments, and in the courfe of con- 
verfation recommends to him a regimen for the dropfy under 
which he laboured. Cervantes, however, excufes himfelf from 
complying with his advice. ‘ My life,” fays he, “ is drawing to 
a period, and by the daily journal of my pulfe, which I find will 
have finifhed its courfe by next Sunday at fartheft, I fhall alfo 
have finithed my career: fo that you are come in the very nick 
of time to be acquainted with me.” An affectionate dedication 
of this work to his beit patron, the count de Lemos, is dated A- 
pril 19, 1617 ; and as he mentions in it that he had already 
received extreme unction, it is probable that a day or two more 
findhed the fcene. A licence was granted in .the September fol- 
lowing to the widow of Cervantes to print this novel for her own 
benefit ; and it was probably the only property this literary glory 
of his country had to leave. 

To enter into a difcuffion of the character and merits of fuch an 
original and unrivalled performance as ‘ Don Quixote,” would 
carry us beyond the limits afligned to the prefent biographical 
fketch. Perhaps a critic of the prefent day would not difcover in 
it all chofe marks of a tranfcendant genius which it had been fup- 
pofed to poflefs ; but a work which has not only become a claflic 
throughout all Europe, but which has in a manner obfcured the 
fame of all other literature of its country, and has enriched every 
modern language with words and phrafes to exprefs new ideas, 
cannot but rank with the capital productions of the human inven- 
tion. It would be an endlefs tafk to enumerate all the editions of 
the original, or verftons of it, in different countries. They ftill 
occafionally appear, decorated with all the art of the engraver 
and typographer. The other works of the author meet with 
few readers out of Spain: His * Novels” have indeed been con- 
fiderable favourites, but are fuperfeded by more modern produc- 
tions. His poems and plays are exclufively accommodated to 
the tafle of his country ; nor do they feem there to have ranked 


among matter-pieces. 
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Portrait of Louis XVI. 


HIS portrait of the unfortunate late king of France was 
recently publifhed in a news-paper. It ts faid to have 
been written in France by a gentleman, whofe fortune and offi- 
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cial fituation rendered him extremely imtimate with his majelty ; 
and is tranflated from the French manufcri pt, in the margin 
of which were many remarks and corre@tions in the queen’s 
hand-writing in July 1792 

Unfortunately the duration of literary productions depends in 
great meafure on their bulk; therefore, with a view of giving 
this apparently impartial and correé&t deicription of the murdered 
monarch a greater degree of permancnee than it was likely ta 
obtain from the manner in which it was fir prefented to the 
public, I have incloted it to you. 

Louis the XVIth was born on the 24th of Auguft 1754, and 
married on the 16th of May 1770, to M. A. Arch-Duchefs of 
Auftria. Though flender in is younger years, he graduai! 
acquired a healthy robuft habit, which was probably increafed by 
the frequent exercife he took in hunting. He was rather above 
the middle fize, inclining to be fat, uncouth in his gait, and de- 
ficient in what is underltood by perfonal accomplifoments. His fea- 
tures were promygents his countenance open, and it feemed to ane 
nounce that honelty was infeparable from ali his actions. 

His education was committed to the late duke of Vangyamy: as 
governor, and the bifhop of Limoges, as preceptor—a man who 
was chiefly diftincuithed for his piety. The king fometimes ob 
ferved himfelf, that his education had been nepleé ed. H's natue 
ral nderftanding was good; his judgmert found, and free from 
prejudice; his memory clear, and uncommorly retentive; but 
until his misfortunes began, his iaculttes had been but little exer 
cifed in public affairs ; and even then, the habit of being guided 
by the opinion of others, made him too diffident cf his own. 

Whether it was natural, or whether it arofe from what he had 
obferved himfelf, cr imbibed from what he had heard from oth- 
ers, is difficult to determine; but he was miftrufiful. Vhe on- 
ly perfon in whom he placed confidence, was the queen, whom 
he conftantly confulted ; yet he ensue difputed her advice, 
alledging that fhe was influenced by others, who he imagined 
deceived her. He was fometimes blunt in his expretlions, and it 
was eafily perceived either when he was offended with or preju- 
diced againft any one, ‘Tle queen took great pains to foften the 
harfhnefs of his manners, and to engage him to fay things that 
were obliging, of which in general he was very neglectful. 

Without poficfiing that “fortitude that produces decifion, and 
leads to action, he had much perfonal courage; and little occu- 
pied about his own fafety, he was always unwilling to expofe any 
one to danger on his account. He was a moft affectionate huf- 
band, father, and brother ; a juft, kind, but not a generous mafter. 
It was neceflary fOmetimes to put him in mind of thofe who had 
a claim on his bounty. He was humane and charitable. The 
fums he gave for the relief of perfons in diftrefs were known only 
to thofe whe conveyed thera, generally ne confeflor. His refpeé& 
for truth was iuch, that he was never kacwn to have defignedly 
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told a falfehood. He was devout, without bigotry; a punctual 
obferver of the duties and practices of religion; and in his mind 
detefted thofe who feemed to be vain of their impiety. An en- 
emy to every fort of oftentation ; parfimonious in his perfonal ex- 
pences, he frequently recommended economy to others, in which 
he was but ill obeyed. But the ftrong feature in his character 
was his love of juftice. As an individusJ, he would have been 
univerlally regarded comme une parfaitement hénnet homme. 

He was embarraffed in converfation, but latterly, when he was 
affected, or warmed, he fpoke with eafe, and even energy ; he ex- 
prefled himfelf well in writing, and in very correc language; but 
both in fpeaking and writing, he was concife. 

He had an extenfive knowledge in geography ; and there are 
fcarcely any good maps or charts, with which he was not inti- 
mately acquainted. 

He conftantly rofe at feven inthe morning. The hour from 
nine to ten was {pent with the queen and his children. On the 
days that he did not hunt, there was a council held at eleven. 
He dined regularly at two, with only the queen. At four he rea 
tired to his own apartment. There was frequently a council 
held at feven in the evening. When there was no evening coun- 
cil, he fometimes went to the play, efpecially if a tragedy was to 
be reprefented, but he feldom ordered a particular play himféelf. 
He fupped with all the royal family in the apartment of the coun. 
tefs de Provence, about a quarter after nine. At eleven he had his 
couché, either went to bed immediately, or read fometimes till mid- 
night; fometimes even till one in the morning, but never later. 

There were now and then what are called foupés de cabinet, 
when all the royal family fupped in the king’s apartment, to 
which a certain number of perfons were invited. The time not 
occupied by thefe engagements was fpent in reading, drawing, 
and correcting maps from journals and manuicripts, in directing 
the workmen employed to execute plans given by himfelf at Ver- 
failles and Rambouillet, and fometimes in confidering memorials 
and petitions, although he generally gave them to his minifters. 

From almoft the beginning of the revolution, he was aware of 
his danger, and imprefed with the idea that he fhould not furvive 
it. He deeply felt the ingratitude of fome ; lamented the indif- 
cretion of all; and though early in the revolution a fovereign of 
more decided character might have ftopped its progrefs, he was 
foon fo entirely abandoned by all thofe whofe duty and intereft 
ought to have infured him their fupport, that it feems almoft im- 
pofible that he fhould afterwards have extricated himfelf from 
thofe dangers that ended in his death. 

Such was the real charatter of Louis XVI. who, on the 22d 
of January 1793, was murdered on a fcaffold in the mid of his 
apital, in mockery of God, and in contempt of jultice, 
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Narrative of Nouraffin, the Perfian, an Oriental Tale. 


“TO Allah the Moft High be all honour and praife! Let 
every one bow down before his throne, to which ail the powers 
of heaven do homage. EDblis, Eblis himfelf, though he prefume 
to ufurp divine honours on this lower world, pays his duty at the 
footftool of the Moft High ! 

“After a day’s fevere fafting, I wandered into the woods of 
Kurdiftan. The paths were intricate and perplexed, and I pick- 
ed my way for fome time with caution. Flowers of the moft en- 
chanting hues, and the moft exquifite perfume, bordered the 
path; the lotos flower and the tuberofe fcented the air; the high 
palmetto and the feathery acacia waved over my head ; and the 
birds warbled in delightful melody among their branches. A 
rapid and tranfparent ftream diffufed fragrance and verdure over 
this beautiful region ; and the inequalities of hil] and valley, wood 
and heath, added charms to this moft delicious fpot. Yet, though 
I could have wifhed to linger here forever, I forgot not that I had 
to return, and carefully obferved the windings of the various 
paths that crofied the foreft. At length, having reached an 
opening through which I could difcern the glorious hues lighted 
up in the weft by the departing beams of Mithra, I feated myfelf 
under a large tree, and abandoned my mind to the charms of 
contemplation—* Surely’? thought I, “it is good for man to be 
here, and he needs not feek a fairer paradife, when he can enjoy 
fuch a fcene as this that now ravifhes my mind.’”? Then when I 
beheld the magnolia already fhedding its tender fpoils on the 
ground, I called to mind the faying of Yefef Eben Ibrahim ; 
When the leaves bud forth think of the de/poiled flalks—“ True,” faid 
I aloud, * the feafon of {pring is delightful, aud the glowing fum- 
mer and the fruitful autumn come to fulfil its faireft promife : 
but after all comes winter, which fwallows up all the benefits of 
its predeceflors, refembling the wife adage of the fage Rhedi-al- 
Ufuruf ; Jngratitude has a wide fwallow. 

“ While I thus ruminated, a gilded ferpent came flowly gli- 
ding from between the paths, and while I adeoired the glofly lufire 
of his fcales, darted out his forky tongue. Springing 1 up, 1 aimed 
a blow at him, which laid him dead at my feat. 1 refumed my 
feat, and gazing on my creft-fallen enemy, I thus pondered— 
“ Even fo do unfufpected villains fteal acrofs the path of the un- 
thinking man, and wound him with their venomed fangs! Happ 
will be that world where winter comes not, ingratitude is a 
known, and malice has no entrance. 

* Loft in fuch mufings, I fcarcely heeded the gradual change 
from day to twilight ; but when at length the hooting of the bird 
of night ronfed me from my reverie, I arofe from my mofly feat, 
and determined to retrace my way back to the city—I wandered 
long before I difcovered that I had taken a wrong turn, and was 
every moment more enveloped in the intricacies of the foreft. 
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Tn vain I ftrove to return upon my fteps: the fimilarity of the 
{cenes prefented but very feeble indications, and even had they 
been ftronger, the increafing darknefs of night would have pre- 
vented my availing myfelf of them. At length the rifting moon 
fhot her rays direétly acrofs the path on’ which I ftood, and { per- 
ceived that I was on the edge of a tremendous precipice—I 
fhuddered at the danger I had been thus providentially enabled 
to efcape, and bent my knees in thankful adoration to Allah. 

“<I refted a while on a projection of rock, to compofe my fecl- 
ings after the {hock this circumftance had given tothem; and 
while I fat, the moon acquired luftre fufficient to fhew me the 
dreadful fcene in all itshorrors. The chafm below feemed as if 
it muft have been formed by the convulfion of an earthquake. 
Heffe maffes of rock were piled on each other in all directions, 
and the abrupt and fteepy fides, were, in fome places, covered 
with rude vegetation, in others bare, and full of yawning fiffures. 
The depth of the gulf, my eyes, affifted only by the deceitful 
moonlight, were unable to penetrate ; but the filver rays were 
reflected in the rough waves of a foaming torrent, that rolled at 
the bottom, and feemed to rufh along over rugged projections of 
fone. Ifancied I difcovered a path that led to this extraordina- 
ry abyfs; and urged by irrefiftible curiofity, I refolved to attempt 
the defcent. 

“The only talk in the city was of the new worfhip; and the 
myfterious fecrecy obferved refpecting its peculiar inftitutions, 
only ferved to render the uninitiated more inquifitive. I had 
heard perfons, in whofe authority I could not depend, talk of the 
Valley of Horror as the fcene appointed for the celebration of the 
worfhip of Eblis ; but I by no means imagined that a fpot fo 
worthy of the name, exifted in the neighbourhood of the city, un- 
dilcovered by fuch a wanderer as myitelf. : 

«‘ This circumftance redoubled my curiofity, and I attempted 
the declivity at the moft acceflible part. This had never, I be- 
lieve, been hewn out for a path; it was merely a channel, worn 
by fome ftream, which had either ceafed to flow, or had turned 
its waters into another direction. I was now obliged to let my- 
felf down by tough branches of the creeper amavi, and now to 
leap from point to point with exertion the molt perilous. ‘Torn, 
bruifed, and alarmed, I reached at length the bottom of the ab- 
byfs, and found myfelf on the banks of a fluggith river, whofe 
heavy and dark-coloured waves emitted 2 pitchy imoke. The 
banks of the river refembled cindery fragments of a volcano, and 
the fulphureous {mell almoft fuftocated me. “ Surely’’ thought I, 
“this cavern muft be the entrance to the dominions cf Arimani- 
us, and this ftream a portion of the tiery food that furrounds his 
palace.” At length overcome by exertion and fuffocation, [ 
fwooned away, and lay for an uncertain period, in a ftate of in- 
fenfibility. When I refumed my powers, | was furprifed to fe 
a gleam of livht darting through a fiflure at a remote corner of 
the cavern ; and, watching with attention its evident approach, 
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I perceived at length feveral figures enter, habited in long flames 
coloured rebes, each bearing torches, which they waved about 
with geftures of the moft frantic wildnefs. This proceffion wag 
clofed by entrance of a tall perfonage, clothed in black, whofe 
head was encircled with a coronet, which appeared to me of living 
fire. The whole train approached the pitchy river; on the oppo- 
fite bank of which Ilay. I endeavoured to hide myfelf among 
fome of the finged fhrubs, that were not utterly deftroyed by the 
fiery erhalations, and fucceeded in finding a place which conceal- 
ed me from their view. ‘lhe fubordinate perfonages attended 
the figure in black, with every fymptom of reipect, to a ipo 
where the river, by a fudden evolution, tormed a fort of {mall 
cove. Here the whole party remained for fome time immovea- 
ble, while their countenances feemed expreffive of internal *ab- 
ftraction and adoration ; the. perfonage in black then in a loud 
voice, commanded the ranger to be brought forth. 

“Phe terror I felt at thefe words, which I concluded to apply 
to myfelf, is not to be defcribed. I lay {till in my hiding-place, 
refolved only to yield to abfolute force, and not to betray myfelf 
by any fudden emotion ; and my fears fubfided, when I per- 
ceived four of the Ssune-coloured attendants drag from a cavern, 
on the oppofite fide, a man who feemed in a fwoon. ‘The fupe- 
rior uttered aloud fome words in an unknown language, among it 
which, however, 1 diftinguifhed the name of Eblis. He then 
ordered the attendants to ftrip the man, and {eizing him by the 
arm, plunged him {till infenfible into the pitchy flood, that rolled 
fluggifhly along. ‘The fhock recalled the unhappy man to his 
fenfes ; and I beheld him, with furprife, exprefs by his geftures 
the moft extravagant joy. Immediately the fuperior took him 
by the hand ; and while the furrounding minifters attired htm 
in a flame-coulcured garment fimilar to their own, he congratu- 
lated him on being now a fervant of Eblis. 

“ After a deftined period of probation,” faid he, * thou fhalt 
be admitted to all the privileges Eblis confers upon his faithful 
worthippers. The fecrets of nature and the arcana of magic fhall 
be unveiled to thee. The fpirits wliich fulfil his orders fhall be 
fubmitted to thy power, and thou fhall be enabled to accomplitly 
at once all thy wifhes, But in order to arrive at fo high a pitch 
of felicity, thou mult, during the appointed intervai, be truly de- 
voted to his will ; thou mult never fail to affikt at our facrifices, 
and mult endeavour to render them, by thy prefents, worthy of 
being offered to our powerful divinity.” 

« The newly initiated made a reply cxpreflive of gratitude, and 
eagernefs to hallen the period of fruttion. But he was difmiiled 
with the greatelt part of the votaries, through the fame fifure at 
which he had entered ; and there remained only three befides: 
the fuperior. Hethen addeelied them in the following terms ;~-- 

«<The moment is now: arrived when your fervices are about to 
be accepted. Ye have pafied the period of probation with hon- 
our, and have never omitted any endeavours to promote the caufe 
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of Eblis among the children of the world. Come ye worfhippers 
of the bsninacirtan fire ! come, and receive the reward of your la- 
bours. One ceremony paft, and ye fhall be admitted to the in- 
nermott recefles of his palace, whofe brightnefs is above all con- 
ception, and which ye have well merited to inhabit, by your no- 
ble difdain of the blind prejudices of mortals. Ye have, with a 
fuperior grandeur of foul, burft the bands of confanguinity, def- 
pifed the weak maxims of what men call virtue, and fought only 
to increafe the the glory of the infernal fire: ye fhall now drink 
of this cup, and be admitted at once to all the privileges of the 
moft favoured wor fhippers ! wy 

“ With thefe words, the fuperior plunged a vellel of adamant 
into the pitchy ftream, and offered it, {teaming with fulphureous 
fmoke, to his deluded followers. The firit raifed it to his lips, 
and having fwallowed a part of its contents, fell to the ground in 
a fwoon ; the fecond and third drank lkewife, and met with a 
fimilar fate. Quickly, however recovering, they addrefled the 
fuperior with countenances and voices expreilive of the molt 
dreadful tortures. 

“ How haft thou deceived us !” exclaimed they. What is this 
horrible internal fire we feel ? Are thefe torments to be eter- 
nal ?”? : 

“ Eternal !”—replied the monfier, with a ghaftly grin—*“ ye 
now feelin your hearts, the fire that is never quenched—the jutt 
reward of your labours. It is our amufement,” continued he, 
“to delude unwary mortals with fpecious tales and allerin 
equivocations ; and, by increafing the number of the votaries, 
feem to obtain a fanciful relicf. Go—the myfteries of magic, 
and the command of fpirits are ae s. Go, profit by what you 
have fo hardly earned !” 

« With thefe words, he burft into a loud and infulting laugh, 
while, with horrible howlings, the three deluded victims tore open 
their garments, and difplayed their bofoms burning with un- 
quenchable fire. After a moft dreadful imterval, the figure in 
black placed on each of their heads a circlet of fire like his own: 
and recommending patience and compofure to them, ordered them 
to feek their own habitations, and, like him, endeavour to procure 
new votaries to Eblis. 

“ The faint rays of morning began now to ftreak the fky, and 
being once more alone in the Cavern of Horrors, I determined to 
attempt the afcent, not daring to follow the fteps of the ftrange 
beings I had {een, left I fhould be led into the dominions of Eblis. 
Painful as had been my detfcent into this horrible place, I found 
the return to the upper world {till more difficult ; but at length, 
by perfeverance and extreme labour, I effected my emancipation ; 
and fhuddering with horror, regained the place trom whence I 
had wandered the preceeding day. Exhaufted with toil and 
fafting, I had fearecly flrength to return to my own abode; but 
the molt diftrefing confequence of my adventure was, the total 
Vor IL Q. 











114 Idea of Paris. 

‘nfs of my confidence in my fellow-creatures, I wanted to pull off 
he turban, and tear open the veft of every man I converfed 
vith, to afcertain whether or not he were a votarilt of the inf r- 
val fire ; but I had the happinefs, by reprefenting to many who 
jad wavered, the fasts I yet witnefled, of fixing them more firm- 
.y than ever, in the faith of their forefathers.” 

Let thofe who fhall read the adventure of Nouraflin, learn, not 
‘o be feduced by the wiles of myttery, nor to liften to the mag- 
tificent-promifes of novelty. The paths of virtue and true hap- 
vinefs are plain and open, and their dictates will bear to be tried 
»y the touchftone of truth. 
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For the New England Quarterly Magazine. 
Mefsrs. Editors, 
IN “my Flight to Paris in the autumn of 1790” Kotzebue, 
the famous Gern man Dramatilt, gives the following idea of Paris. 


I believe it to be juli: it feems to be written in ‘the unaffected 
manner of truth, and may amufe fome of your readers. X. 


Ipza oF Paris. 


I CANNOT remain longer at Paris, for were I to continue 
i a whole year, I fhould never find myfelf at home, and where 
i am not at beng I cannot be even contented. A number of 
trifles, each of which taken feparately, might appear infigniticant, 
altogether make my ftay here very uncemfortable. I do, in- 
deed, believe that the fame will always be felt by thofe who 
have been accultomed to a certain uniform mode of life ; or, 
why fhould I not fpeak in plain terms? who are fomewhat pre- 
¢ife, which is certainly my cafe. 

I like to rife at fix in the morning. In Germany, I can have 
my breakfaft at any time, here I muft wait till the garcon at the 
coffee-houfe fhall be pleafed to leave his bed, which may not be 
perhaps till between eight and nine, confequently I am kept fafting 
for three hours. This is fo contrary to my ufual praétice, that it 
gives me very unpltafant fenfations. 

In the fecond place. ‘The fire warms me only in front and the 
room it does not warm at all. [love an equal warmth throug- 
out. Belides, the intolerable blaze in the chimney is extremely 
pernicious to the eyes. 

Thirdly. Notwith ‘tanding ¢ hat our rooms are handfomely fur- 
nifhed with filk and mahogany, they are only paved with flone. 
This I diflike moft heartily, fince I mult always fit in warm boots, 
to prevent the chill and damp affe&ting my fect. 

Fourthly. Asthe good people here do not ufually nfe til 
noon, fo they do not dine till evening. This is infnfferabie to 
thofe who arc accuftomed to order their meals with the re gitar. 
ity of clock-work. 
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Fifthly. After having waited fo long for dinner, it is at lal 
not worth having, unlefs indeed one can be content to purchafe 
a tolerable nvead at the intolerable price of a louis. I, for my 
part, who am of opinion that half a dollar ought to Sarai the 

table decently, do not like to pay more. But for this I only get 
meagre broth with fodden beef, a naufeous fricaffee, or roalt’ 
meat of fome kind, dried toa cinder. If it were not for pota- 
toes, which we have regularly every day, we might often rife 
hungry from table. The wine is as bad as it is dear, and the 
water, even when filtrated, milky, muddy, and of a fwectifh tafte. 

Sixthly. 'The beds are another grieviance. They are as-hard 
as the benches in an alehoufe, and he who is of a plethoric habit, 
would ftand but a bad chance in them, fince there is nothing to 
fupport his head but a little round thing much Iike the. pillows 
we we on fophas. I have always been obliged to lay my coat 
and cloak underneath it, to raife my head only to a level with my 
feet. 

Seventhly, He who has been in the habit of going to bed.re- 
gularly at ten o'clock, if he oe to his practice, will in vain 
hope to ileep, till he become accuftomed tu the eternal rattle of 
carriages, which never ceafes till two inthe’ raorning. It feems 
as if the olympic games were celebrating under the windows, and 
all the acres in Paris were running for prizes. 

Such are the evils experienced within doors. Ifa man venture 
out, a thoufand new ones are to be encountered. 

Suppofing the expedition is to be made on foot, he muft wade 
through a black mire all the way, and expe& to be run againf, 
firft by a water cafk, then by a Gith-woman—firft by a crier, then 
by afedan-chair—or to be fpattered all over with mud by the. 
carriazes—or to be aflailed by a hundred beggars—or tormented’ 
by a hundred ladies of pleafure—or to be ftopped by a hundred 
Savoyards with fomething or other to fell, who always take all 
foreigne ‘rs for AVilords ready to throw their money into the ftreets, 
and whom they can confequently dupe at pleafure. Then, if 
furmounting all thefe obttacles, he have got tlie length of one 
{treet; before he can crofs into another, it may perhaps be necef- 
fary to {top a quarter of an hour, w: atching a1 opportunity to ef- 
cape without being run over. I, who am never more given up 
to fancy than when walking along the ftreets, find thele things 
intolerable. 

Then, if to avoid thefe inconveniences, he get into a carriage, 
the chances are ten to one that in the narrow, angular flreets, 
from the concourfe of other car raiges, he may be dmufed not un- 
frequently with a ftop of many minutes, ere it be poflible to pats ; 
all which time is fpent freezing to death with the winds that 
draw in at every corner inthefe airy vehicles, and upon the rack 
with impatience. And when at laft the coackman, by great 
exterity, gets through this labyrinth, and arrives fafely at the 

pice of dcilipation, it is fearcely pollible to efcape under a quar- 
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ter of an hour’s wrangle with him, fince he conflantly infifts up- 
on more than is his due. It is well known that the drivers of fia- 
cres never were diftinguifhed for their politefz, and it will hardly 
be fuppofed that in the prefent rage for liberty they are improve 


- ed in this refpect. 


But one of my greateft grievances is the air of Paris. Let 
the heavens be ever fo clear and ferene, ftill an eternal mift hov- 


ers over the town, nor is it poffible to fee any object the length 


of a flreet. The compofition of this mift is principally a pun- 
gent {moke, arifing from the profufion of cook-fhops, and which, 
in pafling them, has often affe@ted my head fo much as to make 
my eyes water. Indeed, the effect has frequently continued 
when the caufe no longer exifted, and I hold this fteam, there- 
fore, to be of an extremely pernicious quality. 

Two things more yet remain to be noticed. The infufferable 
egotifm of the inhabitants, which is to me offenfive beyond ex- 
preflion and their propenfity to fraud and impofition. 

He who does not look well to what he is about, may depend 
upon his being cheated of his money in all peflible ways ; and 
this in fo grofs and fhamelefs a manner, that it cannot but excite, 
in every honeft bofom, the deepeft contempt and difguft at fo 
profligate and mercenary a race. 

I bought a little Spanifh deg one day in the Palais-Royal. It 
was then of a beautiful brown colour, but it had not been many 
days in my pofleflion, before this changed to a dingy yellow, and, 
at length, to a perfect white. ‘The animal, in faé&, was painted. 
For myfelf, I cared little about the matter, but I felt indignant 
at having been made the object of fuch a petty contemptible 
fraud. 

All thefe things make Paris daily more and more infupperta- 
ble to me, and as I revolved them over in my mind this morn 
ing, I fuddenly came to the refolution of leaving it to-morrow. 

But leave Paris without going to the National Aflembly ? No, 
that carinot be. Monfieur l’Abbe de R had indeed repeat- 
edly made liberal promites of getting us tickets of admiflion, yet 
like moft of his countrymen, had put us off with fine words only. 
But fince we could not be immediately aware, that to promise 
and to perform were, with him, two things, we had been preven- 
ted feeking them by other means. Happily, however, a man 
may have any thing here for money and even tickets for the Na- 
tional Affembly are made a lucrative branch of traffic that can 
hardly be concealed from the reprefentatives, and which, for 
their own credit, they ought to fupprefs. Our fervant procured 
us, without difficulty, two tickets for three livres each, 

We were obliged to alight at fome diflance from the place 
where the fittings are held, and had two or three courts to wade 
through before we reached the hall. In one of thefe we were 
in imminent danger of flicking faft in the black-mire ; and an- 
other was fo full of water, that the Savoyards had laid planks a- 
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Jong it, which we muft pay for going over. Perhaps they had 
themfelves drenched it with water with this very defign. Thefe 
things began, even at the ontfet, to leffen my ideas of the Affem- 
bly of their iqvelve hundred Majefties. | 

We now approached the room itfelf. And hark ! the fhouts 
of liberty refounded in our eats. At the diftance of at leaft two 
hundred fteps we were faluted with a tumultuous burft of laugh- 
ter, proceeding from the Affembiy. We were conduéed into a 
gallery, which was already occupied by people three deep, fo 
that we did not get even a convenient place for our fix livres. 
The hall is very long and wide, and on each fide benches for the 
members are ranged in an amphitheatrical form. Many, how- 
ever, walk about, and many allo, ftand in the area in the middle, 
or run firlt to this fide, then to that, with tablets in their hands, in 
which they write from time to time. 

The debate was very animated. As we entered, a young man 
upon the left hand was fpeaking. He declaimed vehemently 
apainft the clergy, and fpoke of a prieft who had fubjoined the 
following limitation to his oath: conformably to what was ordains 
ed by the bifoop of Lydda. This oceafioned a great commotion, 
They all began talking and exclaiming together, end bandied 
jokes and farcafms backwards and forwards, laughing at them all 
the time moft unmercifully. This tuniultuous laughter, which 
was very often repeated, appeared to me truly unworthy the dig- 
nity of duch an aflembly, honoured with the title of reprefentativs 
of a great nation. I confefs, that were I a member of it, thefe 
Wittici/ms, and this mirth, would drive me out again as quickly as 
I was driven out now, when only an auditor. Fer after afolemn 
refolution was paffed, that the clergy fhould {wear without refer- 
vation, and the Affembly proceeded to difcufling in what manner 
witnefles could be examined in future, I was fo little interefted 
that | went away. I entered the hall with great expectations, but 
departed with very petty impreffions upon my mind. 
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For the New Englund Quarterly Magazine. 


The Adventurcs of Scarmentads. A Satirical Novel, 


Tranflated from the French. 


MY name is Scarmentado; my father was governor of the 
city of Candia, where I came into the world in the year 1600, 
and I remember that one Iro, a ftupid and fcurrilous poet, wrote 
a copy of dogreM¥erfes in my praife, in which he proved me de- 
fcended from Minos ina direét line ; but my father being dif 
graced fome time after, he wrote another poem by which it ap- 
peared ] was no longer a-hin to Minos, but the defcendant of 
Pafiphae and her lover. 
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<1 Adventures of Scarmentado. 


When I was fifteen years old, my father fent me to Rome to 
finifh my ftudies. Monfignor Profonde, to whom I was recom. 
mended, wasa ftrange kind of man, and one of the moft terrible 
{cholars breathing ; he took it into his head to teach me the 
categories of Ariftotle, and I narrowly efcaped his throwing me 
into the category of his minions. I faw many proceflions and 
excrcifms, and much oppreffion. Signora Fatclo, a lady of no 
rigid morals, was foolifh enough to like me: fhe was woed by 
two youthful monks, the Rev. Father Poignardini, and the Rev. 
Father Aconiti, but fhe put an end te the pretenfions of both of 
them, by granting me her good graces; yet, at the fame time 
{ narrowly efcaped being excommunicated and poifoned. I left 
Rome exceedingly well pleafed with the architeQure of St. Peter’s 
church. 

I went to France, in the reign of Lewis furnamed the Juft; 
the firft thing I was afked was, whether I chofe to breakfat on a 
collop of the marfhal d’Ancre, whofe body the public had roaf- 
ted, and which was diftributed very cheap to thofe that defired 
to tafte it. This nation was at that time torn to pieces by civil 
wars, occafioned fometimes by ambition, fometimes by controver- 
fy, and thofe inteftine broils had for the fpace of forty years de- 
luged the moft delightful country inthe world with blood. Such 
were the libertics of the Gallican church: the French, faid I 
are naturally wife, what makes them deviate from that character? 
They are much given to joking and pleafantry, and yet they com- 
mit a maflacre ; happy that age in which they fhall do nothing 
but joke and make merry. 

From hence I fat out for England ; the fame fanatical temper 
excited the fame furious zeal ; a fet of devout Roman Catholics 
had refolved, for the good of the church, to blow up the king, the 
royal family, and the parliament with gun-powder, and thereby 
free the nation from thofe heretics. I was {hewn the fpot where 
tho bleffed queen Mary, daughter to Henry VIII. had caufed 
bheve five hundred of her fubjects to be burnt alive. A pious 
Hibernian prieft affured me it was a very laudable ation: firft, 
becaufe thofe they had burned were Englifh ; fecondly, becaufe 
they were wretches who never took any holy water, and did not 
believe in St. Patrick.” 

From England I went to Holland, in hopes of finding more 
peace and tranquillity among a more phlegmatical people. At 

my arrival at the Hague, I was entertained with the beheading 
of a venerable old patriot, the prime minifter Barnavelt, who was 
the moft deferving man in the republic. Struck with pity at the 
fight, I afked what his crime was, and whether he betrayed the 
{tate ? He has done worfe, replied a preacher with a black cloak, 
he believes that we can be faved by good works as well as by faith. 

You are fenfible, that were {uch principles fufered to prevail, the 
commonwealth cculd not long fubfift, and that a fevere jaw is ne- 
ceffury to refute fuch fcandalous errors. A deep Dutch politician 
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told me with a figh, that fuch commendable aftions could not 
laft for ever. Alas, fir, faid he, our people naturally incline to- 
wards toleration ; fome day or another they will adopt it ; I 


fhudder at the thought : believe me, fir, purfued he, ’tis a mere *. 


chance that you actually find them fo laudably and zealoufly in- 
clined as to cut off the heads of their fellow-creatures for the fake 
of religion. Such were the lamentable words of the Dutchman ; 
for my own part, I thought proper to abandon a country where 
feverity had no compenfation, and therefore embarked for Spain. 

I arrived at Seville, in the finelt feafon inthe year. The court 
was there, the galleons were arrived, and all feemed to proclaira 
joy, abundance, and profufion. I efpied"@ethéend of a beautiful 
alley, full of orange and lemon-trees, a vaft concourfe of people 
round an amphitheatre richly adorned ; the king, the queen, the 
infants and infantas, were feated under a ftately canopy, and 
over againft that auguft family, another throne, higher and morg 
magnificent, had been erected. I told one of my travelling 
companions, that unlefs that throne was referved for God, I 
could not fee the ufe of it ; but thefe words being overheard by 
a grave Spaniard, I paid dear for having uttered them. Inthe 
mean time, I imagined we were to be diverted with a caroufal, 
wreftling, or bull-baiting, when I perceived the grand inquifitor 


afcend that throne, and belftow his blefling upon the king and> 


people. Then appeared an army of monks, filing off two by 
two ; fome were white, others were black, grey, and brown ; 
fome were fhod, and fome barefooted ; fome had beards, and 
fome had none ; fome were with cowls, and fome without. Then 
came the executioner, followed by about forty wretches, guarded 
by a world of grandees and alguazils, and covered with garments, 
upon which were painted flames and devils. Thefe fellows were 

ews, who would not altogether be compelled to abandon the law 
of Mofes, and Chriftians who had married their god-mothers, or 
perhaps refufed to worfhip Nueftra Dama d’Atocha, or to part 
with their money in favour of the brothers Hieronymians. Pray- 
ers were faid very devoutly after which all thofe wretches were 
tortured and burnt, which concluded the ceremony, to the great 
edification of all the royal family. 

The fame night, while I was going to bed, two mefflengers from 
the inguifition came to my lodgings with the holy Hermandad. 
They embraced me tenderly, and, without {peaking a word, car- 
ried me out of the houfe, and conducted me into a dungeon not 
incommoded by heat, adorned with a curious crucifix, and a mat 
inftead ofa bed. After I had been there fix weeks, the father in- 
guifitor fent his compliments, and defired to fee me: I obeyed 
the fummons: he received me with open arms, and after havin 
embraced me with more than paternal fondnefs, told me, he was 
tery forry they had put me in fo bad a lodging, but that all the 
apartments happened to be full, it was. impoflible to give me a 


better ; adding, however, that he hoped I fhould be better takea 
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care of another time. Then he afked me very lovingly, whether 
i knew why I was pretin there. I told the reverend father I 
juppofed it was for my fins. Well, my dear child, rejiicd he, 
but for what fin? make me your conndant, fpeak. 1 didall I 
could to bethink mytelf of fome mifdemeanor, but in vain ; up- 
on which he made me recollect my imprudent words: in fhort, I 
recovered my liberty, after having undergone a fevere difcipline, 
and paid 30,000 reals, I went to take leave of the grand inguifi- 
or; he was a very polite man, and afked me how I relifhed the 
holidays they had given me? I told him they were delightful, 
and at the fame time went to prefs my companions to quit this 
enchanting country. ‘They had time enough, during my con- 
finement, to learn all the great achievements of the Spantards, 
for the fake of religion. ‘They had read the memoirs of the fa- 
mous bifhop of Chiapa, by which it appears that ten millions of 
infidels were murdered in America, to convert the ret. I imag- 
ined that bifhop might exaggerate a little, but fuppole the vict- 
ims were but half that number, the facrifice was ftill admirable. 4 

Notwithftanding the difagreable adventures I had met with 
in my travels, I determined to finifh my tour, and accordingly I 
embarked for Turkey, fully refolved never more to intermeddle 
with other people’s affairs, nor give my judgment about pub- 
lic fhews. Thefe Turks, faid I to my companions, are a fet 
of unbaptized mifcreants, and of courfe more cruel than the rev- 
erend fathers of the inquilition. Let us be filent among the Ma- 
hometans. 

I arrived at Conftantinople, where I was ftrangely furprifed to 
fee more Chriftian churches than in Candia; but much more fo 
to fee alfo a numerous train of monks, permitted to offer their 
prayers freely to the Virgin Mary, and to curfe Mahomet, 
fome in Greek, others in Latin, and fome in Armenian. How 
reafonable are the Turks! (exclaimed I) whilf the Chriltian 
world {tains a fpotleis religion with blood, thefe mfidels tolerate 
doctrines which they abhor, without moleftation or inhumanity. 
The Grecian and Latin Chriftians were at mortal enmity in Con- 
ftantinople, and like dogs that quarrelled in the itreets, perfecute 
each other with the utmoft violence. The grand vizir protete 
the Greeks, whofe patriarch accufed me before him of having 
fupped with the Latins, and 1 was moft charitably condemmed by 
the divan to receive one hundred blows with a lath tpon the iole 
of the foot, with permiflion, however, to be excufed for 500 fe- 
quins. ‘The next day the grand vizir was ftrangled ; and the 
day following, his fucceflor, who was for the Latin party, and 
who was not ftrangled tilla month afterwards, condemned me 
to the fame punifhment, for having fupped with the Grecian 
patrearch; and, in fhort, I was reduced to the fad neceflity to 
irequent neither the Latin nor the Greek church. To make 
mytfelf amends, I determined to keepa milirefs, and [ pitched up- 
on a voung Turkilh lafs, who was as tender and wanton a fete a 
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frte as fhe was pious and devout at the mofque. One night in 
the foft tranfports of her love, fhe embraced me paffionately, cal- 
ling out alla, alla, alla. Thefe are the facramental words of the 
Turks. I took them to be thofe of love, and therefore cried out 
in my turn ala, alla, alla; upon which, fhe faid, heaven be praif- 
ed, you are a Turk. In the morning the iman came to circum- 
cife me, but as I made fomé difficulty, the cadi of our quarters, 
a loyal gentleman, very kindly told me he purpofed to impale 
me. I faved my forefkin and my backfide with a thoufand fe- 
quins, and flew into Perfia, firmly refolved never to go to the 
Latin or Grecian mafs in Turkey, nor ever more to fay alla, alla, 
alla, at a rendezvous. 

At my arrival at Ifpahan, I was afked which I was for, white 
or black fheep? I anfwered, that the flefh of a white or black 
fheep was equal to me, provided it was tender. Jt muft bé known 
that the factions of thé white and black fheep {till divided the Per- 
fians, who imagined I meant to laugh at both parties, infomuch 
that Lhad fearce entered the city gates, but I had a fad affair to 
extricate rhyfelf from, which I did, however, with a ¢6od num- 
ber of fequins, by means .of which I got fafe out of the hands of 
the fheep. a meee 

I went as far as China with an interpreter, who informed me 
that it was the only country where one might live freely, gaily, 
aud peacably. The Tartars had rendered themfelves matters ot 
it with fire and fword, and the reverend fathers the Jefuits on one 
fide, and the reverend fathers the Dominicans on the other, faid 
that they drew fouls towards God every day, without any body’s 
knowing it. Sure there never was a fet of more zealous con- 
verters, for they perfecuted one another by turns ; they fent to 
tome whole volumes of calumnies, wherein they reciprocally 
called each other infidels and prevaricatois. There was particu- 
iarly a terrible quarrel among them absdut the method of making 
a bow. 

The Jeftits taught the Chinefe té falute their parents after the 
manner of their country ; and the Dominicans, on the contrary, 
held that they onght to bow to them after the mianner of Rome. 
{ happened to be taken by the Jefuits for a Dominican, and 
they told his Tartarian majefty that I was the pope’s fpy. The 
fupreme council immediately ordered the the prime mandarin, 
who ordered a ferjeant, who ordered four guards to arreft and 
bind me, with all the ceremony ufed on fluch occations. I was 
brought after one hundred and forty genu-flections before his 
majefty, who afked whether I really wasthe pope’s fpy, and 
whether it was true that his holinefs intended to come in perfon 
to dethrone him ; I anfwered, that the pope was a prieft, three 
fcore and ten years ofage ; that he lived four thoufand miles 
diftant from his facred Tartaro-Chinefe majefty ; that he had a- 
bout two thoufand foldiers, who mounted the guard with a para- 
fol ; that he never dethroned any body ; and, in fhort, that his 
Vor. I, R 3 
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majefty might fleep in quiet. This was the laft uufortunate ad. 
venture I met with in the whole courfe of my travels. 1 was 
fent to Macao, where I embarked for Europe. 

I was obliged in order to refit my ihip, to put into an harbour 
onthe coaft of Golconda. I laid hold on that opportunity to vo 
and fee the court of the great Aureng-zeb, fo much renowned 
for its wonderful magnificence : he was then at Delhi, and I had 
the good fortune to fee him the day of that pompous ceremony, 
in which he received the heavenly prefent fent him by the fheriff 
of Mecca, viz. the broom with which they had iwept the holy 
houle, t he Caaba andthe Beth alla. hat broom is a fymbol, 
which only fweeps away all uncleannefs of foul. Aureng- 
zeb had no occafion for it, fince he was the moft pious man in all 
Indoftan. ’Tis true he had cut his brother’s throat, poifoned his 
father, and put to death by torture about twenty rayas, and as 
many omrahs, yet nothing was talked of but his devotion, which 
they faid was without equal, except that of his molt facred ma- 
jefty Muley Ifmael, the moft ferene emperor of Morocco, who 
never failed to cut off feveral heads every Friday after pray- 
ers. 

To all this I fpoke not a word, my travels and adventures had 
taught me to bridle my tongue, and I was very fenfible it was 
not mine to decide between the piety cf the emperors of India 
and Morocco. | 

I had not yet feen Afvica; but whilf I was debating with myfelr, 
whether it was better to fatisfy this laft inclination, or fail for It- 
aly, my {hip was taken by the negroes, and I was of courte carri- 
ed thither. Our captain railed againft the captors, afking them 
the reafon why they thus outrageoufly violated the laws of na- 
tions ? they replied, your noie is long, and ours is flat; your 
hair is ftraight, and our wool is curled; you are white, and we 
are black ; confequently we ought, according to the facred and 
unalterabie laws of nature, to be ever enemies. You buy us on 
the coalt of Guinea, as if we were not human creatures, then 
reat us like bealls, and with repeated blows compel us to etern- 
al digging into the aunties in order to find a ridiculous yel- 
low duft of no intrinfic value, and not worth a good Egyptian 
onion; theretore, when we mect with you, and are the ftrongeft, 
we make you our flaves, and force you to till our ground, or walle 
we cut off your nofe or ears. We had nothing to fay againit fo 
wife a difcourle. I was employed to till the ground of an old 
negro woman, having no inclination to lofe cither my nole or my 
ears ; and after a twelvemonth’s flavery, I was redeemea by fome 

friends I had written to for that purpote. 

Having thus teen the world, and ali that is great, good, and 
admirable in it, I refolved to return to Candia, where I married, 
a little after my arrival. I was foon a cuckold, but plainly per- 


ceived it to be the molt harmlefS and tolerable fituation in life. 
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Frien afbip t {ft E xt 7ence. 


For the New England Qarter/y Magazine. 
Picture of London. 


LONDON is, of all places, the moft convenient and retired, 
for a man of imall fortune. There, every fort of neceffary is to 
be had in the {malleft quantities: and, provided a man has a 
clean fhirt, aud three pence in his pocket, may talk as loud in the 
coffee-houfe as the fquire of 10,000 a year. No one afks how 
he lives, or whereshe dined. It is not fo in the country. 
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For the New England Quarterly Magazine. 


Friend/hip in Exiftence. A Tale. From Literary Mif- 
cellany. 


IN a rainy journey ina poft chaife the other day, I amufed 
myfelf with tracing many analogies between the progrefs of hu- 
man being's through life, and that of the drops of rain from the 
top of the elafs to the bottom. It was fortunate for me that this 
idea prefented itfelf to my mind ; for the rain was fo violent that 
it precluded all entertainment from without ; but the fpeculation 
i had thus engaged in, offered me fufhcicnt occupation within. I 
obferved certain “drops ftart from the top with equal advantages. 
An accident impedes one, and its courfe to the bottom is flow 
irregular, and crooked ;—another, on the contrary, is foieadiel 
by fome lucky acceffion, and rolls down in a {wilt ftraight current ; 
while a third, perhaps, which feemed to have a thoufand prof fper- 
ous events in its way, which it was fearcely poffilvle to mifs—a large 
bubble immediately beneath it, which mult fend it {peedily to the 
end of its journey, or a new drop of rain fo clofe to it, that it 
could hardly fail of joining its current,—falls in with a fmall drop 
of rain fo clofe to the left-hand of its regular courte 1 is retarded, 

turned afide in its career, and reaches no Sarthe han to the wii. 
dle of the pane, where it dries up in obfcurity ; another fets out 
brilliantly, and promifes to perform its journey in a ftraight and 
regular line ; when, behold, an over whelming torrent pours pre- 
cipitately upon it, and buries it in a fuperior current; while a 


fifth, from fmall and unobferved beginnings, never deviating, 


from the right way, and collecting with dilligence all the little 
tributary bub bles which le in its road, fuddenly calls the atten- 
tion to the rapidity with which it now reaches the end of its la- 
bours. 

Many fanciful refemblances might here be traced to the courfe 
of events in life—Chances, equally ftrange, occur in the purfuit of 
honour, riches, and happinett, In events which depend not on 


our own endeavours, we may trace the fame fimilitudes. One. 


. ¢ 1 ~ . ? ° 1? ir ~ ‘- - . ° : : $ 
is hurried rapidly off the ftage by difeafe ;—another withers and 
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dies at the root in the midft of life ; another lingers through flow 
and lafting diforders, and reaches by a painful and crooked courfe, 
the extreme of old age ; while another, who fets out with a full 
{tock of health, and every profpeé fair and reerery: round, is 
fuddenly driven off the Rage by accident or misfortune ! 

Eumenes and Lyfander were fchoolfellows.: A fimilarity of 
age, of difpofition, and of talent had united them im a {trict and 
affectionate friend{hip: they went through their {chool exercifes 
with alacrity and credit, and removed ‘together to Cambridge, 
where, notwithitanding fome trifling difparity of purfuits, their 
mutual friendfhip {till continued unabated.—When they quitted 
Cambridge, however, they loft fight of each other. Lyfander, 
who was intended for the law, removed to chambers in Lincoln’: 
inn, Ww hence; after eating the proper quantity of mutton, he was 
called tothe bay, and went the weltern circuit.—He had itudied 
hard, and rofe to fome degree of confideration afnong his coms 
peers ; nor was he only eminent as a counfellor—he fhone alfo in 
the courts of faihion and elegance. He-was univerjaly allowed 
to be tlte beft partner of any member of the curcuit ; and after 
two or three ht fe: pan he brought back with him to 
London the fair daughter of a wealthy banker in the weft of En- 
gland._—His patrimonial fortune enabled Lyfander to fupport a 
family. He tooka good houte in Queen-iquare, regularly at- 
tended the courts and the curceuits, while his beloved Leonara 
prefented him with a babe every year. 

Buiinefs now flowed in apace, his hours were all employed, and 


fcarcely ever had he a moment to enjoy in the company of his 
y joy pany 


wife and children: however, he confoled himfelf with the reflec- 
tion that money came as falt as bufinets, and that Heaven cer- 
tainly had ordained him a few years of fevere toil, that he might 
enjoy the evening of his days in peace and indolence. 

It was with Lyfander, however, as with moft men: the defire 
of accumulation increafed with the power. When he had laid 
by a fufficient fortune to fupport his wife and children genteelly 
after his death, and to enable him to live the reft of his days in 
peace and indolence, he thought he might as well leave them af- 
fluent as comfortable ; and two more years of application would 
accomplih this object. Hle was now a judge; and prefided one 
year upon the northern cireuit. 

As riches had incréafed, Lyfander had grown luxurious, and 
had experienced the natural confequences of luxury, gout and 
corpulency. His medical advifers recommended more exercile 
than a chariot, and he agreed to ride part of the circuit on horfe- 
back, derogatory as it might appear to the dignity of a judge ; 
but he confidered that health was worth more than dignity, and 
that, as his chariot would be on the read, his importance woulg 
ftill be preterved. 
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Friendpip in Exiftence. 125 
One morning, when a cloudlefs iky gave promife cf a day 
without rain, ‘Lyfander fent his carriage forward betimes, and 
determined to ride the whole flage, which was indeed romantic- 
ally beautiful. All things, however are uncertain in this beft of 
all poffible worlds, and nothing more fo than the weather. Some 
thin vapours difperied themfelves over the iky, they congregated, 
they became an immenfe mafs of clouds, and in the middle of a 
large common, Lyfander perceived that they wouid {peedily fall 
in torrents. What a misfortune fora rich gouty Judge, who had 
his chariot at fome diftance on the road, to be overtaken by fuch 
a ftorm in fo unfheltered a fpot ! There was no help for it, how- 
ever, and the clouds were unpolite enough to keep their promifes. 
A few prelufive drops gave the firit alarm. Lyfander mounted 
a thick great-coat; but coverings were but as gant before the 
fury of the {quall; he was prefent]y wet to the fkin, and the un- 
civil {ky looked as if it never intended to clear any more, nor was 
there any town, village, or even habitation within ken. 

At length, after riding fome time, greatly annoyed by the 
ficklenefs of our Englith climate, but unable to think of any rem- 
edy for it except never venturing on horfeback without the char- 
iot at his fide, he faw a low white cottage peeping through the 
trees, and ordered his fervants to haften forward, and obtain a 
fhelter for him there. He {oon followed his attendants, and en- 
rered the cottage with an air of confcious fuperiority, pulling off 
his drenched garments, and demanding fome covering while thefe | 
were dried. The man, woman, and three or four young people 
buftled about with alacrity: the judge was foon equipped oo 
fome dry habiliments, coarfe indeed, but clean and whole ; 
comfortable’ fire was made up, the foaked garb of dignity was 
hung before it ; a table was fet forth, covered with a clean white 
cloth, and a loaf of houfehold bread, @ pot of butter, a flice of 
cheefe, and a jug of ale fet upon it. The civility was extreme, 
and the welcome undoubted ; fo Lyfander, who in fpite of his 
dignity and his drenching, found himfelf hungry, drew near to 

the table; ate fome of the bread, and thought it excellent, added 
butter and cheefe to it, felt more appetite than he had often ex- 
perienced at a loaded table, and, in {thort, made an excellent 
meal. He then would have fent his fervant to fetch his chariot, 
and fome of his own cloaths : but the mafter of the cottage faid, 

they might alfo be hyngry and bread and cheefe w ould 1 not de- 
tain then: long. | 

It was undoubiedly, derogatory to a Judge’s dignity to re- 
main longer in a mere cottage than was abfolutely neceflary, and 
this wasno more ; forthe room they were inhad a brick floor, 
whited wail, adorned with pewter and copper utenfils, and the 
table was only of deal: however, Lyfander made his dignity for 
once give way to his hoft’s hofpitality, though | he felt fomefew 
uneafy fenfations while his fervants were eating in the fame room 

ith himfelf. What, however, was tobe done? There was no 
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other room in the manfion, and Lyfander was not inhuman; at 
length, however, the fervants had fatisfied their appetite—the rain 
was a little abated; and they departed in queft of the chariot, and 
their mafter’s dignity. 

A little fatigued, and feeling inclined to quiefcence by the po- 
tency of the ale, Judge Lyfander leaned back in his wicker 
elbow chair, and furveyed the habitation. He had already per- 
formed this operation three times, when a delicate fair young 
woman caught his eye. He was furprifed to find not merely 
beauty, but grace and elerance ina cottage ; and it occurred to 
him that the other human beings that furrounded him, might be 
as worthy of his regards as the thining pewter plates that decora- : 
ted the fhelves. He now therefore turned his attention to the 
young people, found they poflefled an air of fuperior dignity, if it 
were poflible to apply fuch a word to the inmates of a cottage, and 
that their manners were fuch as would not difgrace a Court. He 
then looked at the father and mother, who had for fome time, (ob- 
ferving that their gueft had noticed them fo little) been gazing 
at him, and converfing i in alow voice together. In the mother he 
“faw the countenance of difcretion, the remains of elegance fubdu- 
ed by ftation, an illumined eye that befpoke a cultivated mind, and 
a drefs though fuited toa cottage, yet fuch as difplayed the true 
gentlewoman. His furprife every moment imcreafed ! He look- 
ed at his hoft, and in the thin pale man who fat at the oppofite 
fide of the fire, he faw—Eumenes ! 

The difcovery was no fooner made, than all the better feelings 
of Lyfander’s heart were roufed, and he was in an inftant in the 
arms of his friend. The young people gazed in furprife ; the 
eyes of the mother betrayed her emotion ; thofe of Lyfander and 
Eumenes overflowed. As foon asthe firft tranfport was over, “ 
told you,” faid Eumenes to his wife, “ I told you he hada warm, 
affeCtionate heart.” 

« How is it, dear Eumenes,” faid Lyfander that I fee you here? 
when we parted in early youth, your profpedts were as fair as 
mine, your patrimony as large, your talents more brilliant—how 
is it that our fortunes are fo ‘different ? : ' 

«¢ Fortune, to be fure,’”’ replied Eumenes, * has not fmiled on 

; but inftead of {plendour, I poffefs happinefs—inftead of dig- 
nity, virtue.” ss 

“They arc not, 1 hope neceflarily incompatible,” anfwered 
Lyfander. 

« Pardon me, my friend,” faid Eumenes, * I fpoke at the mo- 
ment with the filly pride ‘of a difappointed man—at leaft fo it 
muft have appeared to you; but believe me, I meant no mifan- 
thropic reflections—I doubt not but your happier lot combines 
all thofe advantages.” 

Of that yourfelf fhall judge, Eumenes,” replied the Judge, 
for that lot you muft Lage henceforth to fhare or it will Jofe 
allits adyantagesto me. 1 will introduce your wite to my Le- 








their fathers—perhaps cement it by fill clofer ties.” 
In this warmth,”’ returned Eumenes, 
Lyfander—but you fhall hear my ftory! 
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onora, your childrento mine ; they fhall renew the friendthip of 
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ecognize my own 


“© You may remember that at Cambrige I felt a ftrong bent for 
the ftudy of phyfic, and at the very time that you devoted your- 
felf to jurifprudence, I was attending medical letures, and amul- ‘ 


ing my leifure hours with poetry. 


When we {feparated on leav- 


ing Cambridge, we loft fight of each other, not, Iam perfuaded, 
from an abatement of attachment on either fide, but from the 


difference of our purfuits. 


I fpent one year at Edinburg, and 


another at Leyden; and having obtained a fufficient ftock of 
medical knowledge, I fixed myfelf in a diftant town, having firft 


taken out my diploma. 


I foundit difficult to fubfift, for the fit- 


uation of the town was healthy and the apothecary of the place 
had, from time immemorial, been in poffeflion of the title of 
Doétor. Either nobody was fick, or nobody chofe to fend for 
me; and. my patrimony had been very much leffened. in the 


purfuit of medical education. 


« This deficiency 1 had made no doubt of fpedily fupplying..... 
when I began to practice ; for I was conictous of knowledge 
and I had never been reckoned deficient in benevolence. ‘To 
amufe my leifure hours, of which I had enough, I wrote verfes, 
but the inbabitants of—had no turn for verfes, ahd I determined 


to change my quarters. 


tice fees now flowed in with tolerable rapidity. 
ed as a companion, and Felicia perufed my verfes with pleafure : 
—they even made me an intereft. in her heart, and a lingering 
hectic complaint of which I had the happinefs to cure her, eu- 


deared us both to each other. 


I removed to another town, and fuc- _. 
ceeded a phylician of {ome eminence, in a great part of his prace 
I was alfo court- 


“ Felicia’s father was rich, but I was getting into very, good 
practice. Unfortunately the old gentleman wilhed fome more 


time to clapfe before he gave me. his daughter. 


I told him he 


was wrong, for that till 1 could calfher my own, I fhould be lefs 


able to attend to bufineis. 


The truth of this reafoning availed 


nothing with the obftinate old man, and I loft my time and my 


£1; 


practice. I was no longer thought worthy of the hand of Felicia, 
and it was difpofed of to a dealer in fugar. 
« Enraged with Felicia, her father, and phyfic, I gave up my 


thoughts wholly to the Mufes, and produced a play. 
no theatre in—,and I refolved to publifh it. 


There was 


While it was in the 


prefs, 1 was once more called in toa patient.—This was a crabbed 


old woman, who hada lovely niece. 


Now the bright eyes of this 


certain Emilia foon obliterated all the traces Felicia had left in 
my heart and the obftinacy of the old lady’s complaint gave me 


time to obtain a fhare of her favour. 


At length the old aunt re- 


covered, and Emitia very conveniently fell fick. My vifits there- 


fore continued ; but the 


} 


watchful old maid perceived the purpole 




















































128 Friend/bip in Exiffence. 

of my heart, and Emilia was configned to the care of the apothe? 
cary, an old man of fixty, and father of a numerous family. I 
made my propofals in form, and was told Emilia’s hand was 
deftined for a coufin of her’s then in India, and that if it were 
hot, it fhould never be given to a poet. 

« F milia liked this arrangement no better than I did, and as fhe 
could not conceive that fhe owed implicit obedience to this old 
aunt, with whom fhe had not refided above a twelvemonth, and 
as fhe knew nothing very favourable of the coufin in India, fhe 
agreed to difappoint the old lady’s fchemes, and give herfelf to me. 
As fhe was two-and-twenty, and her Kittle fortune under no re- 
ftrictions, this was attended with no dificulty, and Emilia be- 
came my wife. The old lady’s vengeance, however, deprived 
me of many of my patients, ‘many more objected toa writing 
doétor, and a circumftance, in which the preference was given to 
an ignorant young man, who had neither {tudied at Edinburg 
nor at Leyden, difgulted me with phyfic. 

“¢ About this time an uncle of mine died, and left me S 5000. 
We calculated on our future mode of life, and found that the in- 
tereft of our money would enable us to live without the affift- 
ance of medicine. We took a fmall houfe in a beautiful village, 
depofited our fortune in a capital mercantile houfe, and for many 
Years enjoyed all the comforts of leifure and independence. We 
brought up our girls to fuit any ftation, and I have two boys 
fichting for their country. Our income, which fome fortunate 
circumitances had increafed, was regularly remitted to us by my 
mercantile friend ; but about four years ago the houfe broke, and 
we were involvedin ruin! _ | 

‘© Sick of the world, we retired hither, grieved only for our 
children, who, however, fupport the demolition of all their more 
brilliant profpects with dutiful refignation. For my part,” cor- 
tinued Eumenes, “ I am {fatisfied for myfelf :—I have not long 
to live; difappointment and uneafinefs have preyed upon my 
health, and a few months will terminate my life. My wife and 
children might perhaps live to thank the friendfhip of Lyfan- 


«© And ihey may depend uponit!” exclaimed Lyfander ; ; nor 
did he break his promife." Poor Eumenes was, indeed, foon ‘after 
configned to the grave, ending in obfcurity a life, whofe morning 
promifed more unclouded funfhine. The widow and orphans 
were removed to Lyfander’s houfe, where a more intimate con- 
nection took place between the children than had ever fubfifted 
between the parents ; and Lyfander joyfully became the father 
of two of the daughters of Evmenes. 

Not always do thofe, who fet out in life with equal profpects,’ 
enjoy the fame good fortune ; nor docs profperity univerfally 
harden, nor adverfity unifermly four the human heart.’ 
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Anecdaies of Heroism. 
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ced their way in, and began to pillage. The magiftrates up- 
‘ braided the Earl with treachery. He anfwered, § “Only admit 
4 the Britifa troops, and you will fee if we are perfidious enemies.’ 


They complied. He marched into the town, drove out t 


a) 


Some of the 
pre cnt sd his 
French foldiers, as he had the hat from an officer. 
battle was whe he afked permiifion of the 


; Spa tniards, and, returning to the Bats, | Sail ied. the enn 
é without taking any advantage of being in aaual poffeffion of th 

¢ place. 

4 In the hotteft of the fire at Lincelles, General H 

i fo Idier {tanding out of the ranks, and firing a at the enemy with an 
; im nenfe broad go 1d-laced hat at and red fezther on his head. 

. rode up to him, and made him, very reluctantly, 


Fiat PRS 


gw we Ad 
o~ 
: 


hat for a couple of days, which was granted ; but before ight 


te bartered his trophy for firong beer. 


At the fa:ne = a ya foidk er who had his lee fhot off was car- 
ried off the field, by two of "his comrades, on a hand barrow. 
One of them, on 2 ceiving him mottanlefs, faid tothe other, 


VoL. 1 7. 5° 


WHEN Thurot effected a landing in Ireland, in the feveg 
years war, while the French and Englifh troops were engaging 
in the ftreets of Carrickfergus, a young child got between the 
combatants ; which a French foldier obferving, quitted his rank, 
and led it out of danger; and while he was employed in this hu- 


4 OStober 26, 1762, Captain Clark of the Sheernefs, 24 guns, 
: was chafed into Villa Franca by a French fhip of 64 guns, and 
wo frigates. La Minerve, one of the French frigates, {truck on 
a rock and was wrecked; but the whole crew, except 25 men, 


| "When James IT. was going by f fea to Scotland, he was wreck- 
a ed, but got afhore in the boat. The feamen on béard, when 
ae they faw him faie, gave three cheers, though the fhip was fink- 


a é o 

fs in’. 

a The fime p prince, when he was informed that the French fleet 
Fs had beaten the En ghith in Bant try Bay, thepsh it was in his own 


caufe, could not help exclaiming: ‘It is the firft time then.’ 
And afterwards being a {pectat: or of the burning of the French 
fhips that were run afhore after the hatile of La Hogue, 
out, ‘ None but my brave en glith could do this? Whata pi 
that fuch feeds of patriotifm fhor uld have produced fuch bad fruit ! 

In the war for the Spanif fuccefiion, while the Earl of Peter- 
borough was treating at one of the gates of Barcelona about the 
farrender of that city, fome of the Spanifh troops on his fide f 


he cried 





take it = 
men being in want of cartridges, the fame foldter 
pockets full of them, which he had taken from the 
After the 
neral to 
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‘Zounds ! I believe it is all over with Jack. On which the 
wounded foldier roared out, ¢ It’s a d—d lie,’ and began fin ring 
‘God fave the king!” Colonel S » who was clofe by and 
,heard it, got the king’s letter for him. 
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Por the New England Qavrierly Magazine. 
— I, 7, . 9 
Aialvfis of the Word * Craracrrr. 


{IN a moral fenfe it fignifies an habitual difpofition of the foul, 
that inclines to do one thing in preference to another of a contra- 
ry nature. Thus a man who /eldom or never pardons aninjury, 
is Of a revengeful character. Let it be remarked, we fay felam 
or never, becaufe a character refults not from a difpofition being 
rigoroufly conitant at ail times, but from its being generally ha- 
bitual, and that by which the foul is moft frequently fwayed. 

Mr. Du Clos, in his reflexions upon manners, very judicioufly 
remarks, that the greateft part of the errors and follies in the con- 
duct of mankind happen becaufe they have not their minds in anh 
equilibrium, as it were with their characters. T hus Cicero Was a. 
great genius, but a weak foul, which is the reafon of his being el- 
evated to the higheft pinnacle of fame as an orator, although he 
could never rife above mediocrity asa man. Similar obferva- 
tions might be made on many other celebrated perfonages. 

There is no member of fociety more dangerous than a man 
without a character ; that is,a perfon whofe foul has not any one 
difpofition more habitual to it than another. Wereadily contide 
in a virtuous man, but are diftrufful of a villian. The man 
without a charatter is alternately the one and the other, nor are 
we able to determine which: therefore we can look upon him 
neither asa friend or an enemy. He js a fort of amphibious 
being, if we may be allowed the expreflion, that is, not fpecifical- 
iy adapted to live in any one element. This calls to our remem- 
brance that admirable law of So/on, that declared all thofeyperfons 
infamous, who were of no party in times of fedition ; becaufe he 
knew full well, that there are no objects more to be feared in 
fociety than men undetermined from a want of character. 
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National Chara€er. 


AN aétion, or an anecdote of a nation, often gives us a clearer 
idea of its character than all the reflections an hiftorian can fuggeit 
for that purpofe. 

The regent Duke of Oleans once afked a ftranger, what were 
the diiferent characters and dipofitions of the various nations in 
Europe ? “ The only manner in which [ can anfwer your Royal 
Highnets, is to repeat to you the firft queftions which are afked 
among the feveral nations, in regard toa ftranger who comes 
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among them. In Spain, they afk, Is he a nobleman of the firit 
rank ? In Germany, Can he be admitted into the chapters ? In 
France, Is he in favour at court? In Holland, How much money 
has he? And in England, Who is that man ? 

The lively Vigneul-Marville in the Marvilliana, characterizes 
the different European nations thus : 

The Spaniards, he fays, have a deal of cruelty in their man- 
ners which they acquired from the Arabians and the Moors, who 
are mixed with them ; they alfo poffefs the violence of the Moors 
and their {pirit for chivalry ; and they ftill retain fomewhat of 

the Roman gravity, from the colonies of that nation which they 
for meray received into their country. 

The ¥rench have loft the ferocity of their anceftors. They 
are gallant, and brave ; and their intercourfe with other nations 
lias refined them very much to what they were two centuries 
back 

Yhe Englifh poffefs, and always will retain, that hardinefs 
which ditinguithed the ancient people of the North, but which 
they now molify by their travels into Italy and France. 

‘The Hollanders, from their intercourfe with other nations, and 
the many learned flrangers which become refident among them, 
have quitted their natural grofsnefs. 

The Italians have inherited from the anticnt Romans, polite- 
nefs, and delicacy of genips ; and from the Greeks corrupt man- 
ners, lying, and deceit. 

The Germans, above all other Europeans, have varied lefs 
from their original ttate. They ftll poffefs the ftrength and 
courage of their anceflors, their heavinefs of genius, and inclina- 
tion to labour ; and, which is very evident, ‘particularly j in their 
literary produétions. 

The moft certain way of difcovering the real manners of a 
people; 1 is to view them in the molt populous tates, and that part 
of the nation who has the leaft intereft in difguifing chembtheer 
Go to China, and you will fee two porters, when they have joftled 
each other in a narrow ftreet, take their loads off their backs, 
make a thoufand excufes to each other for the accident they oc- 
casioned, and on their knees will afk each other pardon for the of- 
fence. On the contrary, in London, or in Paris, two porters 
on fach an occafion will quarrel, and finifh their difpute with 
blows. 


-_— +++ 
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For the New England Quarterly Magazine. 
Letter from Paris. 
AN intelligent traveller, who occafionally addreffes 2 Lon. 


eon friend, and dates from Paris, conveys mucle information, ig 
a Very agreeable manner, 



















































132 Letter from Paris. 


Parts, Jury 2%. 

‘¢T AM convinced that, fince the revolution, /i/erature has de- 
clined in France, for there are few good writers ; and the de- 
partment of the Belles Letters, is that for which little can be 
done, when the favourable time and circumftances are wanting. 
Tn the arts and fciences, there has, I believe, been no falling off, 
at leaftin the latter. Indeed I am inclin: ad to think, that what 
1s termed /cience, in contradiction to the Biclies Letters, is a very 
hardy plant. It enjoys the intelleétual, bosses tothe exclufion 
of the moral faculties. The head alone ts concerned, the heart 
not at all. They were not, therefore, fo ath atrected by the fu- 
rious tempeft of the revolution. drchimeces folved problems 
while the Romans battered his town about his ears, but no man 
can convince me that Euripedes could have written a tragedy 5 
Ariftophanes, a comedy ;- Boileau the Lutrin; or Pope Eloifa to 
Abelaid, or the Rape ‘of the Lock; in the fame fituation. 

“ This town, it muft be allowed, has colleted an amazing 
booty in what regards the fine arts. ‘The Louvre is certainly 
one of the gr andelt repofitaries of flolea goods in the world. I 
call it ftolen zoods ; for I can never admit that the right of 

conqueft extended fo far as to juftify the French in robbing Italy 
and Flanders, Holland, &c. &c. of what was dearer than the 4 foil 
itfelf, the monuments of their genius, the boalt of their country, 
the example and the inftruction of unborn ages. As it 1s agreed, 


however, that though one homicide makes a murderer, thoufands 
a hero, the magnitude of the theft in the prefent inflance, ari- 
jes to the dignit y of heroifm. Tant pis. 

“ Be this as it may, however, now that the collections are in 
Paris, they are to be ranked among the interefling and valuable 
curiofities of this metropolis. ‘They will be vifited by cvery lov- 
er of the arts with enthufiafm, by idlers as a matter of courfe. 
The appartments in the Louvre now contain the fineft pictures 
in the world, the fineft ipecimens of ancient and modern {fculp- 
ture. Whether the collection in one fpot of f » many chef d’eu- 
vres be favourable to the progrefs of tafle and ofart, the profefiors 
and the connoifeurs, &c. are better judges than me. In my fim- 
plicity, I am di/pofed tou hink it will not be very favourable to the 
arts. The progreis of true tafte in every fine art is flow. That 


mult be the refult of the comparifon of many medels, the fludy of 


many and various obje@’s. But if a {mall enceiute, like the Lou- 
vre, is to combine whatever has been deemed moft perfeét, it 
will be vifited too mechanically. It will excite no enthufiafm ; 
pictures are feparated from their hittory, flatues from their con- 
nection ; evey thing from its propriety. ‘The ftudent has too 
much before him to let his own mind work. He is made an ar- 
eft by force of imitation, net by force of refle@ion, of cautious 
comparifon in various Rages of improvement. It is to be feared, 
therefore, that fach collections, which form in themfelves a per- 
£e& {chool, to the exclufion of farther fludy, travel and compare 
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a Letter from Paris. 133 
bi ifon, will have a bad effe&t. It will produce imitators, not 
a artifts. Forms of the art will be propagated, but the art will 


decline. Such is the opinion of one very unlearned in thefe matters. 
“ Neverthelefs, the poffeflion of fuch treafures mut tend to 
A difufe a good ityle, if not a perfeé tafte throughout the country 
I think I already difcover the improvement which thefe maains * 
produce. Every eye is accuftomed to perfe@ forms ; every ore 
nament of domeitic furniture ; every room, every Ktaircafe, every 
faloon is eer ted with figures after the antique. As I faid be. 
fore, there will be imitators without end. The effed& will be, to 
make people fond of the beautiful in every kind ; tate will be 
3 refined, and from luxuries will defcend to neceffaries. Thofe 
a who have the belt madels of pitiusos and ftatues, will, ceteris pa. 
. ribus, have the fineft of all thoje manufactures which embellifh 
| the perfon, the dwelling, &c. Itis important, therefore, for anation, 
Hi in regard to its manufactures, to cultivate a fine tafte in the arts. 
* “ What then 1, is the courdedion I draw ? It is, that fince France 
E: has, by every means, acquired fuch treaftres ; it ts fit that other 
4 nations fhould bepin to form naticnal collefions. ‘This, by cre- 
; atine national, as well as individual competition, would redound 
to the univerfal improvement of the arts. Tere the colledions 
4 are, on fiated days, open to all the world, and ca to artifts. 
The library, which now contains fo extentive a celleion of > 
books and manufcripts, is managed on the fame hberal princi- 
ples. It is the fame with the garden of plants, the cabinet of 
natural hiftory, &c. Thus all: ranks are invited and encouraged 
to view the monuments of art, and to coniult the repofitnries cf 
learning. A general tafte for fcience and the arts’ will be diffu- 
fed, which will tend much to refine the pecple and to’ improve 
every elegant branch of manufacture. Its farely time that 
omething were done in England to balance thefe advantages. 
There is no national collection, in any kind, in any manner, em- 
ployed to the seen encouragement of art. While fo much 
money is lavithed by the guardians of the public purte upon 
dangerous and rvinous en rerprifesy a judicious application of 
fums comparatively fmall, might lay the foundation of eftablifh. 
ments in th e arts that would give vf aichool of our own, and 
enable us to maintain a generous rivalihip with other nations.” 
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DETRACTOR. 





Son. A SPL ENETIC Detraé cor, excellent at mifre - refenting, 
mis-underiianding, and 3 {interpre ing his nciehbour’s thouehts, 


Y 


words and aéti ons, made it his bufinefs to raii falfe reports, or 
by repca ting others lies to auopt them as hus OWll. 
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He dealt much in malicious infinuations, and in finifter and 
covert reflections ; uttering his calumnies and flanders in fuch 
ambiguous words, and half fextences, as left worfe to be gueffed 
at than he durft expreé. 

All his ftories began with a—it 1s whifpered, or an—I have 
heard, &c. And he never feconded a commendation, but meerly 
to fmooth the way to fome malicious remarks upon the parties 
defects, concluding ftill with an oh ' but; or an, I could with 
one thing amended, which one thing he took care fhould blur all 
his former commendations. 

When by the parties prefence his tongue happened to be 
bound to its good behaviour, his mein, eyes, tone of voice, mali- 
cious fmiles, myfterious filence, or equivocal and ill meaning ex- 
preffions, difcovered the rancour of his envenomed mind. 

Where he knew nothing of a perfon he would feem to fpeak 
riddles, as if he could tell ftrange tftories if he would ; and after 
racking his invention to the utmoft, cry, but he is my friend, and 
therefore I muft hold my peace. 

He had ever an envidious eye upon the clergy, and men emi- 
nent for virtue, watching their halting, and if any the leaft obli- 
quity could be fpied, uled them worfe than the vileft malefaétors. 

At length Wifeman, who was come to fee Youth, his kinfman, 
afked the difference between fmiting with the {word, anda killing 
tongue ; whereat Detractor being dumb-lounded, threw down 
his club, and Icft the room. 

Father. Be not an Argus abroad, and a mole at home. Think 
it no part of your bufinefs curioufiy to fearch into other mens 
lives, but narrowly infpeét your own errors. It is much better 
to mend one fault in your felf, than to find an hundred in your 
neighbour. | 

It is a maxim in heraldry, that all animals born in arms, or 
enfigns, are to be interpreted according to their moft innocent 
and noble qualities : as, if a lyon be the charge of an efcutcheon, 
valour and watchfulnefs are thereby reprefented, not cruelty and 
rapine ; and if aferpent, not venom and malice, but wifdom 
and fubtilty. 

Chriftianity teaches us the fame rule in blazoning our neigh- 
bour’s characters; and Solomon tells us He that uttereth a 
flander is a fool. ; 

Yet, alas! fome can no more live a day without calumny 
and detra¢tion, than Mithridates could without poifon ; but 
like the Jooking-glafles in the temple of Smyrna, reprefent 
the faireft and bell featured face, exce edingly ugly and deform- 
ed: without confidering, that whofo fells his neighbour’s credit 
at a low rate, makes the market for others to buy his own at the 
fame price. 

Give no ear to fuch as feek to purchafe your favour by male- 
volent reports. 
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Officious tale-bearers are a peft to government, converiation, 
focieties, relations, and families. 

What mifchief is it the craft and fubtilty of a double tongue 
cannot work upon a credulous fool ? 

Plautus fays, tale-bearers ought to be hung up by the tongue, 
tale-hearers by the ears. 

One begins a whifper, another makes it a report, and a third 
enlarges it to a dangerous calumny, a fourth adds fomewhat of 
his own, which is augmented and devulged by a thoufand. 


« On eagle’s wings immortal fcandals fly, 
«¢ While virtuous actions are but born and die.” 


He whofe guilty confcience reflects difmal images of himfelf 
is willing to put the like ugly fhape upon others, and to conclude 
all men the fame, were they clofely infpected ; and when he can 
sce but the leaft elimmering of a fault, takes it asa proof of his 
hypothefis, and with an envious joy, calls in as many fpectators 
as he can. 

The mifchief is, mankind being apter to believe evil than 
good, even danbtful accufations leave a {tain behind them, and 
often prove indelible injuries to the party accufed. 

Believe nothing againft another, but upon good authority ; 
neither report what may hurt another, unlefs it be a greater hurt 
to conceal it. 

Exvi0oso. 

Son. A pale, lean, ghaftly, careafs, quickened with envy, 
that would have willingly loft one eye, fo his fellow might loofe 
both, was ftill putting in caveats againft mens good thoughts of 
others ; and had a tongue fo like Detra¢tor’s, his mouth was ever 
full of obloquy. 

His neighbour’s welfare, or his own woe, caufed the like four- 
nefs in his looks. 

His mind had the vapours, a fweet report of any raifed in him 
the like paffions ugly women have, when the beautiful are cour- 
ted in their prefence, and would throw him into convulfions and 
agonics. 

Commend a good divine, he would ery hypocrify ; a philologer, 
pedantry ; a poet, rhiming ; a fchoolman, dull wrangling ; 2 
fharp conceit, roguifhnefs ; an honeft man, plaufibility. Or, in- 
deed, commend any, but himfelf, and he was ftill furnifhed with 
a pith ! before-hand. 

The news of his kinfman being preferred at court mortified 
him extremely ; the more it was talked of, the more wafpifh he 
grew: fay what you would, either the place was not fit for the 
man, or the man for the place. | 

Mean while that gentleman entering the room, the extreme 
violence Enviofo did his nature, in paying a hollow gratulation, 
fet all the company a laughing. 
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Father. Envy is a common difeafe, as old as Cain, and al. 
U 


molt natural to rarce too great fcholars inan age, but with 
bitter invectives fall foul on each other, and their al .erents 
Tae Thomifts, Reals, Nominals, Plato, and Avi!tozte, Cale. 

tts, and Paraceliians, Xe. It holds in all lillian rs 
WI: en grief, detraction, did Lil, murmuring, hatred, &e 

“ Invidia eft umbra virtutis,” 

“hemiltocles being young, faid, He had not done any notabl 

chien, becaufe he was not envied. 


ie) 


Piutarch tells us, that upon Ariltide’s banifhment, a plebian 
who had moved for oftracifm, eiag afked what difpleafure Ari- 
{ticles had done him, aniwered, none, neither do I know him ; 
but it grieves me to hear every body call him a jut man. 


Againtt envy { ge yourtelf with divine prscents Balance 
= heart with love, charity, meeknefs and paticr ce. 
vith your condition. Say with holy J iis Lord, 
Iam not : - weathe of the leaft of allthy m: ercies ; and pray ofter 
in the voice of the church, from envy, hatred and malice 
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Flattery isc sapoundges tH ine mo fordid hateful qu: silat ile 
cident to mankind, viz. lying, fervility, and treachery. 
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This every one knows, and that afupine credulous facility ex- 
pofes us at once to bea prey and a lau; ching-ftock ; yet the heart 
has no avenue fo open to any thine as to flatter ry, which, like 
fome enchantment, lays all its cuards afleep. 

Je that reviles me, it may be, calls me fool; but he that flat- 
ters me, fT take not good he ed, will make me fo. 
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The dog wags his tail, not for thee but for the bread. 
If we did not flatter ourfelves, the Hattery of others could do us 
tittle harm. 
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The Cavern of Strozzi. 


Continued from page 211, of No. LI. 


FROM an adjoining cavern, which feemed to be the gaoler’s 
apartment, a lighted torch was brought ; its glaring light pre- 
fented me a fpectacle which while I live I fhall never forget. My 
hair ftood ere& with horror, and my blood curdled in my veins, 
Within a recefs of the rock there lay chaned a wretched victim, 
half naked, whom, by his white covering, but more particularly 
by his fighs, I knew to be the prifoner I had before feen. His 
hollow care-worn eyes, and his chained arms were mournfully 
turned towards an object, which at firft I had not remarked ; but 
which, I afterwards obferved with horror, was the dead body of a 
female. Each of the five perfons I had accompanied had a dif- 
ferent attitude. Terror had difcompofed the features of the three 
firit, and upon the fourth was traced a ftupid infenfibility. But 
how fhall I defcribe the expreflion painted on the countenance of 
the perfon who had taken me by the hand, and whom, as I had 
imagined, I foon perceived to be a woman ? 

Her hat, which had fallen from her head, difcovered her flow- 
ing trefles of extraordinary beauty ; her brows were knit, and dil- 
played at once the fury of hatred, and the flames of love ; her 
large blue eyes, which darted forth revenge, were moiftened by 
the tears of pity ; her refpiration was loud and interrupted ; and 
her whole frame exhibited marks of unufwal diforder: every. mui- 
cle of her countenance was contracted, and every fibre of her 
heart palpitated. Torn by contending paflions, fhe wifhed to 
{peak, but her thoughts found no utterance ; her lips murmured 
a few unintelligible words ; her whole foul was exprefled in her 
looks ; fhe by turns caft them with a tender foftnefs on the pri- 
foner, and with a malignant pleafure upon the dead body. 

This painful fituation could not continue long ; a fhower of 
tears put an end to it; then approaching the prifoner as he lay, 
“ Antoni,” faid fhe, you are filent: do you no longer 
hate me? or, to add to my mifery, are you become infenfible ? 

Alas! I have too much offended. you to pretend to your love; 
i have. too feverely punifhed you not to merit your hatred ;—de- 
teft me; tell me you abhor me; itis only by rending my 
wounds you can afluage them ; Oh Heaven! he no longer 
hears me: itis for her,” pointing to the body, “ he preferves 
all the affections of his foul.—Though dead, and a prey to the 
worms, fhe has all his love ; and I, who have been fo often praif- 
ed for my beauty, am difdained, defpifed, unheeded ! Why am 
I not as the is? Why is fhe not.as 1 am? I fhould then poffeds 
Vow. IT, 4 
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138 The Cavern of Stroze. 
thy love, fhe thy hatred. Antoni! Antoni! knoweft thou who 


i am? I am thy miltrels,—thy perfecutor! take this hand, 
which withes to join thine, and which thou haft hitherto rejected. 
Acknowledge i ithas revenged itfelf of thy contempt.” At thefe 
words, ratfing the covering which partly concealed the body, fhe 
fhewed its bofom, horribly {tained with blood, and pierced with a 
large wound in whicha poniard remained plunged ; then, with 
a malignant {mile, fhe faid, ** Behold what I have done !—She 
adored you ;—you preferred her to me; with thefe hands I 
murdered her! Why does fhe not awake, that I may dettroy 
her again? It is by her blood I would quench the flame that 
confumes me. How lovely the was when I plunged the dagger 
in her breaft ! What joy was it tofee my rival fuppliant at my 
feet, entreating life, and obtaining death. Do you not hate me? 
Man, more ferocious than myfelf, who hath revealed to thee the 
{ecret how to puntfh me ? 

Her tears here began to flow, interrupted with bitter fighs, 
and fhe fell fenfelefs into the arms of thofe who furrounded her. 
In the mean time the prifoner had not uttered aword. His looks 
were fixed, his eyes dry, and he appeared neither to obferve nor 
comprehend anything. By degrees his pitilefs enemy recovered 
her ferifes: fhe approached Antoni with more tranquility, and 
placed herfelf on his bed, with her back turned towards the body 
of her rival ; and addrefling the object of her love, “ Antoni,” 
faid fhe, ** I will not dillemble my crimes, nor the injuries I have 
done you: I have deprived you of a miltrefs you adored, and, 
by a refinement of cruelty, till now unheard of, have condemned 
you to die with grief near her fad remains. You deteft me :— 
you ought fo to do, I cannot complain ; ; nay, I fhould defpife you 
if you hated me lets. But evety thing on earth has its ‘imits : 
love becomes extinét, and hatred lofes its violence. For myfelf, 
who have f cruelly offended you, I will put a period to my ven- 
geance. Shall you who have fuffered fo much, not lay afide your 
griefs >_.Centinue to mourn the lofs of Zanette.—She lived but 
0 love you——the died becaule you loved her :—you owe her eter- 
nal regrets ; but can you mourn her lofs no where. but in this 
tomb ? Why refift my offers, and refufe to accept the conditions 
propofed to you ?+—Do you think it will be more imtolerable to 
live within my arms; than to perifh in thofe of one who no longer 
lives ?+-Is it more pleafing to breathe the air of-a_peftilential ca- 
vern, than to enjoy the delights of a palace. 2—Antoni you have 
offended me, and I am revenged upon you. You have, in your 
turn, revenged yourfelf on me. We are both young, amorous, and 
Italians; let us pardon a crime-which refalts from circumitances, 
and perhaps the nature ef the elimate, and let a happy marriage 
reftore us, if not to happinefs at leaft to tranquility.’ 

‘’lranquility,”” replied Antoni, in Mourniul accents, “can never 


be our lot :—remorie will prey upon your heart,—regret will con- 
fame mine.—Leave me: I will never accept the hand {till reek- 
ing with the blood ct her Tloved.. Oh my dear Zanette !’’ he ekx- 
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rjaimed, “I will be faithful to thy fhade, andin the arms of 
Death will] feek a fpoufe.” “On 

Antoni was filent. The lady rofe, and faid fomething to 
thofe who accompanied her; then addrefling the prifoner, fhe 
added, “ I leave you; your deftiny is in your own hands.—In 
five days you fhall fee me again ; when, if you {till difdain Olym- 
pia, your feorn fhall not remain unpunifhed.” ; 

Antoni caft a lock of contempt upon her.—Ricardo walked 
before with his torch.—I took care to be the laft; and feizing 
the hand of the wretched prifoner, faid to him in a low tone of 
voice,—* In five days you fhall be revenged.” : 

I left the cavern in a manner no lefs fecret and unobferved than 
l had entered. I-afterwards feparated from Olympia and her 
retinue, who regained their bark ; and I paffed the reft of the night 
and the following day in meditating the means of punilhing 
guilt, and avenging innocence. 

I began in fome meafure to unravel the feene of iniquity : 
what I had beheld afforded fome clue to my conjeftures. My 
mind bezan to comprehend the meaning of the myfterious lines 
in the library ; part of which had been explained by what I had 
heard from Antoni. Whatever obfeurity remained in my mind 
with refpe& to this adventure, 1 knew enough, I knew too much, 
not to forefee it would terminate in a'tragical cataftrophe, if I 
fuffered it to remain hidden in the darknefs of theCavern. There 
was no hope that the heart of Olympia, fo long hardened, would 
at laft relent: every thing was to be feared from fo infamous a 
woman to whom guilt ‘was pleafure. On the other hand, ad- 
mitting the poflibility of an union between two individuals of fuch 
oppofite charatters, it could only be at the expence of their mu- 
tual tranguillity, as well as inviolation of every principle of mo- 
rality. By fuch an union the innocent Antoni would have been 
condemned to admit to his bed the murderer of his miitrefs ; 
and the guilty Olympia would receive the hand of Antoni as the 
price of blood for having deftroyed her rival. Such a violation 
of the fimple dictates of morality would neceflarily excite between 
them an hatred the more violent, as it would be concealed 3 and 
it was eafy to determine what would be the fatal confequences of 
it. In order, therefore, to prevent the dangers of a refufal on 
the one hand, and the guilt of fuch unnatural marriage on the 
other, I judged I had but one method to adopt. 

The government of Venice has, from time immemorial, refided 
in the hands of the moft illuitrious families. To the nobles alone 
belong the exercife of the fovereign power, and thofe officers of 
of ftate by which it ts fupported ; but in order to form a coun- 
terpoife to an authority which might degenerate into Tyranny, 
the Leeiflature has created a tribunal as augufl as terrble, 
whofe office it is to preferve the balance between its power and 
ariftocracy. This fupreme tribunal, which is known by the name 
of the Council of Ten, becaufe it is compoted of that number of 
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fenators, unites the high funétion of protecting the Republic 
againft the attempts of ambition, to the no lefs important one of 
deteding and punifhing guilt. 

A religious terror and profound myftery attend the operations 
of ‘this ftate inquifition, which, by its omnipotent majefty, equal. 
ly ftrikes terror into the: noble Doge and the humble citizen. 
There aré none whofe thoughts they do not difcover, none ot 
whofe aétions they are ignorant. By means of its. faithful agents 
it obtains information of the moft hidden fecrets ; ; it-punifhes 
concealed crimes. Its. judgments are pronounced in darknefs, 
and its executions are performed in filence, a man who is the ob- 
ject of its vengeance difappears from. fociety as by enchantment, 
and fociety is only informed of his crime by neprang of his. con- 
demnation, 

The ‘Teri never pardon; but though it is certain they are in- 
flexible, they are not unjuft ; the blood they fhed. is always the 
impure blood which has communicated its corruption to fociety. 
It is forbidden, under the moft heavy penalties, in any manner 
tofpeak of this tribunal: it no lefs punifhes thofe who praile, 
than thofe who fpeak irreverently of it: its commands enjoin 
only filence. . In a word, :terror precedes it, myitery accompa- 
nies it, and death ftalks in its rear. - 

It was to. this council 1 refolved to denounce the fads I had 
witneffed ; but they appeared to me of fo particular a nature, 
that inftead: of adopting the common mode, which contifts in 
throwing the accufation in the mouth of the brazen lions placed 
at the:veltibule of the palace of the Ten, I determined.to inform 
them perfonally. | 

In the evening I quitted the c cavern hing the Ifland of Strozzi, 
refolved to return to it as the deliver of innocence. _ but in order 
to obtain this obje& in a manner as eafy as infallible, I the next 
day endeavoured to obtain fome information refpeéting Olympia, 
and after various enquiries made by myfelf, and through the medi. 
um of my friends, the following: is what I collected of that ex. 
traordinary woman. : 

Defcended from the moft illuftrious Houfes of Venice, and reCe 
koning among her anceftors a long feries of Doges and Senators, 
Signora Olympia Giufiiniani received an education fuitable to 
her birth, which early developed her chara@ter : a difplay of 
brilliant talents and rare attractions. accompanied her earlieft 
years, and fhe was cited as a model of perfection, at an age when 
others are fearce .out of their infancy. It would have been dif- 
ficult to have found a more beautiful and noble countenance, a 
more dignified aur, or manners more ingenuous, and at the jame 
time more commanding: fhe poflefled the charms of Venus, and 
the dignity of Juno., At. eleven years of age fhe formed the 
pride of her family : there was no feftival fhe did not embellith 
with her prefence ; no aflembly fhe did not grace with her en- 
chantng talents ; whether fhe fang at the Contervatorio, or day. 
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ced at the Ridotto, or appeared at the public promenade, fhe was 
fure to attract a crowd of admirers, paying homagé to her charms: 
Happy the young fenator who obtained the honour of her hand! 
more happy he whom the diftinguifhed by alook! 

- It is the cuftom among the grandees of Venice to place the 
young Signoras deftined to the marraige ftate, in convents ; there 
for the {pace of one or two years they.are inftracted i in the duties 
that facred obligation impofes. : 

_It-appears at firft rather fingular | that young ladies fhould be 

immur’d within the folitary cloifter, in order to learn how to de- 
port themfelves in the marriage ftate ;. but the aftonifhment ceafes 
when youare informed that the wifdom of the fenate has banilhed 
from the convents thofe obfcure ideas, thofe my fterious folemni- 
lies, thofe fuperititious practices which charatterize a religion ill 
under{tood, and that in their ftead it only tolerates the exercife of 
a mild beneficent, and enlightened piety. 
_ Olympia was only fourteen years of age when fhe entered one 
of thofe afylums.. Her abfence left a void in the gaieties of public 
life, which none other was capable of filling. It feemed that the 
graces and pleafures. had quitted the city to take mivgs in the 
iolitude of her who had giventhem birth, . . 

The feftival of St. Mark, the patron and protector ‘of the Re. 
public, arrived ; there. is no. authority,. ho political inftitutions 
which does not celebrate it with pomp ; and the convents are not 
the laft among the number. All Venice was foon informed that 
in the courle of this folemnity Signora Olympia, of the Convent 
of Santa Trinita, would fing an anthem of her own’ -compofition, 
accompanied.on the organ. Great was the. concourfe of people 
aflembled on the occafion: in two hours the church of the Con- 
vent of Santa Trinita was filled, and at five the paraen com- 
menced. . 

After the fermon, which v was fcarce atte aded to, fo great was 
the impatience to hear the noble fongitrefs, a finely executed pre- 
jude on the organ announced her prefence: all were filent, and 
every ear. was rivetted with attention.. Olympia fweetly touched 
the keys with her harmonious fingers, and drew forth moft en- 
chanting melody ; but, when her. voice accompanied the founds 
of the inftrument, it filled. the vaulted roofs of the temple with 
its ravifhing harmony... The euthufiafm of the auditors exceeded 
all bounds ; and, forgetting the jacrednefs of the place, they tefti- 
fied their gratification by loud and repeated plaudits. 

At the appointed time the Nuns drew the curtains which con- 
cealed them from the eyes of the public, and delighted their eyes 
with the object that had enchanted their ears. Olympia advan- 
ced, full of grace and dignity, and fung, without any accompa- 
niment, a facred hymn; but as fhe proceeded in the divine 
itrain, her voice experienced a fenfible alteration,—She was fei- 
zed with an univerifal tremor, and was unable to finifh. This 
accident was attributed to her extreme fenfibility and the cfe& 
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of her exertions, but her weaknefs was to be afcribed to a differ- 
ent caufe. 

Among the numerous and brilliant youths-whofe attention 
fhe attracted, fhe remarked a young lord whofe eyes were more 
particularly fixed on her’s. | 

She could not refift the emotion fhe felt, and it increafed as 
fhe obferved the fame eyes conftantly rivetted on her,—Love, 
which Olympia was as yet unacquainted with, at this moment 
took poffeffion of her heart ; it penetrated her foul; eftablifhed 
its dominion, and reigned tyrant over her: an inftant kindled 
the flames of defire in the young Signora’s breaft, and the mof 
terrible of paffions devoured the foul of her who was deftined to 
become the victim of each of them. 

From that time calmnefs-and tranquillity left her; the plea- 
fures derived from the ftudy of the fine arts, and the exercife of 
her talents, became infipid to her. Wholly abandoned to her 
paffion, and the irrefiftable impulfe of love, Olympia forgot the 
duty fhe owed her rank: defcending from the dignity of a 
virtuous lady to the licentioufnefs of a woman of intrigue, 
fhe firft folicited the heart of the Cavalier who had conquered 
her’s. He was a young Neapolitan Lord, named Laurentini, 
adorned with every gift of nature and of fortune, but whofe 
principles were loofe, and whofe character was unfteady. The 
declaration of Olympia promifed him an agreeabie adventure, and 
the conqueft of her heart added ‘one name to the lift of his fuc- 
cefles ; however, as the mind of Olympia was as cultivated as 
her love was ardent, fhe failed not to make a deep impreffion on 
the heart of Laurentini—She kept him conftant for fome months 
by the attraction of her charms, and continued her conqueft by 
the difplay of her accomplifhments. 

But at the end of a certain period, while the paffion of Olym- 
pia increafed, that of Laurentini, fatiated with the delights of 
love, became lefs ardent. One day upon a frivolous pretence, 
he wrote her a farewell letter, and prepared to leave Venice. 
Olympia for the moment abandoned herfelf to defpair, but re- 
calling all the energies of her foul, fhe formed the defign of re- 
taining by force a lover who had deferted her through treachery. 

She had the liberty whenever fhe pleafed, of going from 
the convent of Saint Trinita to her father’s houfe. -It was in 
confequence of this priviledge fhe had managed all her inter- 
views with Laurentini. When fhe had recovered the fhock oc- 
cafioned by her perfidious lover’s letter, fhe repaired to the palace 
of Giuftiniani, and having aflembied the fenators, her father, and 

sher brothers, difcovered her amour to them, and terminated a 
confeffion which had irritated them by words that appeafed 
their anger. 

“J am to blame,” faid fhe, “ but it is not impoflible for him 
who has been the caufe of my error to repair it. The blood of 
Laureniisi is lluftrious, and without difgrace may be allied te 
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mine. Though you may be afhamed at my weaknefs, you need 
not blufh at my marriage. This very evening the lover of 
your daughter may became her noble fpoufe, and you may, em- 
brace a fon anda brother in him whom you now regard as an 
enemy,” 

The father of Olympia applauded his daughter’s plan. She 
accordingly wrote to Laurentini, and diffembling her thoughts, 
earneftly intreated him for the laft time, to favour her with a vi- 
fit,—Fearful left he fhould not confent to it, fhe felt compofed 
when her lover returned for anfwer, he would meet her; and fhe 
waited his coming with the utmott tranquillity. 

It was ufually in a cloifter, not far from a little chapel ; that 
thefe lovers held their place of meeting. Olympia had fworn 
that this place, which had been the witnefs of her frailty, fhould 
likewife witnefs her courage, and had determined that where fhe 
had received an injury, fhe fhould find reparation. | 

At ten in the evening the family of Giuftiniani, accompanied 
by achaplain, and condu@ed by Olympia, repaired to the cloi- 
fter ; they inftantly formed their plan ; but hearing the hafty 
{fteps of fome one approaching, they concealed their lighted 
torches in the chapel. 

Olympia loaded her lover with the moft bitter reproaches, and 


at the fame time lavifhed on him the moft tender carefles ;_ then - 


pretending fhe wifhed to retire from the damp of the evening, 
fhe perfuaded him to enter the chapel, and embracing Laurenti- 
ni, ** My life,” faid fhe, with a moft tender accent, * if you love 
me, as you have often fworn, why not, ere you leave me, honour 
me with the facred title of wite ? If I have granted you the fa- 
vors, why not accord to me the rights of marriage ? Are you 
weary of an unhappy girl whofe only glory was her love, and 
who has nothing left but her fhame ? O God! if Laurentini re- 
jects me, who fhall protect me °” 

_ Laurentini protefted that at his return, which would foon take 
place. he would haften to fulfil the wifhes.of his miltrefs as well 
ashis own. “ If fuch is thy intentions,” added fhe, “ why not 
do it immediately ? 

Laurentini objected, That at fo late an hour it would be dif- 
ficult to find a prieft to unite them.” 

‘‘ I have provided one ” exclaimed Olympia; you have 
only to confent, and the prieft is ready.” 

‘¢ But what will your father fay :” refumed Laurentini. 

«¢ T have,” added fhe, “revealed our love to him, and he 
confents to our happinefs.” q 

The youth. made no objection but preferved filence. 

On a fudden Olympia made a fignal ;—torches and arms 
glittered through the chapel—the family of the Guftiniani fur- 
rounded the lovers : Laurentini feized his fword, but was imme- 
diately difarmed. The father of Olympia reproached him with 
feduction of his daughter ;—the whole family repeated his com» 
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plaints, and affured Laurentini he fhould not leave the chapel 
with any other title than that of the hufband of Olympia. 

_ Whether the Neapolitan yeilded to love or fear, he only reco- 
vered from the furprife into which this unexpected itcene had 
plunged him, to prefent his hand to Olympia.. The chaplain 
advanced to the altar, and began the ceremony ; joy brightened 
the countenance of the family of Guftiniani, but 1 canpot de- 
{cribe the horrid expreffion traced on the features of Olympia. 

_ The holy minifter having received the folemn engagements of 
the lovers, pronounced the facred words which forever united 
them, and in the.face of heaven made them one ; when Olym- 
pia, difengaging her hand from that of her loyer, drew a poniard 
from beneath her robe, and plunged it in the heart of the unfor- 
tuanate youth, who uttering . a piercing cry, fell upon the 
pavement of thefanctuary., ‘ Receive,” fhe exclaimed, in a lofty 
tone of voice, “recieve the reward of thy treafons !—now hafte 
thee to Naples, aad fay how a woman, an Italian, and an offend- 
ed lover. can revenge herfelf.—If thou hadft refufed my hand, I 
fhould have punifhed thy perfidy: fear has made thee accept it, 
and I punifh thy cowardice.” | 

No one knew what became of Olympia during the four yeard 
that fucceeded this dreadful cataftrophe. It was fuppofed fhe 
had been fecretly difpofed of by the authority of the Ten ; when, 
two months after the death of her father, fhe appeared at Venice 
more beautiful thanever. As her hiftory had hardly tranfpired, 
and but very few were acquainted with it, fhe was received with 
general acclamations. She aflured every one fhe had been a 
tong voyage, and fhe mentioned the diftant regions fhe had tra- 
verfed ; but it is moft probable that the high authority of her 
father had preferved her from the laft degree of human punifh- 
ment, and that the had pailed the period of her abfence from 
Venice in the ftate prifon. 

Though this adventure had no conneétion with the prefent 
hiftory, yet as it materially tended to elucidate the character of 
Olympia, I was extremely gratified at having informed myielf of 
it. Furnifhed with the knowledge of thefe circumftances, I pre- 
{ented myfclf at the palace of one of the inquifitors of the ftate. 

Having obtained from Signor Rozzellino (the name of that 
fenator) a private auditnce, in his cabinet, I entered into a detail 
of the extraordinary events I had witnefled in the Cavern of 
Strazzi, without omitting the flighteft circumftance : 1 mentioned 
to him the accident, or rather the miracle, by which they have 
been revealed to me ; I added to my narrative that of the tragical 
hiftory of Laurentini, and urged the neceflity of promptitude 
and celerity in the prefent inftance, in order to prevent Olympia 
facrificing a fecond viétim. 

Rozzelino liftened tome with as much gravity as attention. 
I carefully obferved his countenance, but could not perceive that. 
the name or the crimes of Olympia produced the flighteft altera- 
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tidn, fo dificult is it to develope the real affections of a ftatefman’s 
foul throuch the mafk with which policy covers his features. 

“TI return you thanks in the name of the ftate,’’ faid Rozzeli- 
no, when I had finifhed {peaking, for difclofing crimes which mili- 
tate againft its fafety; you have preferred tothe character of an 
infamous informer, who aéts in the dark and behind the back of 
of the perfon he accufes, that of a loyal denunciator, who 
dares the enemy of the laws to meet him face to face inthe awful 
prefence of juitice.—Depart. Though the Government of the 
Republic is armed with the neceffary terrors, to maintain its 
authority among the great, arid fecure the dependence of the peo- 
ple, yet it knows how to efteem virtue, and appreciate good actions. 
I fhall this inftant inform the prefident of the council, and I prom. 
ifé you an audience this evening. Good magiltrates ought not to 
fleep whien guilt is awake, nor repofe when it ought to be puntfhed. 
Be not alarmed at the forms whicly furround the inqufition: fub- 
mit to the orders of the guards, who will be with you at eleven in 
the evening, and follow them with confidence. The fight of the 
{word of jultice may appal the criminal, but cannot terrify the in- 
nocent man, whom it is only drawn to protec. 

I left Signor Rozzelino, and retired early home. 1 thought I per- 
ceived a plain man in his appearance, but extremely cautious in his 
manner, following, and ftudioufly endeavouring not to lofe fight 
ofme. Iwas by no means {furprifed at it; I concluded that after 
the fecrets with which I had entrufted the government, my actions 
no longer depended on myfelf, but that the police and its {pies had 
the difpofal of them. 

The dial pointed to feven minutes after eleven at night, when 
three knocks were ftruck againft the gate ofthe hotel in which I 
lodged, and a command to open ‘it inthe name of the Council of 
Ten, announced to me the arrival of the officers. ‘They were foon 
at my door, which I opened with filence and refpect; they were 
fiveinnumber. The foremolt, drawing from beneath his cloak a 
{mall ebony rod with an ivory head, gently touched me with it in 
the name of the Molt Serene Republic and dread inquifition, and 
made a fign for me to follow him. 

We defcended the ftaircafe without meeting any one : at the 
bottom a gondola awaited us; we entered it, and in lefs than 2 
quarter of an hour we landed before the palace of the council ; 
then the chief of the guards placed a bandage before my eyes ; 
and inthis manner, preceded by him and jiurrounded by the reft, 
Icroffed feveral galleries, and at laft found mytfelf in the hall 
where the inquifitors were fitting. 

By the filence which reigned I judged that they had not all met 
and that I fhould only have to anfwer one perfon. In fact after 
a few moments, a mild but fonorous and diftinet voice addrefled 
me, and defired me to fit down, 

“You were,” faid the voice, “this morning at the palace of the 
fenator Rozzelino, and entrufted him with the important fecret of 
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the crimes vou have witneifed. Are you defirous of changing that 
confidental information intoa legal denunciation :” 

* Yes, Signor,” I anfwered. 

«Then take the oath upon the Holy Evangelilts and the cru- 
cifix, that whatever you fhall fay fhall be the truth.” 

‘My faith does not allow me to fwear upon the image of Je- 
ius ; but if you mee 1 will fwear upon the Evangelifts.” 

I ‘thought I heard fome voices whifpering toge% her, and I took 
the oat hy : at the fame time extending my hand upon the Evange- 
lids. 

«“ Commence your recital,” reftmed the voice, ‘and fpeak 
fufficiently flow that the fecretary may wnte down the principal 
circumances.” 

I hefitated a moment, in order to collect my ideas, and deliver 
them with the greater precifion ; then raifing my voice, I repeat- 
ed what I had ftated in the morning to Signor Rozzelino, and 
which the reader has been informed of. 

When I had finifhed, the voice enquired of the fecretary if his 
tran{cript of what I had jaid was finifhed, and he having anfwered 
in the affirmative, begantoreadit. It perfedtly agreed with my 
recital: then having afked me if I perfifted in my denunciation, 
and having invited me to fign it, an order was given to take the 
bandage oif my eyes. 

The fpectacle which at that moment ftruck my fight had fome- 
thing in it terrible and awful. 

‘The room in which I was feated was fpacious, and fupported by 
arange of circular pillars, from the capital of which, to within 
three feet of the floor, iung a black drapery. Two large chande- 
liers, fotpentied by chains from the ceiling, gave glaring and 
mournful light, which refle&ed on the countenances of the Inquifi- 
tors. At the bottom cf the room, under a fcarlot canopy, with 
rlumes of black and white feathers over it, was placed a large 


marble ficure of Chrift, and beneath it was a long table, covered: 
oO 


with a black carpet, round which were feated, wpon Gothic chairs, 
the ten Inquifitors and the Secretary of State, clad in long gowns 

f black fattin, embroidered with crimfon. Several officers and 
guards ftood around them, with their wands in their hands; and 
I, with a guard on’each fide of me, was placed upon a feat ata 
diftancce from the re(t, fronting the crucifix, agout ten paces from 
th € cable. 

The Secretary preferted my denunciation tome , which I figned: 
then the prefident of the lnquifitors fhewing me a ‘volameé: in folio, 
and opening the frontifpiece, afked me if I recollected it. 

} anfwered that I believed it to be the defcription of the Cavern 

fStreuzi, and that it belonged to the Dominicans of the library of 
St. Marks; then sing ‘ng from my pocket the card on which I had 


tranicribed the tr auiparent words of the ninth page,and which were 


repeated on every thirteenth page, I read it to the Council, at 
ame time entreating it to verily my conjectures. J was ad- 
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snitted to this proof, and obtained the fame confirmation as in the 
Arft mftance. 

After feveral forraalities unneceflary to repeat, the Council de- 
creed that within three days at the farthelt, t three of tts members 
jhould repair to the ifland of Strozzi, accompanied by a ftron 

guard, and that I ihould direc&t the expedition. The Council 
congt ratulated me on what it was pleafed to denominate my 
virtuous courase; and ordered that until the day of juitice, I 
fhould be kept as an hola ge in one of the apartments of its pa- 
lace, but at the fame time treated with every potlible degree of 
re{pect. 

On the morning of the day appointed for proceeding to the 
ifland, I was defired to hold my: Af in readinefs to depart at fix 
] felt the highett fatisfaftion, not fo much at 
the approach “of the termination of my own captivity, as becaufe 
it enabled me to contribute towards the deliverance of the unfor- 
tunate Aintoni, and punith his deteftable enemy. 

At the appointed hour two guards came to me, and condutted 
me to a covered bark, in which were three Ingnilitors, two of 
their attendants, and a detachment of foldiers completely armed. 
The principal Inquifitor, who was Signor Rozzelino, gave his 
orders, and diltributed mafks to each of us: after which we 
rowed off, We were toon in fight of the ifland, but inftcad of 
landing on the fide of Venice, whe:e Olympia was to difembark, 
we doubied the bay, and landed in a {mall creek to the eaft. 
Though the night was very dark, and the reflection of the ftars 
fcarce ” pointed out our road, Si; znor Rozzelino would not allow 
us to essay ts but ordered us to ubferve filence, and proceed 
without the leait noile. 

When we arrived near the cavern, I advifed the Inquifitors to 
place ten guards at the entrance, with orders to ftop and fecure 
thofe who {hould attempt to force the paflage. Having taken 
this precaution, we entered the Cavern: I pointed out to the In- 
quilitors the protecting willow which had concealed me while I 
intpired the prifoner with h 1ope and courage, <Atlength we found 
ourtelves betore the entrance tothe inner-cavern ; I recollected the 
fional, and ftruck it with my dagger: : the fame voiceiimmediately 
pronounced the watch-word T reafon ! we aniwered by that of 
VY engeante | ' (a word under the prefent cireumftances perfeétly 
applicable) and the-Cavern was opened to us. 

Before we entered I deemed it prudent to fecure thofe who 
were within ; but in order to prevent the effufion of blood [I 
had recourie to ftratagem, and with a loud voice pronounced the 
name of Ricardo. ‘The gaoler, who had opened the entrance, 
repented it, and the echoes of the fubterraneous vault having con- 
veyed it to Ricardo, he torthwith made his appearance. As he held 
a, torch, the } ight of which reflected on us, and fhewed that we 
were mafked, the two goalers eae their inquietude, which 
increaled to the hich oft de aree of terr r, when haying furrounded 
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them, we declared they were our prifoners, and ordered them to 
point out the dungeon of Antoni. 

It was curious to behold thefe wretches, whofe countenances 
had before exhibited the features of ferocious boldnefs, now alter- 
ed by fear, and prcienting the picture of difconcerted guilt. Pale 
und terrrified, they proceeded along the Cavern without uttering 
a fingle word: and when they were before the gate of Antoni’s 
dungeon, Ricardo’s hands trembled in fuch a manner that he 
could fearce turn the key. ) 

At the deplorable afpect of the wretched Antoni, faftened bya 
chain to an infectious carcale, and agonized with woe, the Inqui- 
fitors ftarted back with horror. With dificulty they reftrained 
the violent indignation with which they were tran{fported, and it 
was not till after fome minutes they could recover their calmnefs 
and gravity. I addreffed the prifoner, and taking off my mafk, 
«* You behold,’”” faid I, that my promue has not been made in 
vain: it is no longer a week individual who interefts himfelf in 
your caufe-—Heaven has referred it to the fupreme authority—it 
is the Republic itfelf that comes to deliver you.” , 

“© Yes,” continued Signor Rozzelino, unmafking himfelf, “ you 
fee before you the Council of Ten, reprefented by three ot its 
members, appointed tor the protection of innocence, and the pun- 
ifhment of the guilty: it will this day fulfil its two-fold office :— 
be free Antoni,—Olympia fhall now wear your chains.” 

Antoni could not believe either his eyes or ‘ears.—Surprife, 
doubt, and forrow were painted on his countenance.—Yielding 
however to the laft of thefe fentiments, which more than a y 
other overflowed his heart, he could only exprefs himfelf by tears 
and geftures. Now he raifed his humid eyes, and his arms op- 

refled with chains, towards Heaven} and now he pointed to 
the body of his dear Zanetta. It may be eafily conceived none 
of us could remain infentible to fo affli@ting a icene ; but one of 
a far different nature was pafling without. : ‘ 

Olympia and her efcort, after having Janded as ufual, advanc- 
ed towards the Caverns but at the inttant they entered it, they 
were feized ‘and fecured. The name of the Inquitition, which 
had ftruck her aflociates dumb, had excited in that high fouled wo- 
man every fentiment of fury and every defire of revenge. Not 
only her prey ‘had efcaped her at the moment fhe was on the 
point of devouring it, but fhe had herfelf fallen into the power of 
a dreadful tribunal, with which fhe was not unacquainted, and 
from which fhe could have no hope of mercy. | 

The guards had been previoufly ordered to conduct her into 
the prefence of the Inquifitors, in the dungeon of Antoni. They 
forced her there, foaming with rage ; her dreadful fhrieks made 
the cavern refound ; her difhevelled hair ftood anend ; her bo- 

fom heaved ; her eyes were inflamed, and nearly ftarted from 
their fockets ; and her whole countenance was hideoutly diflort- 
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ed. Like an enraged tigrefs, fhe endeavoured to fall upon Antoni, 
to tear him with her hands, but fhe was reftrained by dint of 
force :—defpairing, fhe threw herfelf on the earth, and gave 
vent to the violence of her rage. In this dreadful ftate appear- 
ed the incomparable beauty, who had been the pride of her fami- 
ly, and the admiration of Venice. 

Rozzellino, after having promifed Antoni that the remains of 
Zanetta fhould be honourable interred, conducted him to the gon- 
dola of Olympia. 1 requefled leave to accompany him, which 
‘vas granted me. We were placed and detained as prifoners, 
till the refult of this affair, in the Caftle of Ulichria, in the Gulph 
of the Adriatic. Olympia, with her accomplices, were fent to 
the prifons of the Inquifition, and confined in dungeons. 

It curiofity in the firft place, and compaflion afterwards, were 
my fentiments with regard'to Antoni, an intimate acquaintance 
with that excellent young man infpired me with others more Jafting, 
and worthy of him. In Antoni was united whatever was calcu- 
lated to charm: on a countenance peculiarly interefting were 
traced all the affections of a foul attuned to fenfibility :—his eyes, 
which gricf had fomewhat impaired, ftill {parkled with the rays 
of genius. It was'eafy to perceive that it was to thefe vifts of 
nature he owed all his misfortunes.—He related them to me, and 
exprefled his gratitude inthe moft ardent terms; I wifhed to de. 
ferve it, and proffered him my fri¢nd{hip. - A fentiment like this, 
when it has misfortune for its foundation, gives rife to fenfations 
the moft delightful: I hope death alone will deprive me of thofe 
{weet affe@tions which gave birth to my attachment for Antoni. 

Ten days after our entrance into the fortrefs of Ulchria, the 
fenator Rozzelino vifited us. He recommended us to wait with 
patience a few days longer, while the procefs againtt Olympia 
was preparing. The next day we each received an official cita- 
tion from the Chaneery of the Ten, which required us, within 
three days, to attend at the bar of the Council. Antoni could 
not behold the time approach without horror : the idea of havin 
to appear againft her who, by tearing Zanetta from him, had 
deprived him of what was dearer than life, almoft bereft him of 
his ferifes. Lt ena aaa 

On the morning of the appointed day, the Council delegated 
one of its officers to attend us ; and we were conducted, without 
any other fornvalities, to the gallery which communicated with 
the hall of its deliberations. In a quarter of an hour after we 
were fummoned ; and the Council, after having receiyed our 
homage, defired us to advance to our feats. 
Ve teated ourfelves ; and the only alteration I remarked was, 
that the figure of Chrift was concealed beneath a black veil.— 
With regard to the reft, though it was broad day light, the place 
was lighted by the two chandeliers, as it had been when I was 
before therein the night. 
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On our right nearly oppofite the ta evige was a recefs, the curtain 
of which the prefident withdrew, and prefented to our fight the 
Signora Olympia, feated ona ftool, and two guards a each 
fide of her, with drawn fwords. At this fight Antoni changed 
colour ; and even I could not retrain my emotion at contempla- 
ting the hurotliating fituation of a woman whom I had before 
beheld in fo cruel and menacing an attitude. The palenefs of 
her countenance was particularly remarkable : one might have 
judged by the diftorted appearance of her countenance, of the 
agitation of her foul. She raifed her eyes from time to time, 
and looked fternly now upon the tribunal, and now upon Anto- 
ni; having met mine, the fingular expreilion of all her features at 
that moment thocked me, and I turned from beholding her with 
horror and affright. 

An officer of the Council having commanded filence, the 
Chief of the Inquifitors addreiled the. re?. He traced the mo- 
tives which had induced the tribunal to profe ecute, in fo extraor- 
dinary a manner, the Signora Giuitiniani, a noble Venetian lady, 
and widow of Signor Carlo Laurentini. rie diltinétly recapitu- 
lated the crimes alledged againlt. her ; read the different interro- 

atories put to her in the courfe of her examination ; all of 
which fhe had pofiitively denied ; ftated that thofe interrogatories 
having beenunprodudiive of any fatisfactory information, the uiual 
queftion was to be put to Olympia, after which the two perfons 
at the bar (Antoni ahd myfelt) were to be heard. 

‘The iame Inquilitor then defired Antoni to retire to an ad- 
joining room ;_ which he having done, and the Council having 
ordered me to {peak, | repeated my denunciation from begining 
toend. Jt would be impofible to defcribe the imprefiion it 
made on Clympia: not only | her features buther geftures, her 
whole body, exprefied the fentiments of her, foul :—Inquietude, 
anxiety, grief, furprife, pafiion, fury, rage and defpair were fuc- 
ceflively painted throughout her whole frame; but I had fearce 
clofed two thirds of my recital, when a fettled compofure cha- 
fed from her countenance the clouds which had obfcured it. 

I finifhed.—Olympia was afked if fhe had any thing to an{wer. 
¢¢ T {hall aniwer,”’ faid fhe, ** when Signor Antoni is called : it is 
in the prefence of both I fhall explain myfelf.” 

Antoni was called—He was pale and dejected. The fight of 
him doubtlefs awakened in the ioul of Olympia the moft tender 
regrets; for I obferved her eyes ftream with tears. 

I went out in my turn ; aa after ten minutes, during which I 
walked alone ina fpacious Gothic hall, adorned with portraits of 
the Doges, I refieéted upon the fingularity of fo uncommon an 
adventure, in which I formed fo diftinguilhed a part. I was then 
called in. , 

Leave was given to Olympia to fpea2k, who thus addrefled the 
tribunal :—“ Lf,” faid fhe * there exifted no other means of hear- 
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ing the truth from me than the dread of your tortures, you fhould 
ever remain ignorant. I know how. to die, but I know not how 
to deccive ; and while I can fall an innocent victim, 1 would not 
perifh as a condemned criminal. A fentiment {tronger than that 
of my own reputation at this moment animates me ; that fenti- 
ment, which I have before experienced, but which I believed to 
be extinct in my breaft, impels me to difguife nothing from you. 
Antoni, this moment is a joyful one for you ; but you would be 
unworty of your triumh if you could not applaud yourfelf for it. 
You were my victim :—contemplate me now ; you have nothin 
to reproachme with. Itis not to the auguf affembly of the Ten 
IT need recal the firft adventure which conducted me before it. Ii, 
when I prefented to its view the effe@ of thofe paflions which 
fwayed me, it had manifelled its juftice rather than its clemency, 
the jult punifhment | fhould have then experienced would have 
preferved my foul from the weight of additional guilt, my hands 
from a fecond murder, and your ears, from the painful recital of 
it.—May the horror with which it has infpired you, and the pain 
you felt at beholding the effects of my rage, expiate your culpa- 
ble indulgence, and induce you to remember that it is not lefs 
dangerous to pardon a criminal, than atrocious to punifh an inno- 
cent perfon ! | 

‘It was in this fame hall before thefe fame fenators, I aps 
peared covered with humanblood. ‘The tears of a father whom 
you revered, wafhed the murderous ftains from before your eyes. 
From your mouths, accuftomed to pronounce the fevereft decrees, 
I heard the fweet affurance of mercy ; inftead of condemnin 
me to the {caffold, you fent me to the groves of Pefchia ; doubt- 
Jefs, that by contemplating the beauties of nature my foul might 
be purified. ‘The opinion of fome was, that a fecret execution 
fhould cut fhort my days; others wifhed to prolong it in clofe 
confinement. My family fpread the report that I was gone 
abroad, and from motives of partiality towards my father and 
mytfelf, Laurentini’s death remained unrevenged. 

“Though the tribunal had abfolved me, my confcience had not. 
The blood itained fhade of 2 lover, murdered by my hands, was 
inceflantly before me. Kemorfe, like a devouring vulture, 
gnawed my heart.—Oh ! if it were known what pain and tor- 
ment attend guilt, the world would practice virtue from motives 
of choice and ielf intereft. 

“ More than two years had expired, during which time I had 
been confined within the precinéts of the Caftle of Pefchia, wea- 
ried with grief and remorfe. The efferveicence of a warm cli- 
mate increafed that difpofition I had received from nature, and 
perhaps the worft of my torments was, that I was obliged to re- 
tain thofe fires which confumed me. Often, . while -indulging 
my ardent reveries among the fhady groves, I perceived a thep- 
herd, feated under a thade of a beech tree, with a young villages 
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maiden. The fight filled my heart with forrow, and my eyed 


with tears. Iwas rideted alone through the thick groves, refect- 
ing that if my cruel hand had fpared my lover, I might have talt- 
ed the fame pleafures as thefe fhepherds. 

“Tt was about this period when an old woman, who farnifhed 
the Caftle with cream and cheefe, requefted my permiflion to 
prefent her niece to me, whom fhe intended fhould fucceed to her 
bufinefs ; I willingly confented ; and one morning as I fat at my 
toilet, I faw the good Genova, follow ved by a young country lafs, 
whom fhe told me was her relation, and begged to recommen 
her to my protection.—‘ She is a poor orphan,’ faid fhe, ‘ who 
has nothing to depend upon but her innocence and your kind- 
nefs, Signora.’—I promifed it toher, and the young perfon faid 
fhe would do allin her power to merit it. 

“Tf I was ftruck withthe uncommon beauty, the decent, yet 
noble air, and the captivating graces of the neice of Genova, I 
was ftill more furprifed when fome days after I converfed with 
her: fhe not only expreffed herfelf in the moft polifhed and ele- 
gant language, but the fubjects on which fhe fpoke, evineed an 
underftanding far above the vulgar. 

© One time in particular, when I was contemplating her, whilft 
with her delicate fingers fhe was prefling the teats Pe a cow, and 
was filling 2 large bowl with milk not more white than her own 
bofom, on a fadden fhe ftarted from her work, and attentively 
examined the milk. By the fuffufion which covered her counte- 
nance, I perceived fhe was agitated by a fecret emotion. I afked 
her the canfe.—‘ Alas,’ fhe exclaimed, ‘ if this animal is not 
{peedily relieved, in an hour ortwo at fartheft fhe muft die.’”— 
This was not the time to enquire further ; but when, by a de- 
coction of balfamic herbs, which fhe herfelf culle d, fhe had ftop- 
ped the progrefs of the diforder fhe had obferved, I afked a 
what fymptoms ha difcovered it to her ? She anfwered ‘that it 
was the livid colour and mottled ftreaks in the milk.’—Purfuing 
afterwards this propofition, fhe entered into a chimical analyfis 
of the nature, guualitics, and properties of that liquor, the caufes 
that might alter it, and the inductions to be drawn by that 
means relative to the health of the animal that had produced it. 

“My aftonifhment and admiration increafed at hearing fuch 
fcientific oblervations from one whom I fhould have fuppofed on- 
ly capable o f fpeaking the ruftic idiom of her native village. 
‘Ex plain,” faid I, ‘ by what miracle you poffefs fuch information. 
If > ie had not affured me you were her niece, I fhould have 
thought you a divinity difruifed i in fylvan habits :—your appear- 
ance and your knowledge would juitify fuch an opinion. 

“It is doubtiefs,’ fhe replied, ‘to your partiality I am indebted 
for the favourable comparifon you have made between the little 
knowledge I poffeis, and the extreme ignorance you have = rved 
throughout this part of the country. Like them, Signora, lambut 
@ plain country girl, but I have had the happinefs to fadin the 
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lover who has gained my affections, a man of fenfe, who has in- 
ftructed is, is to his leffons I am indebted for what knowl- 
edge I poffefs, as it is to his tendernefs I owe the happinefs I en- 
joy?’ 

‘This frank confeffion made me defirous of learning farther 
details. Zanctta (for I need not conceal her name) ‘anfwered 
me without referve : and the following isthe fubftance of what I 
learned from her. She thus addreffed me : 

“ The venerable ealorvangg: Curate of £ Pefchia,is an old man, 
equally pious and benevole his whole life is divided between 
the fervice of the altar, ad ‘th relief of the wretched. Incapa- 
ble himfelf of thofe frailties which difhonour human nature, yet is 
he compaffionate to thete of others: he is indulgent to his fellow 
creatures, as fevere to himfelf. He regards the peafantry, whofe 
{piritual minifter he is, as his own family, and on all occafions 
{hares his flender patrimony with them. In fhort, he poffeffes 
every virtue that can adora a prieft, without thofe defects which 
degrade the man. I fhould not think it neceflary to defcribe 
his character to you, if it were not to convince you how worthy 
he is of that cofidence which the firft Lords of Italy repofed in 
him. 

‘One day a fplendid carriage, drawn by a fet of beautiful 
horfes, and accompanied by a numerous and fuperb retinue, ftop- 
ped at the parfonage-houfe of Pefchia. A young man * got out, 
whofe countenance more diftinguifhed him than the richnefs of 
his apparel, and proved him to be a nobleman of the firft rank. 
Having introduced himfelf to Signor Chryfoitome, he remained 
with him above two hours: after which he returned to his car- 
riage, and took the road to Venice, having previoufly beftowed 

on the eood Curate every tefltimony of efteem and friend ifhip. I 
have fince learned what pailed at this interview, and will inform 

you. 

‘Atone of thofe aflemblies which have rendered the Carnival. 
of Venice fo famous and attractive, the young Lorenzi, the only 
fon of Prince Fiducci Cornaro, and laft of one of the moft noble 
families of the Republic, became enamoured of a young and 
beautiful girl, of the province of Bergama. The charms of her 
features and the graces of her manners were charatteriilic of 
the endowments of her mind. Jorenzi, who knew not before 
what love was, now felt that pafiion in its utmoft excefs. His 
miftrefs did not difcourage his addreffles; fhe allowed him to 
hope, and when fhe left him, confented to encourage his future 
attentions. 

‘ The young lover delayed not to profit by her condefcenfion ; 
but he found that Fortune had not been fo favourable as na- 
ture to the idol of his heart. Florina (for fo fhe was called) was 
the daughter of a tradefman of Bergama, who chrough the re- 
commendation of one of the officers of the Senate of Ve nice, had 


obtained a fituation under that affembly, and had been dead 
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about five yearsx—His widow had retired to the country, and liv- 
ed upon the produce of her labour, which confifted in paking 
filken fillets, with which moft of the Italians confine their hair, 
inthe fame manner as the Spaniards of Andalufia. Florina af- 
fitted her mother. Shefeldom went out.—faw no one, !ui liv- 
ed a modeft and reclufe live. Once a year, in Carnival time, 
her mother took her to the Ridotto ; but, as her age and infirmi- 
ties did not allow her to mix in the ‘Sie. fhe eutrufted her 
daughter to one of the inferior conductors of the feftival, with 
whom fhe was acquainted. 

‘It was thus the became acquainted with Lorenzi. Her 
young and inexperienced heart beat in unifon withthe one fhe 
had captivated: a fecond interview compleated her defeat. 

‘From thattime an intimate, though waprudent and difpro- 
portioned, connection was formed between them, which was the 
fource of many abitter regret. Lorenziand Florina, abandoned 
to an amorous pailion, coubted not but it would be crowned 
by marriage ; the vanity of the mother was flattered at fecing 
her daughter the miftreis of a grandee, and the fecretly hop ed 
fhe fhould foon call him her fon-in-law. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Anf. wer to a Laiber’ t Inquiries relative to the Education 


of Daughters. 
Mes. Ediiors. 

“* A Father’s” Queries i in your Taf number embrace important 
parts of Female Education. With your permiffion, I offer him 
my ideas upon the feveral fubjects of his inquiries. 

Quere tf. Is the accompiifhment of mufic worthy the time, 
pains, and coft expended in its acquirement ? 

The anfwer to this queftion muft neceflarily be modified t 

each particular cafe. Ifthe young lady has a mufical e ear, if the 1c 
is fond of taking leffons, if her father be weaithy, and if the hab- 
its of her family permit her to devote fufificient time to acquire 
accurate know ledeg ¢ of the fcience and confiderable {kill in prac- 
tice, the queftion | cert: uinly fhould be aniwered in the aflimative. 
Mufic is an elegant : accomplifhment ; ; it creates the moft refined 
pleafure, ameilorates the manners, foftens the heart, and inthe 
hours ty litude raifes the animal fpirits, and retrefhes the mind 
after the fatigue of fevere thinking. In fociety this charming 
fi ~ee delights th eer ntleman and the boor, fmoothes the afperi- 
ties of temper, and unites in iniendinip and harmony the variant 
difp ofitions of mankind: folaces the aged, and charms the 
sung ; pacifies the pafionate, and invigorates the {piritlefs. The 
hady who poffeiles this arcomplihment, enjoys many hours 
ta ible amufement. Atthoie periods of dy 
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nef, when the mind finks into fretful floth, or when the feveri* 
ties of fortune deprefs the hopes of t! re heart, mufic ads the talif” 
man, and by its Magic gives new Vi gour to the foul, and exhib- 
its new profpects of fuccefs. For thefe reafons it is not only 
pleafing, but ufefu 1 ; and where circamftances permit, and 1 
clination induces, thould be cultivated. 

But in_cafes in which the young lady is infenfible to the finer 
founds of harmony, is unable to diftineuifh concords and difcords, 
and fits down to the harpfichord with indifference; in cafes 
where the income of the parcnt cannot afford the high price of 
the tuition, or the habits of the young lady’s family are fuch that 
time enough could be allowed her to learn only the elements of 
the fcience, and attain but little fkill; money time, and pains 
would be injudicioufly expended in its acquirement. 

I tl ink the cultivation of the fine arts very beneficial to the 
individual and the community but it 1s extremely imprudent to 
attempt to teach thofe who cannot learn. It may be afked howa 
parent, who generally is biafled in judgment of the child’s talents, 
can decide whether the young lady has a mufical ear? The 
queftion may be aniwered by bei ing avoided. Ifthe parent can- 
not decide, the mufic-mafter can, as alfo many inithest friends, 
Should their decifion be againft the young lady’s ear, it would be 
fhameful extravagan 
idle purfuit the mo:t important period of life. ‘This, however 
isa very common thing. ‘There are many young ladies witihie 
the knowledge of the writer, who have exp ended. wong | months 
and dollars in learning this pleafing fcience, who can now fearce 
go throug] b the gan ut. How much better would it hae e been, 
to have devoted this time to the improvement of their minds, and 


employe ed this money in the ws procurement of the means ? No 


24a ze 


unhallowed hands fhould touch the facred lyre. 

The writer of this does not wilh to difcourage a any one from 
attempting to obtain this ret 1Z accompli{hment. He would 
on the other hand highly applaud and irnulate every exertion 
conducive thereto. He has often withed a larger portion of our 
young gentlemen and young ladies endeavoured to attain this e- 
legant art. He has no doubt that five out of feven have mufical 


ears, and that we have fo few young peo] ple accomplifhed in this 


reipect, becaufe their attention is diverted to pr urfuits more trify ing 


and lefs innocent. He would only guard againft a lofs of time, 
pains Siig and wherever it is apparent the your ig lady 

will not fucceed in her attempt to become miitrefs of the {cience, 
he would advile the parent to difmifs the matter and fell the in- 
firument. Bu it in cafes where Fe is a talte for mufic Ict it be 
cultivated, if the parent can afford the price. Let not al] the 


*’ 


nations of the earth reproach us for want of acceapes thments. 
Let us cultivate the fine arts and prevent the ftigma. Let us 
thank thole pet rents, who duly he 4 ghana the talents of their chil. 


dren, and wafte ne time in wlelefs purfuits, 
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Quere 2d. Is it to be defired that young ladies fhould be in- 
ftructed in Drawing, Painting, &c. 

The anfwer to this queftion i is very eafy. Ifthe young lady 
has a tafte for them, or can be made to have a tafte for them, 
let thefe arts be cultivated. The price of tuition in this cafe 
fhould not be regarded by the rich or the middle rank of citizens. 
The accomplifhment carries with it its own reward ; and even by 
the clofe salitlakion of a Dutchman, it will be fouud that the 
money expended in the acquirement of thefe arts will pay an in- 
tereft of fifty per cent. The rich will be repaid by a thoufand 
pieces of orn. mental furniture, which would have coft treble the 
fum; the poor female may obtain a fupport by the fale of her 
productions, Ir is certainly to be regretted that there are not 
more means for the orphan daughters of indigent families to ob- 
tain an vient livelihood. Dependance difpirits the foul and de- 
means the heart, fubjects the innocent fuffcrer to a thoufand inju- 
ries, and deftroys the pleafures of life. In many cafes this vile 
dependance or a bafer proititution 1 is the only alternitive ; for the 
education giv en to girls in the middle and poorer claftes ‘of fociet 
ty is fuch, that they are feldom able to obtain a fupport without 
entering into a degradix 4 o fervitude. Let them, then, be educa: 
ted in every branch of needle work, embroidery, painting, and 
all thofe arts, by which they may obtain an honeli and honorable 
Jubfiftence. | 


The fubjects 
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Lh of this inquiry, Drawing and Painting, will not 
conduce, it may be faid, to the gaining of a fubfiltence in a coun- 
try where the “sd arts are not encour aged. ‘Tothisit may be 
replied , th at though the higher and more noble exertions of gen 
ius in the ate srovement of thefe arts may not be iufficie ently re 
warded, yet the fmaller beauties, exemplified i im little deco rations 
and ornamental furniture, would be, if they were to be found 
great demand, and produce a tolerable income. Tin e-icreens, tran t 
parent | pees for window blinds, fketches of the beauties cof 
nature and art, in our country, if well executed would produce 
a handfome price; at leaft they would afford ; refource, in 
forne degree productive of advantage, if others fil Painting 
and Drawing alto are neceflary in embroidery ; ; and it is to be con- 
fidered that in moft families the time devoted to thefe purtuits is 
redeemed irom what is generally loft in idle vifits or por. Oc. 
cupations. Another important confideration is, that the attention 
to thefe clegant accomplifhments creates a talte for the other 
fine arts, and that a tafte for the fine arts refines the mind, and 
adds much to the rational amufements of life. For thefe reafons 


T think it advifeable that young ladies in the richer and middle 
claffes of fociety, who can be made fond of the purfuit, fhould be 
in{tructed in the elegant accomplihments of Drawing and Paint- 
ing. A thoufand other inducements might be mentioned, but 
the above are fuflicient for the gentler 
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The Education of Daughiers. is7 
Dreres 3d and 5th. Should young ladies be permitted to read 
any halle and if any, what ones? If novels are to be forbid- 
deh young ladies, what courfe of reading is it advifeable they 


fhould purfue ? 


Thefe interrogatories may be anfwered under one head. With- 
out hefitation I declare it as my opinion that fome novels ought 
to be read. Novels give that kind of knowledge of the world in 
early lite which only a round of diffipation a and confiderable ex- 
perience can produce. “ But I fhould be very careful in f feleing 
the novels which I put into a young lady’s hands.’ Thofe only 
which recommend a correct fyftem of morals, arid paint life asit is 
fhould be chofen. A lift of-thefe would inciude Richardfon’s, 
Fielding’s, Goldfmith’s, Madame D’Arblay’s, Mrs. Welt’s and 
fome few more modern. From no book that I ever read, have 
1 gained half fo much ote of mankind as from the Hittc- 
ry “of Sir Charles Grandifon. Itis true his character is more 
perfec than is to be found amongft men, yet his obfervations and 
the remarks of the other perfor rages, convey much inftreion, 
Tom Jones is a more exa& defcription of life and it contains 
much correct knowledge of the world ; but as it difplays vice as 
well as virtue, and often drefles the Sites in all the charms ja 
which fhe is fometimes arrayed, it dhould be the laft put into the 
young lady’s hands. Youth cannot eafily difcern the nice 
th ades of morality, or the tendency rel brilliant actions ; dazzled 
by the {plendor of vice, it often admires where it fhould condemn. 
The order in which I think novels fhould be read, is the follow- 
ine. Firft the Hiftory of Sir Ch arles Grandifon, then the other 
novels of Richardfon. The Vicar of Wakefield next, then Ceci- 
ha, by Madame D’aArblay and Evelina. The Go ra s Story by 
Mrs. Weft, may next be read, and afterwards the novels of 
Fielding. I am very far, however, from advifing that this 
Courfe fhould be followed up brifkly. One novel in fix months is 
fufficient, but let the novel be read two or three times; let the 
youn glady read for inftraction as well as amufement. Let her 
fean the conduct of the feveral. p erfonages, and decide where it 
was right and where wrong, and adducé the reafuns of her opin- 
ion. Let fome intelligent perfon converfe with her upon the 
fubic&. Between the novels other books fhould be read. In the 
choice of literature for ladies, thofe volumes thould be fele&ed 
whofe contents will be of moft ufe to their readers. I am of 
opinion chat knowldge of the world is of the firft confequence to 

a lady next to religion n, becaufe ir will protect her from impofi- 
tion, and guide her conduc obieelll in all fituations in lif. 
Next to th is is that general information reipecting nature, hiftory, 
and mankind, without which one would < cage extremely ignorant. 
And lafily thofe common topics without a knowledge of which 
converfation could not be fupported. I take it for granted that 
the young lady is firt to be inftructed in arithmetic and all the 
domettic arts which it is neceffary a 1: ady fone know. For the 
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fics well calculated. Thefe will at al Itimes afford much inftruttion. 
The plays of Shakefpear and the effay on Man may be read. 
But let the two laft a always read in company with an intelli- 
gent perfon who has capacity as well as inclination to explain and 
inftrué&. Some of the plays and the novels beforementioned will 
be fufficient under this head. As this kind of knowledge cannot 
be acquired fo early and is not wanted fo foon, let a little natur- 
al hiltory, an explanation of the received fyitem of altronomy, 
the Geography of America, a general knowled ge of Europe, and 
an abridgement of civil hittory be firtt ; tended to, and while 
sae courte of fludy is purfued now and then introduce one of the 
vels abovementioned. Wi hen the young lady becomes eightgen 
years of age let her read the Britith Clafics, Shakefpear, Pope 
and Milton, Alexanders’ Hiftory of Women, eran am) s Sea. 
fons, Gifborne’s Duties of the ‘Fem: ale Sex, and the beft artic! 
of Female Biography. Young’s Night Thoughts may be read 
at alitimes. I would alfo recommend the Sermons of Saurin, 
Blair, Porteus, and thofe of the late Dr. Clarke of this town. 
W! hen the lady has read the abovementioned volumes, the will be 
ale to fele& her own books. I fhall therefore fay no more upon 
thefe heads. 

Duere 4th. At what age fhould young ladies be introduced 
into company, and what accomplithments ought they previoufly 
to pollels? 

My ideas upon this fubject will 1 think appear rational. I 
would not introduce a young lady into company at any perticu- 
dar period. She fhould be introduced gradually. Erroneous 
opinions then moft probably will not be formed, an ardent defire 
for continual vifiting will be prevented, and ‘much time be pre- 
ferved. Nothing can be fo injurious to a young lady as to en- 
gage her 3 ina round o t vifiting. She becomes vain, difcon- 
tented at home, fond of drefs, centres her pleafures in lar ge com- 
panies, becomes defirous of flattery, and forms a hatred of domeftic 
employment and mental improvement : all her thoughts are con- 
tinually employed | in choofing the drefs in which fhe means to 
appear at the next ball, her head runs upon it.all day and hes 
dreams all night. In fhort {he becomes sood for nothing but 
‘unning from one houfe-to another and {pending b her time in idle 
prattle. Let her be introd gist ~~ ly, let her never be fou 
evenings in a week in large circles, let hee be as fond of folitude 
as of company. Virtue and mats. t grow in folitude. Yet let her 
be enough in company to polifh her manners, to be eafy, lady- 
like, unemba arrafled, converfant in the amufements of genteel life, 
and entertaining, and fprightly in converiation. But Yet her in- 
troduction from infancy to womanhood be in regular g gradations, 
let her be able to fupport every ftep fhe takes Pres All with digni- 
ty the ftation in ‘Whig fhe is placed. Let her never be tarther 
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advanced than her mind and merits deferve. She fhould not be 
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allowed to vilit married circles ewe till the is eighteen years 
of age: fhe fhould be a mifs till then. 

The above fentiments I offer to a father anxious for his childrens 
happinefs. Many perfons might have anfwered them better, but 
none more fincerely. To him and themI offer my belt witflies, for 
his welfare and their improvement. 

Yours, &c. 
M. F. B. 


For the New England Quarterly Magazine. 
On the Character of Dennis the Critic. 
I'vom D’ Ifrael’s Mifcellantes. 
IT is an obfervation frequently made, by men of letters in 
converfation, whenever fome renowned critic is mentioned, that 


“he was avery ill-natured man.” An obfervation which ts tully 
verified by facts ; fothat fometimes we are nearly tempted to fup- 


pofe, that ill-nature is the fpirit of critici{m. The verbal Or Mmi- 


nor critics, are ‘ng of the flendereft faculties, and the mot 
irafcible difpofitions. What can we hope from men who have 
confumed thirty P: 12es in quarto, on the fignifie: ition of one little 
word, and after this infane difcuffion, have left the ughappy fylla- 
ble to the mercy of future literary frenzy ? 

But there is a Tpecies of critics, who rather attach themfelves 
to modern, than to ancient writers; and who purfue and fettle 
on a great genius, asfummer flies attack the tails of the beft fed 
horfes. ‘The more fervid the feafon, and the plumper the horfe, 
the livelier is the attack. They are born for the torment of the 
ingenious, and the gratification of the malicious of their age. It 
has too often happened, that a fuperior writer has been mortified 
during his whole life, by fuch a painfulfhadow. The anceftors 
of thefe critics appear to have flourifhed in the days of Terence, 
and this poet has diftinguifhed them by the honourable title of 
Malevolt. Zoilus, who has left them his name, the patriarch of 
“ true criticifm,” as Swift calls their talent, fell a martyr to their 
caufe ; for this great man was either burnt, or crucified or 
ftoned. 

In the perfon of Dennis, we may contemplate the chara@er of 
thefe dilturbers of literary repofe. The mind of this Critic was 
endowed, not with refinement, but with fubtlety ; not with cor- 
rectnefs, but with minutenels ; not with quick fenfibility, but with 
critical erudition. A prominent feature in his character, was 
that intellectua! quality, called common fenie, which would have 
rendered him an uieful citizen. A virtue in a fad} er, but a vice 
inacritic. In literature, common ienfe is a penurious faculty, 
of which all the acquifitions are mean, and of little value. If 
we allow him thefe qualities, we muft utterly deny him thac fen- 
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fibility of tafte which feels the charms of an author, by a congen- 
+ ity of {pirit ; that quick apprehention, which may oceafional- 
y point out the wanderings of genius, but which oftener con. 
rhe the pleafures we feel, by proving their propriety ; nor had 
he that Hexibilty of intellect, whee yields to the touch of the ob 
ject before him 3; before he ventured to be pleafed, he was com- 
pelled to confult Ariftotle. 

His learning was the bigotry of literature. It was ever Ariftotle 
explained by Dennis. But in the explanation of the obfcure text 
of his mailer, | he was led into fuch frivelous diftinctions, and tafte- 
lefs propofitions, that his works deferve infpection, as examples of 
the manners ofatrue mechanical critic; the genius of Homer 
would fink blended with the dullnefs of Dennis. 

Several fingular coincidences alone gave the ephemeron critic 
his temporary exiltence. Criticifm was a novelty at that period 
of our literature. He flattered fome great men, and he abufed 
three of the greateft ; this was one mode of fecuring popularity ; 

ecaufe, by this contrivance, he divided the town into two parties; 
and the irafcibility and fatire of Pope and Swift, were not Iefs fey- 
viceable to him, than the partial panegyrics of Dryden and Con- 
greve. Itfinfulted genius had not noticed Dennis, Dennis in vain 
would have infulted o genius. Sometimes his flrictures, though 
virulent, were juft; even Zoilus, doubtlefs, detected many defects 
in Homer. But fach criticifms are only a kind of plate- powder, 
very ufeful to repolifh the works of genius. The performances 
cf cw critic appear never to have been popular ; and this fact is 
recorded by himfelf. Of the favourable opinion he entertained 
of his own powers, and the public neelect they received, when not 
fapported by the malignant aid of {atire, the following paflages 
will fufficiently prove. He obferves in his Tra&s, « If | had writ 
only the firft treatife, I believe, that upon reading it, you will be 
of opinion, and far be prefumption from that belief, that I had 
deferved better of the commonwealth of learning, than the authors 
of fo many fonorous trifles, who have been too much encouraged, 
while J have been too much negléed. The potition, which ts the 
fabje&t of it, viz. That religion is that which gives principally 
to great poetry its {pirit, its fublimity, its vehemence, and its 
flronge sf enthufiafin, is very clearly proved.” 

One more {fpecimen may be neceliary. He adds, * that thouol 
criticiim has flourifhed for 2000 years, defcending from antient 
Greece and Rome, to modern France and Italy, yet that neither 
Greece, nor Rome, nor France, nor modern Italy, has treated of 
this important point ; but that it was left for a perfon who bas the 
honour of being your lord pip? s countryman, to affert it, and demon. 
ftrate it. Ifwhat I have faid may feem to fome perions, into 
whofe hands thefe fheets may happen to fall, to have too great a 
tincture of vanity in it, your lordhhip knows very well, that per- 
oas fo much and fo long oppreffed as I have been, have been always 
allowed to fay things concerning themfelves, which in others 
might be ofeufive” 


———E 
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There is a degree of vanity and vexation in thefe extracts, of 
which the former is only excufable for the latter. His vanity 
we know was exceflive, and this oppreffion, of which he complains,’ 
might not be lefs imaginary than his alarm of being delivered over 
to the French, for the compofition of a tragedy that could never 
be read. Dennis undoubtedly had laboured with a zeal, which 
could never meet a reward; and perhaps, amidft his critical la- 
bours, he turned often, with an aching heart, from their barren 
contemplation, to that of the focial comforts he might have de- 
rived from his paternal faddles. . 

His occafional ftrictures on popular works had certainly a tran- 
fient feafon. Such criticifms were affifted by the activity of envy, 
and by the fupinenefs of indolence. Thefe alfo were his belt pro- 
ductions, but I muft fill afirm that they were the beit produc- 
tions of a dull writer. A beautiful tragedy may be compofed, 
which may ferve the purpofes of the Dennifes ; and its errors 
may fill their voluminous pamphlet ; but alfo, it is very poflible 
to conftruét a tragedy which would famifh the Dennifes, and at 
the fame time be deftitute of whatever can impart delight to the 
lover of poetry, 

Dennis afpired alfo to original compofition. His verfe is the 


verfe of one who has learnt poetry, as the blind we know may - 


practice the art ; a méchanical operation performed by fubftan- 
tives and adjectives. His fentiments are wild, and his lines irreg- 
ular ; turgid expreflions inrumbling verfe ; the painful throes of 
a mule, who is made to produce monfters againft the defigns of 
nature. Such verfifiers are welldefcribed by Denham in this line ; 
their works are 


“ Not the effet of poctry, but pains.’’ 


Yet Dryden, with the ufual partiality of friendthip, deludes Den- 
ms by culogtes on his poetry, and, in one of liis Letters, publifhed 
by our author, advifes him to apply himicit tothe pindaric. Af. 
ter this, I believe, Dennis produced his long rambling Ode in 
praife of Dryden, which, perhaps, equals the wort of Cowley’s. 

His profe has at times animation, particularly when he warms 
into abufe. His conceptions, indeed, were never delicate ; but 
fometimes their groflnets is Rriking ; as what he faysof Puns, in 
one of his Letters, ** ‘here is as much difference between the filly 
fatisfation which we have from a quibble, and the ravifhing 
pleafure which we receive from a beautiful thought, as there is 
betwixt a faint falute, and fruition.” 

His criticifms are often fo many caftles in the air, for almoft in 
every work he is propoting and explaining {ome fantaftical fyf 
tem. In his long treatife on modern poetry, he labours to thew, 
that the {trong iatereft which the ancients felt in their poetry, was 
derived from that ule of religion, which their poets employed ; 
and therefore, he concludes, that if religion is introduced into our 
poems, modern poetry will rival the ancient. But how falfe this 
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fyftem is, criticifm and experience have now Sas decided 
Polytheifm indeed was a religion well adapted to poetical fancies 
fince nothing can be more poetical than an.endlefs train of being, 
diverfified in their characters, and diftineuifhed by their emble: TS. 
The brilliancy of imagination, the gaieties of defcription, and the 
conic of the pattions, alike formed a human intereft in the dei- 
ttes of the ancients. But the unity of our religion teaches only 
the leflon of obedience, and throwing a veil over the myfterious 

eity, would confider defcription as impiety, and filence as the only 
expreflion of the human paflions. 

Having concluded what J had to obferve, on the literary char- 
acter of Dennis, [ fhall now confider his moral one. The leffon 
may not prove unin{tructive, for we fhall have an opportunity of 
contemplating how an ill-natured critic, is an ill-natured man, 
and that the perverfions of the head, are often fo many particles 
of venom which fly from the heart. 

The magifterial decifions of criticifm, communicated a perfonal 
importance to this author. Accuftomed to fufpend the fcourge 
over the heads of the firft writers of the age, it appears, that Den- 
nis could not fitat atable, or walk downa ftreet, without exert- 
iug the defpotic rudenefs of a literary dictator. The brutal vio- 
lence of his mind, was difcoverable in his manners; an odd mix- 
ture of franticenthufiafm, and grofs dulnefs. Pride now elevated, 
and vaunting, now deprefled and fore. How could the mind 
that devoted itfelf to the contemplation of matlter-pieces, only to 
reward its induftry, by detailing to the public their human frail- 
ties, experience one hour of amenity, one idea of grace, one gen- 
erous expreflion of fenfibility ? Pope’s celebrated defcription of 
the perfonal manners of our critic, is an exac&  eegme : 


Lo! Appius reddens at cach word you {peak ; 
Aad flares tremendous with a threatening ey e, 
Like fome fierce tyrant in old tapettry. 


It is recorded of Dennis, that when he read this paffage at 2 
bookfeller’s, he involuntarily exclaamed—By G— he means me? 
Dennis had fo accultomed himfelf to afperity,. and felt with 
fach facility and force, the irritation ne gave and he received, 
that without having left on record but the fufptcion of one im- 
moral aétion, (for if is faid he {tabbed a man at college) we fuf- 
pect the improbity of his heart, when we recollect the licentiouf- 
nefs of his pen. Butthis has ever been the charatteriftic of this 
race of critics. They attach to the writer they attack, an invete- 
racy, Which is not permitted by common humamty. [rom their 
darkened clofet, they fuppofe, that the affairs of civil life are fuf- 
pended, in an aweful paufe, for their decifions ; and they think 
when they have difcovered the want of unity in a tragedy, thet, 
in confequence, the fame want is immediately to take place among 
the public. A critic refembling Dennis, was Gacon, in France. 
This Zoilus reproached La Motte with his blindnes, and Dennis 
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ernelly cenfured the feeble frame ef Pope. Young, in his fecond 
Epiitie to Pope, farcaltically alluded to Dennis, in thefe words, — 


«* My narrow-minded fatire can’t extend 

To Codrus’ form, I’m not fo much his friend ; 
Himfelf fhould pubiith that (the world agree) 
Before his works, or in the pillory.” 


Gacon wrote “ fatyrical difcourfes on all kinds ef fubje@s” and 
compiled a volume of calumnies againfi the poet Roufleau, which 
he entitled “y Anti-Rouffeau ; Anti was longa favourite title to 
the works of {uch critics. Whenever there appeared a great ge- 
nius, he immediately found an antipode. 

An anecdote, little known, relative to Dennis, will clofe his 
character. It appears, that the Provoked Hutband was aéted for 
his benefit, whieks procured him about a hundred pounds. ‘Thom- 

fon and Pope generouily fupported the old critic, and Savage, 
who had nothing but a verfe togive, returnedthem poctical] thanks, 
in the name of Dennis. When Dennis heard thefe lines repeated 
(for he was then blind) his critical feverity, and his natural bru- 
tality, overcame that grateful fenfe he fhould have exprefled, of 
their kindnefs and their r eleg ance. He fwore “by G— they could 
be no one’s but that fool Savage ’s.”’ ‘This, perhaps, was the laft 

eevifh {nuff from the difmal torch of criticif{m, for two days after 
wasthe redoubted Dennis numbered with “the mighty dead.” 

Criticifm has thus been often only the natural effect of bad dif- 
pofitions ; when fevere, it founded on truth, itis not blamed ; 
but this truth includes the idea ofa critic convincing his reader, 
that he has a juit tafte for the beauties of a compofition ; for 
that cenfure which only takes a partial review of a work, mut be 
defective. ‘There is a duty we owe to the public, when we defend 
the caufe of tafte, but at the fame time, there is a duty we owe 
tothe author. A {fkilful cenfor will perform his tafk by a happy 
combination of humanity and criticifm ; and it is elegantly iaid 
« Boileau, by Voltaire, that the honey which this bee extracted 

rom the flowers, fottened the fharpnefs of the wound he infliéed. 

A critic is only the footman of a man of geniys ; he fhould re- 
{pect his mafter, and not fuffer rhe torch of éviticifm, which he 


carries before him, to fcorch but only to illuminate. 
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Life of Sir William Black /tone. 


TO be able to produce flowers in a path confefledly rugged, to 


render the drieft iubjeét not only inftructive, but inviting, implies 
nao fmall fhare of genius and talents; and was referved 


for fir William Blackitone to perform. Before his time jurif- 
prudence was ftudied only as qualifying for a protc ffion, but his la- 


vours rendered it aclaflical purfiit. "The ilufirious Bacon had 
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164 Life of Sir William Blackflone. 
the glory to bring down philofophy to the level of common under’ 
ftandings, and to render her captivating; Blackftone made the le- 
gal polity of his country amiable and popular, by the fimple neat- 
nefs i in which he clothed it ; and medicine in the fame manner has 
been fripped of its myfterious jargon, by men to whom polterity 
will do juitice, when envy fleeps with them in the grave. ; 
This eleg: ant lawyer was a native of London, and bornin Cheap- 
fide, His father wasa very re{pectable citizen, but died before. 
the birth of th — s fourth fon ; his mother was of a genteel fami- 
ly in Wilts; but fhe teo departed this life, before he could be du- 
ly fenfible of hi lofs. The care of his education, therefore, devol- 
ved on his maternal uncle, who placed him early at the Charter- 
houfe 3 a nd he was afterwards admitted on that excellent and li- 
beral foundation. In this feminary he purfued his claffical ftu- 
cies with uncommon ailiduity and fuccefs, and gave indications of 


hofe talents and that induftry which fhone in his future, life. 
When saa fifteen years of age, he was found properly qualined 
to be removed to the univerfity ; and accordingly was entcred 


a commoner of Pembroke college, Oxford, with a charter-houfe 
exhibition. But being at the head of the fchool, and defervediy, 
favoured by his mafter, he was permitted to continue fome months. 
longer a f{cholar at the Charter-houfe, that he might have the ho-. 
nourand emolument of {peaking the ufual oration on the anniver-. 
fary commemoration of the founder, ..About the fame time, he. 
obtained Mr. Benfon’s gold medal for verfes on Milton ; and was 
confidered by all who knew him, as a very promifing genius. 
Purfuing his academical ftudies with unremitted ardour, he foon 
became as much admired at the univerfity as he had been at {chool.. 
The Greek and Latin poets were his favourites ; but they did 
not engrofs all his attention. . Logic, mathematics, and other {ci- 
ences, were cultivated by the young ftudent with diligence and. 
alacrity ; and poflefling a mind.formed for acute inveftigation, 
and a tafle for extracting the {weets of every fubjeé he *udied, he 
converted the moft dry into an amufement, the moft abftrufe he 
{tript of its veil and.its afper ity. He evinced a particular paffion 
for architecture ; and when no more than twenty years of age, 
dyew up the elements of that fcience for his own ufe only; but 
which was confidered by judges, as a prefage of his future ce- 
lebrity. 
“Hitherto, however, he had been ftudying for ari ornament, or 
for private gratification. It now was requifite to determine on 
fome profeflion in life, in which he might render his talents fubfer- 
vient to his advancement. . A ccordingly he quitted the flowery 
paths of polite literature, in which he had ftrayed with the higheit 
intellectual delight ; and devoting himfelf to the ftudy of the law, 
entered himfelf of the Middle-temple, in November, 1741. On 
this occafion he wrote avery beautiful ode, entitled, “ The Law- 
ver’s Farewel to his Mufe.”” We cannot refift the temptation of 
making an extraé from this claflical piece ; and we regret that 
our limits do not permit us to tranferibe the whole. 











Life of Sir Wilham Blackflone. 
As by fome tyrant’s ftern command, 
A bi forfakes his native land, 
in foreign climes condemn’d to roam, 
An endlefs exile from his home ; 
Penfive he treads the deftin’d way, 
‘And dreads to go, nor dares to ttay 5 
Till on fome neighb’ring mountain’s ‘brow 
He ftops, and turns his eyes below ; 
There, melting at the well-known view, 
Drops a laft tear, and bids adieu : 
So IL thus doom’d from thee to part, 
Gay queen of fancy and of art, 
Reluctant move, with doubtful mind, 
Oft ftop, and often look behind. 

* 8 we me ee oe OK 
Shakefpeare, no more, thy fylvan fon, 
Nor all the art of Addifon, 
Pope’s heav’n-ftrung lyre, nor Waller’s eafe, 
Nor Milton’s mighty felf, muft pee : 
Inftead of thefe, a formal band, 
In furs and coifs around me ftand ; 
With founds uncouth, ‘and accents dry, 
That grate the foul of harmony, 
Each pedant fage unlocks his ftore, 
Of myftic, dark, difcordant lore ; 
And points, with tottering hand, the ways 
That lead me to the thorny maze. 

There, in a winding clofe retreat, 
Is Justice deom’dto fix her feat ; 
There, fenc’d by bulwarks of the law, 
She keeps the wond’ring world in awe ; 
And there from vulgar fight retir’d, 
Like Eaftern queens, is more admir’d, 

O let me pierce the fecret fhade, 
Where dwells the venerable maid ! 
There humbly mark, with rev’rent air, 
The guardian of Britannia’s law ; 
Unfold with joy her facred page, 
Th’ united boaft of many an age, 
Where mix’d, yet uniform appears, 
The wifdom of a thoufand years ; 
In that pure {pring the bottom view, 
Clear, deep, and regularly true, . 
And other do&rines thence imbibe 
Than lurk within the fordid {cribe ; 
Obferve how parts with parts unite 
In one harmonious rule of right ; 
See countlefs wheels diftindly tend, 
By various laws to one great end! 
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166 Life of Sir lilam Blackftone. 
While mighty Alfred’s piercing foul 


Pervades and regulates the whole. 

In 1744, Mr. Blackftone was elected a fellow of All Souls ; 
and from this period divided his time between the college and 
the ‘Temple. ‘To the former, he performed fome very effential 

~- vices, and was entrufted with the management of its moft val- 

2 CONcerns. 

"n Michaelmas term, 1746, he was called to the bar; but pof- 

ipo neither a confident eloquence, nor a prompt delivery, he 

ot make any confiderable figure there. However, with his 

2s, a patron alone was wanting to fecure his fuccefs. His 

| its were only knownto a few: although both folid and 

king, they required, notwithftanding, to be fet off by extrinfic 

reumitances. After attending the courts for feven years, and, 

-rhaps, with as deep a knowledge of the laws of his country as 
any council of his age, he found that, with all his diligence, and 
with all his merit, he could not openthe way to fame ; and hav- 
ing previous been elected recorder of Wallingford, and taken the 
degree of Doforin civil law, he refolved to give up the conteft at 
Weltminfler. and to retire to an academic life, and the limited 
practice of a provincial counfel. Blackftoneis not the only creat 
iawyer who has found the difficulty of rifing in early diflinction. 
in all the profeffions, a young adventurer requires fome adventi- 
tious helps—fome lucky incident to develope talents, or powerful 
friends to force them into notice. 

It was, however, fortunate for his fame, and we may add for 
his country, that he gained the learned leifure which Oxford al- 
lowed. Having for fome years planned his lectures on the laws 
of England, he now began to execute this immortal work. In 
1754, he publifhed his “ Analyfis,” which increafed his fame as 
legal {chollar ; and four years after, being eleéted Vinerian pro- 
feflor of the common law, he read his celebrated introductory 
le&ure, which to the pureft elegance of diction united the moft re- 
condite knowledge of Englifh jurifprudence. Every fucceeding 
leGture increafed his reputation ; and he became the deferved ob- 
ject of admiration among the legal ftudents, and was confidered 
as an ornament to the wniverfity in general. 

Being now generally known as a man of talents, in 1759 he 
purchaied chambers in the Temple, and made another effort at 
the bar. He, however, continued to read his le€tures at Oxford 
with the higheft eclat ; and they become fo much talked of, that 
it is faid the governor of a great perfonage requefted a copy of 
them for the ufe of hisroyal pupil. Be this as it may, it is certain 
Dr. Blackftone wasnow daily advancing in fortune and fame. 
In 1761, he was returned to parliament, and appointed king’s 
counfel, after rcfuling the office of chief juftice of the court of 
common pleas in Ireland. The fame year he married a daugh- 
ter of James Clithero, efq. of Bofton-houfe, in Middlefex, by whom 
he left feveral children ! and vacating his fellowfhip, the chancei- 
lor of the univerfity appoimted him principal of New-Ina-hali. 
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The following year he was made folicitor-general to the queen, and 
chofena bencher of the Middle temple. The celebrated * Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England” began to be publifhed in 
1765, and were completed in the four fucceeding years. The re- 
putation he gained by this work was unbounded 5 and, in conie- 
quence, it was minutely criticifed by fuch as envied his tame, or 
difliked fome principles he hadlaid down. In a work of fucha 
multifarious nature, it was impoflible for the moft acute and im- 
partial to be wholly exempt from error. Some pailages, which 
had occafioned much animadverfion, he fuftened in fubfequent 
editions ; and others which had been objected to, as inimical to 
conftitutional liberty, he left to defend themfelves. Mr. Chriftian, 
who has publifhed an edition of this claffical and ftandard book, 
points out feveral inacuracies ; but the bafis, and indeed the gene- 
ral execution, muft be as durable as the Britifh conftitution, of 
which it treats, amd let us add—may both be perpetual ! 

In May, 1770, Dr. Blackftone was knighted, and appointed a 
judge in the court of king’s bench; and the following month re- 
moved to the fame ftation in the common pleas. Having now ob- 
tained the fummit of his withes, he refigned all his other appoint- 
ments, and fixed himfelf wholly in London, Though never di- 
ftinguifhed as a very fluent fpeaker, he was jultly efteemed an able 
and upright judge, and did honour to the bench. But he did 
not confine his talents entirely to his vocation: whenever his 
leifure permitted, he was employed in fome plan of public utility, 
either enlarging the bounds of legal knowledge, or promoting the 
intereft and welfare of foctety. 

A life devoted to intenfe ftudy early brought upon him the in- 
firmities ef age. His conftitution was broken by the gout, and 
Nervous complaints, the effect of fedentary purfuits. About 
Chrifimas, 1779, he was feized with an aithma, which was ren- 
dered more dangerous by obefity. ‘This was partially removed ; 
but a ftupor and drowfinefs fupervening, he ceafed to breathe 
about fix weeks after, in the fifty-fixth year of his age, and was 
buried in the family vault at Wallingford. 

Asa lawyer, the character and abilities of fir William Black- 
{tone muft be eftimated from his works; and to the breafts of the 
impartial we may fafely commit his fame. ‘ Every Englifh- 
man,” jays a writer who controverted fome of his principles, “ is 
under obligation to him for the pains he has taken to render the 
Jaws of his country intelligible ; and the philofopher will thank 
him for rendering the ftudy of them eafy and engaging.” 

In private life he was truly amiable ; beloved by his friends 
for the amenity of his manners, and endeared to his family by 
the fuavity of his difpofition. He was a remarkable economilt 
of time ; and as he difliked fquandering away his own, fo he was 
averfe to wafte that of others. In reading his leétures, it could 
not be rememvered that he ever made his audience wait even 2 
few minutes beyond the time appointed. ‘ Melanéthon,”’ eb- 
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768 Ladies Literature, Ne. 3. 
ferves his biographer, “ could not have been more rigid in obfers 
ving the hour and minute of an appointment. Indeed, punctu- 
ality, in his opinion, was fo much a virtue, that he could not bring 
himfelf to think perfectly well of any one, who was notorioufly 
defective in his practice.” 
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Femare Desares. ) 
From a Foreign Publication, 


Question, 3. 
( Mrs. C. in the Chuir.) 


«Ys the Matrimonial Law juft that a Wife fhould obey ?” 


MRS. G. Mrs. P.—In my opinion this law which exacts 
obedience from a womanis of an evil tendency. It frequently 
prompts a hufband to ufurp more authority than I think he has a 
right to; and why, in the name of wonder, fhould any man lord 
and tyrannize it over us ? Why fhould he be the mafter, and we 
be the fervant ? We are told that as difobedience firft proceeded 
from Eve, obedience was therefore exacted ; but really I do not 
think this a fufficient reafon. Weare called the weaker veflel, and 
therefore the fronger veffel (being of courfe endowed with greater 
ability, fhould ferve and obey us. I dare fay, nay I believe, the 
intention of the law was good: for if ithad not been fixed who 


Jfbould obey, there would certainly be great fquabbling and fight- 


ing, and in all probability neither would. Now the fair way 
would have been, tor married folks to enter into a contract of 
obedience by rotation every year; and that there fhould be no 
motive for envy or altercation, lots fhould be caft for the firft 
year, though in all probability, during the honeymoon, the huf- 
band would voluntarily agree to be the firft: this certainly would 
have been fair and equitable, and would have put hufband and 
wife on an equal footing. Now when we confider the rights of 
hufbands, and the rights of wives, we mutt certainly cenfure this 
law which gives the former a fuperiority. They muft be loved, 
honoured, and obeyed; and fure we may daily fee the inefficacy 
of this commandment, for how few are there that do obey. I 
really commend the fpirit of wives who will not ftoop to this fer- 
vile injunction. An obedient wife, Iam fure, would be as ftrange 
a charaéter as a fubmiffive hufband. I muft therefore declare 
that I think the matrimonial law has dealt unkiadlv with us. 
Mrs. F. As the lady who has opened this debate acknowl 
edges it is neceflary that one of the parties /bou/d obey, I muft 
then fay that I really think it is the wife that ought ; otherwife 
the family would be neglected, the children never wafhed, nor 
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combed, and all the houfe go to ruin. It is not to be fuppofed 
that a hufband, on aceount of his bufinefs, can ftay at home ; 
and if the wife was not to obey him, but be gadding abroad, how 
would dinner or any thing elfé be prov ided ; befides in what a 
contemptible light isa fubmiffive hufband held in! Don’t we 
laugh at the elf that’s under petticoat rule? who can abide the 
odious character ofa Ferry Sneak ?—and a termagent wife is equal- 
ly difagrceable. We admire the gentle fitter ‘of Catherine till 
Petruchio tames the threw. Obedience therefore belongs to our 
fex, and I think the law is juf. 

Lady D. I. 0. I am furprifed how any lady can bean ad- 
vocate for obedience in a wite. I think when a man can cende- 
fcend before marriage to attend his fair, watch her looks, comply 
with her wwifhes, and be entirely fubfervient to her will, that he 
fhould be fill the fame after marriage ; but on account of this 
Taw the lover is loftin the hufband—he becomes immediately im- 
perious, faucy, and unruly, ftruts about ia a manner intolerable, 
and commands with an air of authority. What better is a wife 
on account of this law than a flave—a poor dependant ? I infilt 
upon it then that it is a cruel and unwife law to demand obedience 
from a wife. What infignificant beings have I feen, who 
eall themfelves Jords and maflers, while their wives, who are real- ~ 
ly majeitic in their deportment, and carry about them an air of 
éonfequence, mutt forfocth obey thefe trifing—half-men. There’s 
Mr. Littlegood, who I temember was going to fchool but a 
fhort time ago, and was hooted at for cowardice by feveral boys. 
hm the Rreet, that married Mifs Harriot laf fummer, a young 
girt too good for him ; and now the timid animal exercifes fuch 
authority over her that he won’t Iet her fay J muff or J wiill, but 

abfolutely confines her to may J? or if you pleafes She, good. 
natured foul ! endeavours to pleafe him for the fake of peace and 
harmony ; but it is to be hoped, that as Digg: gives him his way fo 
much, fomething about his head may find d their way thortly, and 
this I believe is frequently the cafe with ail imperious Benedias,’ 
therefore the law upon confideration is as bad for the hufband as 
the wife. 

M:fs Charlotte §. 1 believe there is a mifun iderftanding i in re- 
fpe&t tothe word obey. I do not conceive it to be of that fenfe 
which i itis genere ily taken in ; herein I underitand it to be of 

the fame fignification as fo pleafe, and if we examine the matri- 
monial ceremony we fhall find that the man is as religioufly 
bound to plea‘, his wife, as fhe is to plec/e him, though there may 
bé fome difference in the terms. The hutband is /o cherifb his 
wiie, and furely if he bears a tyrannic fway, and fhe is abafed by 
a vile fabmifion to his haughty humours, this cannot be cheri/b- 
ing, Which ig due to her. ‘The men’s is alfo to worfbip her, a 

erm in my opinion unre ‘umble in the man than fe obey is in her, 
When therefore this law to obey is properly underftood, I am 


fere there is no wife than can imagine herfelf difgraced by it. 
Vor. I. Y 
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It is as mugh agamf the matrimonial law for a man to tyrah- 
nize, as itis for a woman to wear the breeches. Though a huf- 

band bears the appellatian of a lord and mafler, is not the wife ale 
fo deemed ak lady and mifire/s ? He is in his calling a lord and maf- 
ter of the houfe, and ihe Jady and miltrefs; the honours are 
equal, and the duties the fame. I infiftt upon it therefore that 
obedience is not more hard upon the wife, than to honour, cherifh, 

and qworlbip vith his whole body is upon the hufband. TI believe 
there are many Menthe Jerry Sneaks, and many Virago Wives 
hike } Mrs. Tempeft in the play, who are undeferving of the char- 
acters. We are too apt to infinuate evil of our neighbours, and 
make unworthy fulpicions ; befides, it is impoflible tc o judge ot 
fome men and women. Severe) there are who are quite polite 
and eentle abroad, that are very tyrants at home. _I heard that 
a malicious woman once who owed a grudge to a Highlander’s 
wife, in order to exafperate the man againft his 1ib, obferved one 
day that it was a fhame fhe fhould always weir the breeches.— 
Iam elad, anfwered he fhrewdly and fagacioully, that fhe does, 
for you fee my fituation, I can wear none, and it’s proper one of 
its fhould. I hope then that no lady here, when fhe goes to the 
altar, will make any hefitation in promifling to love, honour, and 
obey, for the hufband’s promifes are as great and religious, and 
the tax is no more upon the one than it is upon the other, 

(Several other arguments pro and con fucceeded, which being 
repetitions of 1] hofe, aretherefore omitted. Upon the prefident’s 
opinion being c: ied for) 

MT. C. Bo ran—I am fenfible from the ingenious arguments 

which fell from one lady, that hufband and wife are “equally 
Bound by the matrimoniul laws; therefore I do not hefitate in 


Qu. v2 


i 


faying, ‘That it is by no means hard upon the wonzan to obey. 


QUESTION, 4. 
(Lady Margravine in the Chair.) 

« Which is 2 more dangerous, Wife for a man to take—A Natv- 
ral, or one that by an mdifference of Behaviour feenis fo—or 2 
lady that is very learned or afpires thereto ?” 

Trs.C. Here are two female characters which have been 
long held ina very-citfayreeable light. A natural, or a woman, 
who by a fimple kind of behaviour is little bezter than an idiot, 
or a woman who is {fo very learned in her own opinion (for one 
of real underftanding never wifhes to difplay it, or appear often- 
tatious) 1 fay, one fo very learned iooks upon every other perfon 
as anignoramus. ‘The queftion then is, which of thefe charac- 
ters, had as they are, is better for a man to take, fuppofing he is 
under the neceflity of marrying one of them ?—In my opi on 
ghe nc'ural would of the two evils be the leffer. For why ? She 
is fo indifferent, and fo filly, that though be may be afhamed to 
introduce her to his friends abroad, hé certainly wilhhave more 
peace with her at home ; but with a woman who cither is or fup- 
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poles herfelf wifer than him, he can have no peace or happinefs 


either at home or abroad. She is always contradicting, and free 
quently correcting” for the fake of difplaying her fuperior abilities ; 
this to any man of {pirit mult be very difagreeable. If deticicuk 
in underitanding, it muft be more ve exatious, becaufe hei is theré- 
by expofed. lt i is therefore my opinion, that a ratural wife is the 
leaft gricvance to a hufband. 

Mrs. E. I cannot by any means agrees with the lady who has 
opened this debate. For my part J thik a learned woman is an 
acquifition and not a grievance to any man, but a natural mult be 
a burthen to a hufband, particularly one of underftanding and 
fenfibility. Is nota wonian of learning a proper companion for 
any one, and the fitteft for regulating a family ° Is a natural ca- 
pable of either affording fociety ; or taki ing care of a houfe? 
There is poor Mr. Hardealtle, whofe wife is fucha fimpleton, 
that the is always grinning at the mott tragic tale ; yawning, or 
biting her nat tes > furely this man muit be very unhappy in hig 

choice, he muft be afhamed of her abspads and continually dif 
pleafed with her at home. Really 1 do got think this queltion 
admits of any argument, for a woman of letters is a defirable 
wife, and if fhe afpires to learning the greater is then her praife. 

Mrs. T. How any perfon can ftand up in defence of an over. 
learned lady, which 1 underliand by the queflion, as the contrat 
of a natural, is to me altonifhing. [would much rather ive one 
of my own fex yawning, and biting her thumbs, than hear a lady 
ate the converiation of a room, and difgufting the com- 
pany with her quotations from authors and p hraies of fi rench, J 
knew a couple once who abounded in learning of a different ftilé ; 
the man was fond of Greek, the woman of French, fo that w hile 
one began with his praifes upon ‘0 Nan 9 md Homer, the other an- 
{wered swith eulogiums on Abchieee and Y ‘oltaire, coniequently 
neither could agree; for as one mt not allow the poetic abili- 
ties oi Greece, the other naturally difputed the good qualities of 
Vrance. By thefe means the houfe was in a continual roar, the 
harn 1ony of companies generally broken up, and the family offices 
entircly negleéted. Now had this Grecian gentleman been mary 
ried toa utioral he might have experienced tome happinels with 
her, for he could have talked without interruption, and eninge 
ftanding her broad grins and yawning, proceeded with fome 
gree of inward fatisfadtion, and lear ged folks love to hear So 
felves enly, theretore aniwers are unneceilary. On this account 
how can any man brook the eternal loquacity of a woman? noth. 
ing can be more difagreeable than too much learning or too little, 
for though par adoxical as it may found, it is all the fame—*« A 
little learning is a dangerous thing.” Another inconvenience 
arifes from this lait character ; intlead of minding her domettic 
bulinefs, fhe is continually reading, permis novels, as thefe are 
generally the entertainment of fuch learned folks. If there are 
any children, the fame notions of learaing are imbibed in them. 
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How often have I witneffed the hufband correéed by the wife, 
though the latter was incapable of {peaking with any degree of 
propriety ; yet this is frequently the cafe, and I fhould not won: 
der if on this account divorces were more common. I believe 
the Fiiich of Bacon might hang up till it was intolerably rufty be- 
fore it could ever be won by a learned wife, let her hufband’s dif- 
pofition be what it will. If he is a weak man, he is conftantly 
fubject to her farcaftic jokes and impertinent critici/ms ; if on the 
contrary he is a man of learning too, then there are everlafting 
quarrels about the propriety of words and fentences, or the merit 
of different authors. A‘ woman therefore of no learning muft 
fure be a better companion. ~ . : , 

Mifs Charlotte §. There is a material difference between a wo- 
man that is very /earned, and a woman that a/pires thereto, for the 
latter may be no better than a fool; therefore I think the queftion 
is in its prefent {tate abfurd and confufed. A /earned lady cannot 
beadifagreeable companton for any man, but one of preterided know]- 
edge certainly is. “She tco often brings a bluth in the face of a 
fenfible man, by a frequent mifapphcation of words, and thé 
wrong ule of fimiles. a | 

Lady D. f. O. 1 cannot think the queflion as it Rands impro- 
per. ‘The very /earned woman ironically fignifies a lady does af- 
fire to too much, who is continually introducing her hard words, 
and thereby rendering herfelf the wonder of the vulgar, and the 
Scoff of the fenfible ; the chara¢ter of a natural its I confefs a difa: 
greeable one too, it muft require great confideration in a man, 
who being under the neceflity of taking one, to make a propet 
choice. 1 believe there are feldom initances of conveying in- 
flruction toany of the firft defcription, therefore the latter is un- 
doubtedly preterable. If the hufbarid is capable, he can correé 
the follies ofa wife addiéted to fuperficial knowledge anda parade 
of learning, by confining her to thofe books ‘which are the mok 
proper and infirudétive, and by compelling her to explain every 
uncommon word that fhe is pleafed'to introduce. ° lL prefume if 
any hufband adopted this manner, and that the learned wite was 
obliged to define the origin, derivation, mocds, tenfes, and cafes 
of all her extra phrafecligies, madam would either difplay proper 
learning that would do both herfelf and hufband credit, or be 
foon afhamed of her zynorant oftentation.. It would therefore be 
my advice to any man under this conftraint, to take in preference 
of the other a learned wife, notwithftanding fhe pretends to more 
Jaw than an £r/eine, moré knowledge of the human body than an 
Hunter, and therefore ready to give her opinion in hard cafes, or 
prefcribe for unknown diforders ; yet let her fuffer herfelt by her 
own opinions and prefcriptions, and fhe will foon fee the folly of her 
avifdom ! i 

The Prefident’s opidion being now called for, Lady Margravine 
declared that it was her firm opinion, that a man could never bg 
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happy at home with an ignorant or indifferent woman, but that he 
might in time with a very learned lady. 


QUESTION, 5. 
(Lady D. J. 0. in the Chair.) 


“Ts it any Degradation of Senfe to Laugh at Nonfenfe ” 
Lady Margravine. 


THIS queftion is certainly of great importance, and as there 
are many of divided opinions, I hope it will be proved during 
this debate, whether it betrays folly or not to indulge ourfelves at 
tated times with nonfenfe. ° It is neceflary firft of all to con- 
fider what nonfenfe is, and this J] think, being a com- 
pounded word, can eafily be defined—No-/enfe—if therefore we 
laugh at what is not fenfe, it is undoubtedly a reproach to our owa 
fente. That which is unintelligible, or contradictory to gramma- 
tical rules, comes certainly under the denomination of nonfenfe ; 
and I am happy to find ‘a learned councellor of my opinion, who 
denics (as well cs the judges) that the Agreeable Surprife is any 
literary poctry. For why ?—It is nonfenfe. | Tag, rag, merry der- 
ry, perriwig and hat band, is incomprehenfible, a meer confounded 
piece of jargon without any meaning ; this being no /icrary pro- 
duction, is confequently no poetry. Nonfenfe is therefore enter- 
tainment for fools, and not Jam fure for perfons of education 
and fenfe. °° A fone eee: | : 
~ Mrs. C. Notwithftanding the ferenity of the noble lady who 
opened the debate, 1 muft beg leave to deny all her remarks in 
foto, except her definition of nonfenfe, which | fhall allow. I fay 
that men of fenfe ought to Jaugh at nonfenfe, it fhews their dif- 
dain forit; I myfelf wifhed that the ton and follies of fafbion 
fhould be laughed at. Now, though the Agreeable Surprife and 
others have fuffered much by the fentence ct'a court, I will ftand 
up in defence of the O’Kererian nonfenfe ; and as it is intended 
to be laughed at, will confequently prove that there is no dift 
grace in a fenfible man to laugh. What is a play, if chara@ers 
are not juftly delinéated ? When an Irifh charaéer is introduced, 
itis generally marked with humourous blunders, and what are 
blunders but nonfenfe ?—but it is allowable nonfenfe in the poet, 
and therefore we fhould approve of it. If there is a ceuntry 
character, the country dialeét, which is frequently contradi@ory 
to the rules of grammar, mult be introduced, and fhall we not | 
Jaugh, pray ? What are all our modern commedies in general 
but downright nonfenfe, and yet we may fee the moft learned 
perfonages in the boxes, joining in the rifible chorus. I fay that 
we fhould not prove ourtelves perfons of fenfe if we did not laugh 
atnonfenfe. Nature has ordained the /mile to fhew our {corn, the 
grin to thew our fatisfaction, the éroad grin to prove our dowle 
delight, the /augh to indicate our pleafure, and the hor/e-laugh, . 
that is the violent roar, to mark our approbation and great joy ; 
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and where is the degrad: rtion of fenfe to be afhamed of the attri- 
butes of nature ? Is there aught wonderful—do we not tare? 
Do we riot lift BP our eyes and hands, andas nature dictates ex- 
prefs ourdurprife ? And thall we not then imile, grin, laugh, and 
roar at the ridiculous charatters of this world? Now I w i infilt, 
that though Lingo’s dialogue is nonfente, it is by no means a non- 
fentical charaéter, but a jul picture of thofe country preceptors, 
who pretend to teach Latin though they don’t know the differ- 
ence between noun and pronoun. How was his ignorance to be 
pourtrayed upon the ftage, if the author had not very happily, 
ingeniouily, and learaedly put iuch confuied gibberiih into his. 
mouth as renders his fong particularly downright nonfenie ; by 
a judicious confufion of epithets, a falfe tranflaticn of Latin 
words, and fiich like nonfenie, the author has dijplayed / bis fenfe, 
and the critic will do the Jame by laughing and approving, 
Even gentlemen of the long robes allowed it to be a joke, and do we 
not laugh at Jokes ? and if nonienfe bea joke, thall we not 
Jaugh at nonienie ? But I look upon it that there are different 
kinds of nonfen/e, there being alfo abecent kinds of fenie—to wit, 
the fenfe of hearing, fecing, &e. &c. alo common fenfe, which 
though called common 1s fomewhat rave. ow nonfenie has ag 
many degrees, and in fome degrees it 1s as prudent to laugh, as 
on the pt ail hand it would be imprudent evento imile : there is 
rational noufenfe (paradoxical as it may Jound ) whence we may 
derive much initruction, and he erelt il will iniiit upon it is no de- 
radation for the ienfibie to laugh. Under this head I announce 
the Lecture on Heads, by Alexander Stevens, which though ig 
contains the molt nonfeutical nonfenfe of councellors, a diiiertae 
tion upon nothing, which at that time was fometbing new, conveyed 
inftruction at the dame time that it-created a laugh. ‘Then there 
is wisty nonfen/e, much of the fame kind of the rational, but which 
does not make fo great an impretlion on the mind ; under this 
head we may reckon puns and the like, they create a temporary 
laugh in f{pite of fenfe. Shakefpear himfelf has pun’d, and why 
not other bards? 1 remember a grave gentleman who often torture 
ed words for the fake of amufing his friends—reading ofa young 
lady, whole name was Robinfon, the daughter of Bridget—* here 
(‘ays he) there’s a riddle for you, The daughter of Bridget was the 
fon of Robin.” We all laughed at this gentleman’s witty, but 
nonienfical remark. There is alfo broad non enfe, ulually called 
broad humour, fit only for farces ; fuchare O’ Keecfe’s and we may 
find this farcical humour in our molt favourite comedies—The 
Road to Ruin, &c. and why not Jaugh at this? If the antic tricks 
of a pantomine clown, the dumb-ihow geliures of a ridiculous 
pantaloon, and above all the unnatural politions of a fearamouch, 
can aiford entertaimment, and occation fuch burfts of applaufe as 
they generally do, furely notwithitanding the profundity of our 
fenie, we may vouchfafe to laugh at Tag, rag, merry derry, perrie 
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wig and hatband. ‘The downright nonfenfe being nonfenfe without 
any meaning,-degrades any perfon that laughs at it ; therefure I 
infift upon it, that when nonfenfe is properly applied, it may be 
lauzhed at by the fenfible without the leait reflection on their uns 
derftanding. [To be continued.) . 
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For the New England Quarterly Magazine. 
Lapies LireraTurge, No. IV. 
Letters of Caroline and ‘fulia. Continued. 


CaROLINE TO JULIA. 


INDEED, my dear Julia, I hardly know how to give 
you my advice upon a fubjeé, which ought to depend fo much 
upon your own tafte and feelings. My opinion and my withes I 
could readily tell you: the idea of feeing you united and attach- 
ed to my brother, is certainly the molt agreeable to me; but I 
am to diveft myfelf of the partiality of a fifter, and to confider 
my brother and Lord V——, as equal candidates for your pre- 
ference ; equal J mean in your regard; for you fay that “ Your 
heart is not yet decided in its choice.”—** If that oracle would 
declare itfelf in intelligible terms, you would not hefitate a me- 
ment to obey its dittates.” But, my dear Julia, is there not an- 
other, a fafer, I do not fay a better oracle, tobe confulted? your 
reafon ?—Whilft the «doubtful beam ftill nods from fide to fide,”® 
you may with a iteady hand weigh your own motives, and de- 
termine what things will be eflential to your happinefs, and what 
price you will pay for them ; for 

‘Each pleafure has its price } and they who pay 
“ Too much of pain, but fquander life away.” 

Do me the juflice to believe that I do not quote thefe lines 
ef Dryden as being the fineft poetry he ever wrote ; for poets, 
you know, as Waller wittily obferved, never fucceed fo well in 
truth, as in fiction. | 


Since we cannot in life expect to realize all our wifhes, we muft 


diftinguifh thofe which claim the rank of wants. We muft {e- 
parate the fanciful from the real, or at leafl make the one fubfer- 
vient to the other. 

It is of the itmoft importance to you, more particularly, to 
take evéry precaution before you decide for life, becaufe difap- 
pointment and reftraint afterwards would be infupportable to 
your temper. 

You have often declared to me, my dear friend, that your love 
of poetry, and of all the refinements of literary and romantic 
purfuits is fo intimately “interwoven in your mind, that nothing 


ig 


could feparate them, without deftroying the whole fabric. 
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Your taltes, you fay, are fixed ; if they are fo, you muft be 
doubly careful to infure their gratification. If you cannot 
make them fubfervient to external circumftances, you fhould cer« 
tainly, if it be in your power, choofe a fituation in which circum. 
ftances will be fubfervient to them. If you are convinced that 
you could not adopt the taftes of another, it will be abtolutely 
néteffary for your happinefs to live with one whofe taftes are fimi- 
lar to your own. 

The belief in that fympathy of fouls which the poets fuppofe 
declares itfelf between two people at firft fight, is perhaps as ab- 
furd as tlie late fafhionable belief in animal magnetifnf; But 
there is a fympathy which, if it be not the found: ition, may be 
calledthe cement of affection. Two people could not I fhould 
think retain any lafting affection for each other, without a mutrt- 
al fympathy in ta‘te and in their diurnal occupations, and domef- 
tic pleafures. ‘This you will allow, my dear Julia, even in a 
fuller extent than I do. Now, my brother’s taltes, character, 
and habits of life, are fo very different from Lord V ’s, that 
I fcarcely know how you can compare them; at lealt before 
you can decide which of the two would make you the happieit 
in life, you muft determine what kind of life you may with to lead ; 
for my brother, though he might make you very happy in do. 
meltic life, would not mike Xa Countefs of V happy ; nor 
would Lord V—-— make Mrs. Percy happy. They mutt be two 
different women, with different habits, and different wifhes ; fo 
that you mutt divide yourfelf, my dear Julia, like Arafpes, into 
two felves: I do not fay into abad and good felf : ¢hoofe fome 
other epithetsto diftinguifh them, but diltin& they muft be—fo 
let them now declare and decide their pretentions : and let the 
vitor have not enly the honours of a triumph, but all the prero- 
gatives of victory. Let the fubdued be fubdued for life—Let 
the victor take every precaution which policy can dicate, to 
prevent the poflibility of future contefts with the vanquifhed: 

But, without talking poetry to you, my dear friend, let me fe- 
rioufly ‘recommend i it to you to examine your own mind carefully, 
and if you find that public diverfions and public admiration, 
diffipation, and all the pleafures of riches and high rank, are real- 
ly and truly effential to your happinefs, dire&t your choice ac- 
cordingly. Marry Lord V » he has a large fortune, extenfive 
connections, and an exalted pitas his own tafe for fhow and 
expence, his family pride, and péifohal vanity, will all tend to 
the end you propofe. Your houfe, table, eqvipages, may be all 
in the higheft ftyle of magnificence. Lord V's eafinefs of 
temper and fondnefs for you will readily give you that entire af- 
cendency over his pleafures, which your abilities give you over 
his waderBanding. He will not control your wifhes, you may 
gratify them to the utmoft bounds of his fortune, and perhaps 
beyond thos e bounds ; you may have entire command at home 
and abroad. If theft are your objets, Julia; take them, they are 
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fn your power. But remember, you muft take with them their 
neceflary concomitants—the reitraints upon your time, upon the 
choice of your friends and your company, which high life impofes ; 
the ennui fubfequent to.diflipation ; the mortifications of rivalfhip 
in beauty, wit, rank, and magnificence ; the trouble of manage- 
ing a large fortune, and the chance of involving your affairs and 
your family in difficulty and diitrefs; thefe and a thoufand more 
evils you muft fubmit to. You muft renounce all the pleafures 
of the heartand oftheimagination; you mutt. give up the idea. of 
cultivating literary tale; you mult not expect from your hufband 
friendihip and confidence, or any of the delicacies of affection— 
you govern him, he cannot therefore be your equal ; you may 
be a fond vical, but you cannot educate your children; you 
will neither have the time, nor the power to dp it; you muft 
truft them to a governefs. In the {election of your friends, and in 
the enjoyment of their company and converfation, you will be 
ftill more reftrained ; in fhort, you muft give up the pleafures of 
domettic life, for that is notin this cafe, the life you have chofen, 
But you will exclaim againft me for fuppofing you capable of 
making fuch a choice—fuch facrifices—I am fure, next to my bro- 
ther, 1 am the laft perfon in the world who would with you to 
make them. : } 

You have another choice, my dear Julia ; domeftic life is of- 
fered to you, by one who has every with, and every power, to 
make it agreeable to you; by one whofe taftes refemble your 
own}; who would be ajudgeand afond admirer ofall your perfec- 
tions. You would have perpetual motivesto cultivate every ta- 
lent, and to exert every power of pleafing for his fake—for bis 
fake, whofe penetration no improvement would efcape, and 
whofe affection would be fufceptible of every proof of yours. Am 
I drawing too flattering a picture ?—A fifter’s hand may draw a 
partial likenefs, but ftill it will be a likenefs. At all events, my 
dear Julia, you would be certain of the mode of life you would 
lead with my brother. The regulation of your time and occupa- 
tions would be your own. In the education of your family you 
would meet with no interruptions or reftraint. You would have 
no governefs to counteract, no {trangers to intrude ; you might 
follow your own judgment, or yield to the judgment,of one, who 
would never require you to fubmit to his opinion, but to his rea- 
fons. 

All the pleafures of friendfhip you would-enjoy in your own 
family in the higheft perfeétion, and you would have for your 
fifter, the friend of your infancy. 

: CAROLINE, 
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Caroline to Lady V- ’ 
Upon her intended feparation from her hufband. 


YOU need not fear, my dear lady V , that I fhould tri- 
wfmph in the accomplifhment of my prophecies ; or that ‘I fhould: 
teproach you for having preferred your own opinion to my ad- 
vice. Believe me, my dear Julia, Iam your friend, nor would. 
the name of fifter have increafed my friendfhip. 

Five years have made then fo great a change in your feelings 
and views of life, that a few days ago, when my letter to you on 
your marriage accidentally fell into your hands, “ you qwere frruck 
vith a fpecies of aftonifhment at your choice, and yor burf into tears in 
an agony of defpair, on reading the wretched doom foretold to the wife of 
Lord V. . A doom,” you add, * which I feel hourly accom- 
plifhing, and which I fee no poffibility of averting, but by a seperation 

rom a hufband with whom, I now think, it was madnefs to unite my- 
Self?’ Your opinion, I muft already know upon this fubjed, “ as 
the fame arguments which fhould have prevenied me from making fuch a 
chotce, ought now to determine me to abjure it.” 

You fay, dear Julia, that my letter fruck you with defpair— 
defpair is either madrefs or folly ; it obtains, it deferves, noth ng 
from mankind but pity ; and pity, though it be a-kin to love, has 
yet a fecret affinity to contempt. In ftrong minds, defpair is an 
acute difeafe ; the prelude to great exertion. In weak minds, it 
is a chronic diftemper, followed by incurable indolence. Let the 
crifis be favourable, and refume your wonted energy. Inftead 
of fuffering the imagination to dwell with unavailing forrow on 
the paft, let us turn our attention towards the future. When an 
evil is irremediable, let us acknowledge it to be fuch and bear it 
—there is no power to which we fubmit fo certainly, as to necef- 
fity. With our hopes, our wifhes ceafe. Imagination has a con- 
tracting, as well as an expanfive faculty. The prifoner, who de- 
prived of all that we conceive to conflitute the pleafures of life, 
could intereft or occupy himfelf with the labours of a fpider, was 
certainly a philofopher. He enjoyed all the means of happinefs 
that were left in- his power. 

I know, my dear lady V , that words have little effect 
Over gricf ; and f do not, I affure you, mean to infult you with 
the parade of iloic philofophy. But confider, your error is not 
perhaps fo great as you imagine: Certainly, they who at the 
beginning of life, can with a fteady eye look through the long 
perf{pective of diftant years, who canin one view comprife all the 
different objects of happinefs and mifery, who can compare accu- 
rately, and juitly eftimate their refpedtive degrees of importance ; 
and who, after having formed fuch a calculation, are capable of 
acting uniformly, in confequence of their own conviction, are the 
wife, and as far as prudence ¢an influence our fortune, the Aup- 
pick ofhuman beings. Next to this favoured clafs, are thofe who. 
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gan perceive, and repair their own errors; whocan flop at any 
given period, to take a new view of life. If unfortunate circum 
dtances have denied you a place i in the firft rank, you may, dear 
Julia, fecure yourlelfa ftation in the fecond. Is not the conduct 
of awomanatier her marriage, of infinitely more importance than 
her previous choice, whatever it may have been? Then now 
contides what your’s thould be. 

You fay, that it is eafier to break a_chain than to fretch it ; 
but, remember that when broken, your part of the chain, Ju- 
lia, will itill remain with you, and fetter and difgrace you 
through life. Why thould a woman be fo circumipect in her 
choice ? Is it not becaufe when once made ihe mult abide by 
it. She fets her life upon the caft, and fhe muft ttand the ha. 

zard of the die.”? From domettic uneafinefs a man has a thou- 
fand refources; in middling life, the tavern ; in high life, the 
gaming table fufpends the anxiety of thought, Diffipation, am- 
bition, bulineis, the occupation of a profeflion ; change of place ; 
change of company, afford him agreeable and honourable relief 
from domeitic chagrin. If his home becomes tirefome, he leaves 
it—if his wife become difagreeable to him, he leaves her, and in 
leaving her lofes oply aw ife. But what refource has a woman ? 
Precluded from all the occupations common to the other fex, fhe 
looies even thofe peculiar to her own. She has no remedy, from - 
the company of the man the diflikes, but a feparation ; ; and this 
remedy , defperate as it is, is allowed only to a certain clafs of wo- 
men in focicty ; to thofe whofe fortune affords them the means of 
fublittence, and whofe friends have fecured to them a feparate 
maintenance. A peerefsthen probably can leave her hufband if 
the with it; a peafant’s wife cannot; fhe depends upon the 
character and privileges of a wife for actual fubfiltence. Her do- 
m:.uic care, if not her affeaion, is fecured to her hufband ; and it 
is juit that it thould be. He facrifices his liberty, his labour, his in- 
genuity, bis time, for the fupport and proteétion of his wife; and 
in proportion to his protection is his power. 

inhigher life, where the facrifices of both parties in the origin- 
al union are more equal, the evils of a feparation are more nearly 
balanced. But eyen here, the wife who has hazarded leaft fuffers 
the molt by the diifolution of the partnerthip ; ; the lofesa great 
part of her fortune, and of the conveniences and luxuries of life. 
She lofes her home—her rank in fociety. She lofes both the re- 
pellent and the attractive power of a miltrefsof a family. Her 
occupation is gone.” She becomes a wanderer. Whilfther youth 
and beauty lait, the may enjoy that {pecies of delirium, cauled by 
pablic admiration ; fortunate if habit dogs not deftroy the power 
of this charm, before the feafon of its duration expire. It was faid 
to be the with of a celebrated modern beauty, “ that the might 
not furvive her nine and twenticth birth-day.” Ihave often heard 
this with quoted, for its extravagance; but 1 always admired it 
for its good fenfe. The lady forefaw the inevitable doom of hes 
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declining years. Her apprehenfions for the future embittered even 
her enjoyment of the prefent ; and fhe had refolution enough ta 
offer to takea ® bond of fate,” to facrifice one half of her lite, to 
fecure the pleafure of the other. 

~~ But dear Lady V , probably this wifh was made at fome 
diftance from the deftined period of its accomplifhment. On 
the eve of her nine and twentieth birth-day, the lady perhaps 
might have felt inclined to retraé& her prayer.’ At leaft we 
fhould provide for the cowardice which might feize the female 
mind at fuch an inftant. Even the molt wretched life has power 
to attach us, none can be more wretched than the old age of a dif, 
fipated beauty. 

' Unilefs, lady V , it be that of a woman, who, to ail her evils 
has the addition of remorfe, for having abjured her duties and 
abandoned her family. Such is the fituation of a woman who fe- 
parates from her hufband. Reduced to go the fame infipid round 
of public amufements, yet more reftrained than an unmarried 
beauty in youth, yet more miferable in age, the fuperiority of her 
genius and the fenfibility of her heart, become her greateft evils. 
She, indeed, mutt pray for indifference. Avoided by all her fa- 
mily connections, hated and defpifed where fhe might have been 
loved and refpeétcd, folitary in the midft of focicty, fhe feels her- 
felf deferted at the time of life when fhe moft wants focial comfort 
and afiifiance. 

Dear Julia, whilft it is yet in your power fecure to yourfelfa 
happier fate; retire te the bofom of your own family ; prepare 
for yourfelf a new fociety ; perform the duties, and you fhall foon 
enjoy the pleafures of domeltic life ; educate your children; whilft 
they are young it fhall be your occupation, as they grow up it 
fhall be your glory. Let me anticipate your future fuccefs, when 
they thall appear fuch as you can make them, when the worid fhall 
afk ** Who educated thefe amiable young women ? Who formed 
their character ? Who cultivated the talents of this promifing 
young man? Why does this whole family live together fo per- 
festly united ?’? With one voice, dear Julia, your children fhall 
name their mother; fhe whoin the bloom of youth checked her- 
felfin the career of diffipation, and turned all the ability. and en- 
ergy of her mind to their education. 

Such willbe your future fame. In the mean time, before you 
have formed for yourfelf companions in your own family you will 
want a fociety fuited to your taille.  Difguited as you have 
been with frivolous company, you fay that you with to draw a- 
round you afociety of literary and eftimabie friends, whole con- 
verfation and talents fhall delight you, and who at the fame time 
that they are excited to difplay their own abilities, fhall bea judge 
of yours.” | 

But dear lady V , the poffibility of your forming fucha 
fociety muft depend on your having a home to receive, a charac- 
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ter and confequence in life to invite and attach friends. The 
opinion of numbers is necedlary to excite the ambition of individue 
als. Tobe a female Mecenas you muft have power to confer 
favours, as well as judgment to difcern merit. 

What caitles in the air are built by the fynthetic wand of ima 
gin: ition, which vanilh when expofed to the analy fis of reafon ! 

Then, julia, fuppofing that Lord V , as your. hufband, be- 
come a negative quantity, as to your Bappiod’s, | yet he will ace 
-guire another fpecies of value as the malter of your family, and 
the father of your children. As a perfon who fupports your 
public con Hequences and your private felf-complacency. Yes, 
Gear lady Vertis 2 he will increafe your felf-compl: acency ; for do 
you not think, that. when your hutband {ees his childreh profper 
under your care, his family united under your manayement— 
svhilt he feels your merit at home, and hears your prajfes abroad, 
do you not think he will himfelfiearn to refpe@ and love you? 
You fay that * he is. not a judge of female excellence 3 ibat be has no real 
tafe; that vanily ts, his ruling puffin?” Then if hi is judgment be 
dependant on the opinion of others, he will be the more eatily led 
by the public voice, and you. will command the fuffrages of the 
public. Ifhe has not taite enough to approve, he will have 
vanity enough to be proud of y ou ; and a vain man infenfibly be- 
gins. to love that'of which he its proud, tg does lord V= 
love his buildings, his paintings, his equipages ? It is not for their 
intrinfic value ; Lut becaufe they are means of diftinétion to him, 
Let his wife become a greater diftinction to him, and on the fame 
principles he will prefzr her. Set an example then, dear lady 
V——, of domeltic virtue; your talents fhall make it admired, 
your rank thali make it conipicuous. You are ambitious, Julia, 
you love praife 5 you have been uled to ity you cannot live hap pily 
without it. Sn ae 

Praiie is a mental luxury, which becomes from_habit abfolutely 
neceflary to our exiftence ; andin purchafing 1 it we muit pay the 
price {et wpon it by fociety. The more curious, the more avari- 
cious we become of this “ aerial coin, ’? the more it is our inter- 
cit to preferve its currency and inereale its ¥ alice. You, my dear 
Julia, in particular, who have amaiied fo much of it, fhould not 
cry down its price, for your own fake !—Do not then fay ina fit 
éf-difewk, that “ you-are-growa too-wile now to yalue ap- 
plaufe.” 

if, during youth, your appetite for applaufe was indifcriminate, 
and indulged to excels, you are now more difficult in your choice, 
and are become an epicure in your tafle for praile. 

Adieu, my dear Julia ; I hope ftuil to fee you as happy in do- 


wnellic life, as 











Your ever affe&tionate 
and fincere friend, 


CAROLINE. 
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Charaéer of Franklin. 
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For the New England Quarterly Magazine. 
Charaéter of Franklin. 


Editors. 


Mefe. 


IT was a wife maxim of the ancients that “truth lies in 
well,” and jt is not more juft in any refpeé&, than when applied 
ro the character of eminent perfonages.’ A flood of panegyric on 
one fide and of abuf on the other renders it extremely difficult to 
fiud the media, in which truth refides, 

Among the many eminent men, upon the merits of whofe 
character mankind have been undecided, Dr. Franklin is doubtlefs 
to be ph iced. Setting politics afide, the queltion feems to be, was 
he go > as well as great es 

Youur Magazine, [ prefume, is not open to the animofities of 
party, or the ravings of prejudice. I therefore requeft that fome 
jmpartial one of your Correfpondents would favor the public with 
a candid differtation upon the charaéter of this celebrated Phil- 
jopher. The general hitory of his life is pretty well known, but 
there are fome private fuds inthe knowledge ofa few individuals, 
tiicugh not before the public, by which his moral character is to 
be eiti Mad 

An attention to this reques may be of fervice to the commu. 
nity, either by giving credit where it is dite, or by withdrawing 
admiration from w here i it is milplaced. Yours, : 

X. 


ted. 
iu te 
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For the New Eagland Quarterly 


Meffrs. Editors. i 
A LADY would ee of fome cf your correfpondents, 
whether the Robert Nelion, mentioned in your Jaft number, as 
the gentleman from whom Richardfon copied his Sir Charles 
Grandifon, isthe author of a book, commonly called * Nel/on’s 
Devotions.” Aa-aniwer to this quere will oblige 
; . E.-C. 


Magazine. 








For the New England Quarterly Magazine. 
On the Charatter of a Gentleman. 


THERE is no term, in our language, more commen than 
that of a gentleman; and, whenever it is heard, ail agree in the 
general idea of a man fome way elevated above the vulgar ; 
yet perhaps no two living are precifely agreed refpeéting the 
qualities they think requifite for conftituting this charaéter. 
When we hear the epithets of a “ fine gentleman, a pretty gens 
tleman, much of a gentleman, gentleman-like, fomething of a 
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gentleman, nothing of a gentleman’”’ and fo forth ; all thefe dif: 
ferent appellations mutt intend a peculiarity annexed to the ideas 
of thofe who exprefs them; though no two of them, as I 
faid, may agree in the conitituent cmalitics of the charatter they 
have formed in their own mind. 

There have been ladies who deemed a bag-wig, taffel’d waift- 
coat, new fafhioned fnuff box, and {word knot, very capital 1 ingre- 
dients in the compofition of —a Gentleman. 

A certain eafy impudence acquired by low people, by being 
éafually converfant in high life, has pafled a man current through 
many companies for—a Gentleman. 

In the country, a laced hat and long whip makes—a gentle- 
man. anae’ 

In taverns and in brothels, he who is the moft of a bully is the 
molt of—a Gentleman. 

With heralds, every efquire 1 iS, iebintays Gentleman. 

And the highway-man, tn his manner of taking your purie ; 
and your friend, in his manner of cate your wife ; may 
however be alluwed to have—much of the Gentleman. 

Our ideas of this matter are very various and adverfz. In our 
own minds, perhaps they are alfo indetermined; and I queltion 
if any man has fornred, to himfelf, a conception of this character 
with fufficient precifion. 

Plato, among the philofophers, was ‘the moft of a man of 
fathion, and therefore allowed, at the court of Syracufe, to be— 
the moft of a Gentleman. 

But ferioufly, I apprehend that this character is pretty much 
upon the modern. In all ancient or dead languages we have no 
term any way adequate, whereby we may exprefsit. Inthe ha- 
bits, manners, and charaé ters of oldySparta and old Rome, we 
find an antipathy to all the elements of modern gentility.— 
Among thofe rude and unpolifhed peaple, you read of philofo- 
phers, of orators, patriots, heroes, and demigods ; but you never 
heard of any charaéter fo elegant as that of—a preity Gentleman. 

When: thofe nations, however, became refined into what their 
anceftors would have called corruption; when-luxury introduced, 
and fafhion’ gave a fanétion to certain fciences, which Py nics 
would have branded with the ill-mannered appellations ot de- 
bauchery, drunkennefs, whoredom, gambling, cheating, lying, 
&e. the practitioners aflumed the new title of Gentleman, till 
fuch. Gentlemen became as plenteous as ftars in the milky-way, 
and loft diftintion merely by the confluence of their luftre. 

Wherefore, as the faid qualities: were found to be of ready ac- 
guifition, and of eafy defcent to the populace from their betters, 
ambition judged it neceflary to add further marks and criterions 
for fevering the general herd from the noble fpecies—of Gentie- 
man. 

, Accordinely, if the commonality were ob/erved to have a pros 
penfity to religion, their {uperiors affected a difdain of fuch vul- 
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gar prejudices; and a freedom that caf off the reftraints of mio 
tality, and a courage that fpurned at thefear of a God, were ac. 
counted the di tinguifhing charatteriftics of—-a Gentleman. 

If the populace, as in China, were induftrious andi ingenions,. 
the grandees, by the length of their nails and the cramping of 
their limbs, gave evidence that true dignity was above labour or 
utility, and that to be born to no end was the prerogative of—a 
Gentleman. | | 

If the common fort, by their condut, declare a refpe® for the 
inftitutions of civil focity an¢ good ¢orerament : their betters def- 
pife fuch pufillanimous conformity, and the magiltrates pay be- 
coming regard to the diftinction, and allow of the fuperior liber- 
ties and priviledges of—a Gentleman. 

If the lower fet fhew a fenfe of common honetty and common 
order ; thole who would figure in the world think it incumbent to 
demonftrate, that complaifance to inferiors, common manners, 
common equity, or any thing common, is. quite beneath the ate 
tention or {phere of—a Gentleman. 

Now, as unde rlings | are ever ambitious of imitating and ufurps 
ing the manners of their fuperiors ; and as this ftate of mortality 
is incident to perpetual change sud revolution, it may happen, 
that when the popul: ice, by encroaching on the province of gen- 

tility, have arrived to their ne plus ulira of infolence, debauchery, 

irreligion, &c. the gentry, in order to be again diftinguifhed, may 

aflume the ftation that their inferiors had forfaken, ‘a however 
ridiculous the fuppofition may appear at prefent, humanity, equi- 
ty, utility, comiplaifinge and piety, may in time, come to be the 
diftinguifhing charatteriftics ofa Gentleman. 

From what has been faid, it would appear that the moft gene: 
tal idea which people have formed of a Gentleman, is that of 
a perfon of fortune, aboye the vulgar, and embelliihed by 
manners that are fafhionable in high life. In this cafe fortune 
and fafhion are the two conftituent ingredients inthe compofition 
of modern Gentlemen; for whatever the fafhion may be, wheth- 
er moral or immoral, Foe or againtt reafon, right or wrong, it is 
egually the duty of a gentleman to conform. 

And yet I apprehend, that true gentility is altogether indepen- 
dent of fortune or fathion, of time, cuftoms, or opinions of any 
kind. The very fame qualities that conftituted a gentleman in 
the fir age of the world, are permanently, invariably, and indif- 
penfably neceflary toa conftitution of the fame charaéter to the 
end of time. 

The firft of great poets, in his character of Hector, has given 
us the lineaments of the firft and moft finifhed gentleman that we 
meet in prophane hiltory, admirably and amiably inftanced 
his attachment to his country, in his filial affections, m his cone 
jagal delicacies, in his paternal feelings, in his ardor for his friends, 
in his humanity to his enemis, and even in his piety to the gods 
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that he worfhipped (no deduction from his courage according to 
ancient arithmetic !) 

Some time after the battle of Crefly, Edward the third of Eng- 
land, and Edward the Black Prince, the more than heir to his 
father’s renown, prefled John, king of France, to indulge them 
with the favor of his company at London. John was defirous of 
embracing the invitation, and accordingly laid the propofal before 
his parliament at Paris. The parliament objected, that the invi- 
tation had been made with an infiduous defign of feizing his per- 
fon, thereby to make the cheaper and eafier acquifition to the 
crown, to which Edward at that time pretended. But John re- 
plied, with fome warmth, that he was confident his brother Ed- 
ward, and more efpecially his young coufin, were too much of 
the gentleman, to treat him in that manner. He did not fay too 
much of the king, of the hero, or of the faint, but too much of the 
gentleman, to be guilty of any bafenefs. _ 

The fequel verrified this opinion. At the battle of Poictiers 
king John was made prifoner, and foon after conduéted by the 
Black Prince to England, the prince entering London in triumph, 
amid the throng and acclamations of millions of the people. But 
then this rather appeared to be the triumph of the French king, 
than that of his conqueror. John was feated ona proud fteed, 
royally robed, and attended by anumerous gorgeous train of the 
Britith nobility ; while his conqueror endeavoured, as much as 
poffible, to difappear, and rode by his fide in plain attire, and de- 
gradingly feated on a little Irifh hobby. 

As Ariftotle and the Critics derived their rules, for epic poetry 
and the fublime, from a poem which Homerhad writtenlong before 
the rules were formed, or laws eftablifhed for the purpofe ; thus, 
from the demeanor and innate principles of, particular gentlemen, 
art has borrowed and inftituted the many modes of behaviour, 
which the world has adopted under the name of good-manners. 

One quality of a gentleman is that of charity tothe poor; and 
this is delicately inftanced in the account which Don Quixote 
gives to his faft friend Sancho Panfa, of the valorous but yet more 
pious knight-errant Saint Martin. 

On a day faid the Don, Saint Martin met a poor man half na+ 
ked, and taking his cloak from his fhoulders, he divided it and 
gave him the one half. Now tell me, at what time of the year 
this happened. Was I witnefs?—quoth Sancho. How the ven- 
geance fhould I know in what year, or what time of the year, it 
happened? hadft thou, Sancho, rejoined the knight, any thing 
within thee of the fentiment of St. Martin, thou mutt affuredly 
have known that this happened in the winter; for had it been 
fummer, Saint Martin would have given the whole e¢loak. 

Another charaeriftic of the true gentleman, is a delicacy of 
behaviour towards that fex, whom nature has entitled to the 
protection, and confequently entitled to the tendernefg of man. 
Vor. I. Aa 
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The fame gentleman errant, entering into 2 wood on a fummer’s 
evening, found himfelf entangled among nets of green thread, 
that, here and there, hung from tree to tree ; and conceiving it 
fome matter of purpofed conjuration, pufhed valoroufly fo: ward to 
break through the enchantment. Hereupon fome beautiful fhep- 
herdeffes interpofed with a cry, and befought him to {pare the im- 
plements of their innocent recreation. The knight, furprifed and 
charmed by the vifion, replied—Fair creatures! my provinceis to 
proteé&, not to injure ; to feek all means of fervice, but never of 
offence, more efpecially to your fex and apparent excellencies, 
Your pretty nets take up but a fmall piece of favored ground; but 
did they enclofe the world, I would feek out new worlds; whereby 
I might win a paffage, rather than break them. 

Two very lovely, but fhamefaced girls, had a caufe of fome con- 
fequence depending at Weflminfter, that indifpenfibly required 
their perfonal appearance. ‘They were relations of fir Jofeph 
Jekyl, and, on this tremendous occafion, requefted his company 
and countenance at the court. Sir Jofeph attended accordingly ; 
and the caufe being opened, the judge demanded whether he was 
io entitle thefe ladies fpinfters ? No, my lord, faid fir Jofeph, they 

-are lilies of the valley ; they toil not, neither do they fpin; yet 
you fee that no monarchin all his glory was ever arrayed like one 
of thefe. 

Another very peculiar characteriftic ofa gentlemanis, the giving 
place, and yielding to all with whem he has to do. 

Of this we havea fhining and affecting inftance in Abraham, 
perhaps the moft accomplifhed character that may be found in 
hiftory, whether facred or profane. 

A contention had arifen between the herdfmen of Abraham 
and the herdfmen of his nephew Lot, refpe&ing the propriety of 
the pafture of the lands wherein they dwelled, that could now 
f{earce contain the abundance of their cattle ; and thofe fervants, 
as is univerfally the cafe, had refpe&ively endeavoured to kindle 
and enflame their matters with their own pafiions. 

When Abraham, in confequence of this perceived that the 
countenance of Lot began to change toward him, he called and 
generoufly expoftulated with him as follows: 

«¢ Let there be no ftrife, I pray thee, between me and thee, or 
hetween my herdfmen and thy herdfmen ; for we be brethren. 
If it be thy defire to feparate thyfelf from me, is not the whole 
Jand before thee? if thou wilt take the left hand, then will I go 
to the right ; orif thou depart to the right hand, then willI go 
to the left.” 

Another capital quality of the true Gentleman is, that of feel- 
ing himfelf concerned and interefted in others. 

Never was there fo benevolent, fo affecting, fo pathetic a piece of 
oratory exhibited upon earth, as that of Abraham’s pleading with 
God for averting the judgements that then impended over Sodom. 
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frrained to refer my reader to the paflage at full; fince the fmalleft 


Abridgement muit dedu& from its beauties, and that nothing can_ 


be added to the excellencies thereof. 

Honour, again, is faid in fcripture, peculiarly to diftinguifh the 
character ofa Gentleman; where it is written of Sechem, the fon 
of Hamor, “ That he was more honourable than all the houfe of 
his father.” | | 
"This young prince giving say to the violence of his paflion, had 
difhonourably deflowered Dinah the daughter of Jacob. But his 
affeétions and foul cleaved to the party whom he had injured. 
He fet no limits to his offers for repairing the wrongs. ‘“ Afk 
me,” he faid to her kindred, afk me ever 1o much dowry and gift, 
and I will give according as ye fhailiay unto me; but give me 
the damfel to wife.” , 

From hence it may be inferred, that human excellence or hu- 
man amiablenefs, dothnot fo much confilt in a freedom from frail- 
ty, as in our recovery from lapfes; our deteltation of our own 
tranfgreflions, and our defire of atoning, by all poflible means, the 
injuries we have done, and the offences we have given. Herein 
therefore may confilt the very fingular diftinction, which the great 
apoltle makes, between his cttimation ofa juft and of a good man. 
For a jut or righteous man, fays he, ‘ one would grudge to die :” 
but for a good man one would even dare todic.’” Here the juft 
man is fuppofed to adhere ftriétly tothe rule of right or equity, 
and to exactirom others the fame meafure that he is fatisfied to 
meet ; the good man, though occafionally he may fall fhort of 
jultice, has, properly fpeaking, no meafure to his benevolence ; 
his general propenfity isto give more than the due. ‘The jultman 
condemns, and is defirous of punifhing the tranfgretlions of the 
line preicribed to himfelf ; but the good man, in the fenfe of his 
own faults and failings, gives latitude, indulgence, and pardon to 
others; he judges, he condemns no one, fave himfelf. The juft 
man is asa itream that deviates not, to the right or left, from its 
appointed channel, neither is {welled by the Hood of pafiion above 
its banks ; but the heart of the good man, the man of honour, 
the Gentleman, is as a lamp lighted by the breath of Gop, and 
none, fave Gop himfelf, can det limits to the efilux or irradia- 
tions thereof, | 
- Again, the Gentleman never envies any fuperior excellence ; 
but grows himfelt more excellent, by being the admirer, promoter, 
and lover thereof. — 

Saul faid to his fon Jonathan, “* Thou fon of the perverf re- 
bellious woman! donot I know that thou halt chofen the ton of 
Jetle to thy own confufion ? for as long as the fon of Jetie liveth 
upon the ground, though fhalt not be eftablifhed, nor thy king- 
doms; wherefore fend and fetch him unto me, for he fhalljurely 
die.”—Here every interefting motive, that can poflibly be con- 
ceived to have an influence on man, united to urge Jonathan to the 
destruction of David : he would thereby have obyed his king, 
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and pacified a father who was enraged against him; he would 
thereby have removed the only luminary that then eclipfed the 
b-ightnefs of his ewn atchievements ; and he faw, ashis father 
{.d, that the death of David, alone, could eftablifh the king- 
dm in himfelf and his polterity: but all thofe confiderations 
were of no avail, to make Jonathan {werve from honour, to flacken 
the’bands of his faith, or cool the warmth of his friendfhip. O Jon- 
athan! the facrifice which thou then madeft to virtue, was, incom 
parably, more illuftrious in the fight of God and his angels, than 
all the fubfequent glories to which David attained. What crown 
was thine, ‘* Jonath an, W hen thou was flain in thine high places !”” 

Saul of Tarfus, afterwards called Paul, had been a man of bi- 
gotry, blood, and violence ; making havoc of, and breathing out 
threatenings and flaughter againkt all who were not of his own fe& 
and perfuafion, But whenthe {pirit of that infant, who laid him- 
flfin the manger of human flefh, came upon him, he acquired a 
new heart and a new nature; and he offered himfelf a willing 
fubjeé to all the fufferings and perfecutions which he had brought 
upon others. 

Paul, fromthat time, exemplified, in his own perfon, all 
thofe qualities of the gentleman, which he afterwards {pecifies in 
h.s celebrated defcription of that charity, which as he jays, alone 
eadureth for ever. | 

When Feftus cried with a loud voice, “ Paui, thou art befide 
thyfelf, much learning doth make thee mad :” Paul flretched 
the hand, and anfwered, “Iam not mad, moft noble Feflus, 
but {peak forth the words of truth and fobernefs, For the king 
knoweth of thede things, before whom alo I fpeak freely ; for I 
am perfuaded that none of thefe things are hindered from him, 
King Agrippa, believeft thou the prophets? I know that thou 
believelt.”. Then Agrippafaid unto Paul, “ Almoft thou perfua- 
deft me to be a Chriftian.”” And Paul faid, “ I would to God, 
that not only thou, but alfo all that hear me this day, were not 
only almoft, but altogether fuch as I am—except thetfe bonds.” 

Here, with what amiable elegance did this man, in his own 
perfon, at once {um up the orator, the faint, and the Gentleman ! 

From thefe inftances, my friend, you muft have feen, that the 
character, or rather quality of a Gentleman, does not in any de- 
gree depend on fafhion or mode, on ftation or opinion; neither 
changes with cultoms, climates, or ages. But as the Spirit of 
God can alone inipire it into man, fo it is, as Ged is, the fame 
yelterday, to day, and forever, 
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MEMOIRS or tHe RIGHT HON. HENRY ADDINGTON, 
Formerly Speaker of the Britifo Houfe of Commons 
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THERE are few offices in the ftate at once more lucrative 
and more honourable than that of ipeaker of the Britifh Houfe 
of Commons. But the difficulty of filling fo confpicuous a place 
with fuitable dignity is fufficient to damp the ardour of ambition, 
to reltrain the temerity of the afpiring candidate. ‘To unite 
great vigour of genius and ftores of knowledge with the minu- 
teft obfervance of forms; to blend the foftnefs of mild perfuafion 
with the commanding tone of authority ; to bear with temper 
the vehemence of others, and to conciliate attention by fomething 
more than the haughty control of official importance—to trace 
the nice outlines that feparate the language of freedom and {pirit 
from the licentioufnefs of popular debate—to reftrain the difor- 
derly, to curb the imperious, and to confine the defultory or ex- 
curfive orator—all thefe exertions of fupericrity require tor their 
fupport a combination of natural and acquired accompltihments, 
which are not often found in any individual. Sir Fletcher Nor- 
ton certainly pofiefled them im an eminent degree ; but perhaps 
it would not be eaiy to point out another inftance of a fpeaker bet- 
ter qualified to ride on the whirlwinds and dire& the ftorms of 
the fenate than Mr. Addington. Betore we enter upon the can- 
did examination of his parliamentary merit, it may be proper to 
give aconcife account of fome remarkable circumftances which 
firft introduced his father to public notice, and opened the way 
for the fon’s more brilliant career. 

The late doctor Addington had kept a private madhoufe fora 
few years at Reading, and had acquired no fmall degree of 
efteem by the fuccefsful treatment of infane patients. In the 
yew 1754, he was induced by the advice of fome friends, 
and the hope of enlarging his practice, to come to London. Two 
years after he was admitted a member of the college of phyficians, 
and in 1759 he publifhed an effay on the f{curvy, which, however 
did not contribute to the increaie of his medicalfame. But his 
engaging addrefs and great fuavity of manners made ample 
amends for his failure as a writer. He was employed by feveral 
families of diliméion, particularly the late Earl of Chatham’s, 
where he had the honour to be foon received on a footing of the 
greatelt intimacy, 

A few months after the Earl’s death in May, 1778, the doctor 
gave a more iiriking proof of his zeal than of his delicacy or 
difcretion, in laying before the public an account of fome private 
intercourfe and correfpondence with fir James Wright in the be- 
gining of the year, which the doctor reprefented as an endeavour 
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to bring about a coalition between his noble friend and the Earl 
of Bute. Sir James on the contrary, declared in the moft folemn 
manner, “ that he never received directly or indirectly, from the 
Earl of Bute, or delivered to doctor Addington any propofition 
to that or the like effect ; and that he never had the leait author- 
ity from lord Bute to mention, hint, or fuggelt to Dr. Addington 
any terms whatever on which his lordfhip wifhed lord Chatham 
to come into adminiftration, or made’ any offer on the part of 
jord Bute, but of his hearty concurrence and fincere good wifhes, 
if lord Chatham thought fit to take a part in adminutration.”— 
This declaration was tollowed by fome very fevere remarks on 
the doétor’s conduétin the whole bufinefs. Dr. Addington,” 
faid he, “ has been long and intimately connected with fir James 
Wright. Sir James had known him a long time and confidered 
him as the friend of his bofom, with whom he has eyer onall 
fubjects, communicated as freely as with another felf. Dr. Ad 
dington was phyfician to fir James ; and therefore faw him fre- 
quently i in thofe moments when a manis leaft upon his guard: 
under that charatter, in which a man is moft apt to confide. Lit- 
tle credit, it is conceived, can be due to the narrative of fucha 
man {fo circumftanced ; if on examining that narrative, it fhall ap- 
pear that he has divelgedenit' isharfh, but it muft be added—that 
he has mi/reprefented a confidential intercourfe ; which if not pri- 
vate friendihip, yet profeflional delicacy thould have kept from 
the ear of babbling curiofity.” Sir James then points out ano- 
ther trait of the good doctor’s charaéter, “whofe abilities asa 
phyfician,’”’ he obferves, “are acknowledged. On the fubject of 
his protefion no man more learned or more pertinent :—but that 
is rarely the fubject of his choice. His darling theme is politics. 
Though the whole liftening college jhould hang on what he 
{poke, it would give him little pleaiure : his joy, his pride is to 
dictate on the fubject of politics.” The writer proceeds on the 
fame farcaftic {train to corre&t the errors of the doctor’s memory, 
to turn into ridicule the weaknefs of his underftanding, and to 
expofe the palpable tmccntfi itency of his whole narrative. So 
pointed a reply muit have {tung the docter to the quick; but it 
was no froall alleviation of his pain, that be had demonitrated a 
greater concern for the reputation of the late Earl than for his 
own, and thereby added a new link to the friendihip which has 
fince been fo ttrongly riveted between the favourite fons of both. 
Young Addington gave fuch early indications of genius as cor- 
refponded well with his tather’s fondelt hopes and wifhes. At 
Cambridge his literary merit was acknowledged ; and having 
been originally int ended for the bar, he foon diltin iguifhed him- . 
felf by fuch a proficiency in the ftudy of the law, that his youth 
was no impediment to his being appointed recorder of Devizes, 
which borough he was alfo chofen to represent at the general 
eleGtion in 1784. From the firft moment of his introduction into 
the hovie, his conduct was uniformly regulated by modefty and 
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vdod fenfe. Ever diligent in his attendance, he feemed rather to 
be induftrioufly collecting the treafures of important knowledge, 
than eager to embrace opportunites of engaging attention. Nei» 
ther the impetuofity of youth, nor the intemperance of ambition 
ever betrayed him into any unneceflary difplay of his oratorical 
powers. Firm yet polite,—candid, though zealous—he always 
fupported the caufe of the minifter, with that unafluming energy 
which has often gained the applaufe even of his adverfaries.— 
His exertions in the debates on the regency bill, and onthe ap- 
pointment of a council of advice for the queen, placed the full 
extent of his abilities and the ardour of his friendfhip for Mr. Pitt 
in the ftrongeft light. Lord North having contended * that it 
was a barbarous principle, carried to the height of barbarity, to 
exclude the princes of the blood from thofe councils and that ad- 
vice.’ Mr. Addington obferved in reply, that it was neverthe- 
lefs, the principle which governed the practice of the firft court of 
equity inthis kingdom, in all cafes concerning perfons labouring 
under the malady with which his majefty was unfortunately 
afflited. The rule,” added he, “ is never to appoint the heir ap- 
parent, nor even the heir prefumptive, to have the care of the 
perfon indifpofed, but to take as the moft unexceptionable, the in- 
dividual leaft interefted in the death of that perfon. The queen 
ftands precifely in that predicament. Her majefty, for a thou- 
fand reafons, is the moft proper to have the care of the king’s per- 
fon ; andthe prince of Wales is for a variety of very different 
reafons, unfit to take any fhare in that concern. The noble lord 
has remarked, that in cafe of her majefty’s death, the council 
would have the care of the king’s perfon. If the duke of York, 
therefore, was to be of the council, and the prince of Wales were 
to die, the duke of York ftanding then as heir prefumptive of the 
crown, would have the cuftody of the king’s perfon, which would 
be highly improper. Mr. Addington concluded his fpeech with 
declaring. « That he felt a pride anda pleafure in haviag given 
his feeble fupport to his right honourable friend.” 
Mr. Pitt did not forget fo fignal a proof of Mr. Addington’s 
attachment ; and an opportunity foon offered of fhewing his 
rateful fenfe of this gentleman’s fervices. On the fifth of June 
1789, Mr. Hatfell, the clerk, informed the commons, that he had 
received a letter from the fpeaker Mr. Grenville, fignifying that 
his maiefty had been pleafed to appoint him to the office of one 
of his principal fecretaries of ftate, which rendered his feat va- 
cant, and made it impoflible for him any longer to attend his duty 
in the houfe. The intimation was received by all parties with 
heart-felt pleafure. Even Mr. Grenville’s friends muft have often 
been tried with his frequent interference, and his endletfs details, as 
well as difgufted at his harfh, imperious manner, his total want 
of elegance and complacency. Though he had filled the chair 
but for a few months, and had in that time diicovered great afli- 


duity and no fmall fhare of legal and parliamentary knowledge, 
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yet his removal operated on the houfe as a relief from a heavy 
burthen, the preflure of which became every day more and more 
irkfome. After the notice received from the clerk, the m mace 
was ordered to be placed under the table, and Mr. Pitt, vrho had 
previoully deftined Mr. Addington for the important oilice, ac- 
quainted the hoafe, that they thould proceed to the choice of a 
fpeaker on the enfuing Monday, in order to his being prefented 
next day for theking’s “approbation at the bar of the houfe of lords, 
in compliance with his majefty’s command. The commons then 
adjourned. 

In the mean time every effort was ufed by the minifter to fe- 
cure Mr. Addington’s election. And though a formidable op- 
pofition was expected, the marquis of Graham recommended him 
to the houfe in a tone of peculiar confidence, as eminently quali- 
fied to “fill the chair with honour and credit to himfelf, and 
with advantage to the country.””. Mr. Grofvenor feconded the 
nomination, and added his tribute of applaufe to the panegyric 
pronounced by the noble marquis. This however, did not pre« 
vent Mr. Welbore Ellis from propofing fir Gilbert Elliot, the 
prefent viceroy of Corfica, who alfo found very ftrenuous fup- 
porters in Mr. Montagu, Mr. Tox, and Mr. Burke. The debate 
was maintained on both fides with great animation, and in a man- 
net highly honourable to the two candidates, except that Mr. 
Pitt’s warmth in favour of his friend hurried him into fome difin- 
genuous remarks on the merit of his rival. 

At length the houfe divided, when there appeared 215 for Mr. 
Addington, and 142 for fir Gilbert. The latter has fince for- 
feited the confidence and elteem of many of his moft eloquent 
encomiafts upon that occafion; but the former may juftly boaft of 
having gained the good opinion even of thofe, who thought his 

want of experience a very material difquatification. 

Next day, when Mr. Addington appeared at the bar of the houfe 
of lords, to receive the ufual teftimony of royal affent, he expreff- 
ed a delicate apprehenfion of his own want of abilities, and beg- 

ed that the houfe of commons might be permitted to choofe an- 
other, whofe talents and experience were more adequate to fo ar- 
duous a fituation. The lord chancellor informed him, that the 
modelt fenfe of his own infufficiency was a ftronger argument of 
his merit, or rather a happy prefage of his proving fully compe- 
tent to the duties of his office, and defiring him therefore to ac- 
cept of the placeto which he had been fo honourably appointed, 
he made his bow ef acquiefcence and retired.—On his return to 
the houfe of commons, he took the chair without further ceremo- 
ny, and in a very engaging manner folicited the afliftance of the 
houfe to enable him to fupport the order and decorum of parlia- 
ment with that dignity, which fhould ever charaCerife the pro- 
ceedings of fo auguft, fo i/luftrious an aflembly. He foon difcov- 
ered a juft conception of his duty, and at the fame time afforded 
a very fair prelilliption of his ability to perform it. He convine 
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bed the members prefent that he was refolved to affert the real 
confequence of the chair which had been equally injured by the 
remifnefs of ‘one and the dictitorial {pirit of another of his pre- 
deceffors. Every part of his condu& feemed perfe&ly confiftent 
with the profeffions he made, when it was firlt propofed to raife 
him to the vacant prefidency, * that he felt az ardent attach- 
ment to the rights and priviledges of the houfe, and a fincere 
love for the conftitution : he looked on the forms of parliament 
as the ancient and refpe@able bulwarks of that conftitution, and 
confidered the rights of parliament as the rights of the people 
of Great Britain.” 

A diffolution of parliament having taken place in the fummer 
of 1790, and a new one being called, as foon as the commons afs 
fembled, agreeable to the return of the writs on the 25th of No- 
vember, Mr. Addington was reinftated in the chair, with the. 
marked and unanimous concurrence of the houfe. Ina few 
months after all parties affented with equal readinefs to a mo- 
tion for increafing the falary of the fpeaker, from three thoufand 
to five thoufand pounds a year, that he might not be under the 
neceflity of looking for the favours of the crown, but have fuch a 
provifion fecured to him as the houfe fhou!d deem fully adequate 
to the maintenance of the dignity and independence of his high 
ftation. Inthe progrefs of the bill fur this purpofe through the 
upper houfe, the lords vied with the commons in the teltimonies 
of alacrity and applaule. 

Nothing perhaps can be a fubjeé of jufter complaint than that 
the honours or rewards of the ftate fhould ever be made the 
price of political proftitution. But every voice was united in the 
acknowledgement of Mr. Addington’s merit ; every member did 
juttice to his talents, his temper, his unbiaffed integrity. Though 
under particular obligations to Mr. Pitt, though attached to him 
by the ftrongeft ties of intereft, honour, friendfhip and gratitude, 
the fpeaker always behaves with ftrict impartiality on the moft 
trying and delicate occafions ; a ienfe of public duty prevails 
Over every other confideration: he pays no regard to the diftinc- 
tions of party, when they come in competition with the rules 
and prefcribed forms of the houfe. His moft intimate friends, | 
if they deviate from good order, are ture to be the objects of 
his juft animadverfien. This is the true line of wifdom and vir- 
tue, by an adherence to which he commands refpeé& from both 
fides of the houfe. One party look upon his conduct as the 
greateft compliment that could be paid to theméelves for having 
filled the chair fo much to the fatisfaction and credit of the houfe 
—it muft be no lefs pleafing to the oppotite party to be affure i, 
from their experience of his candor, that the ireedom ot debare 
will always be admitted, while coniiitent with decency, propre. 
ty and order. 

From the manner in which Mr. Addington determines anne: 's 
to the chair, it is evident that lic has poflcffed uimiclt of as mug 
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knowledge of parltamentary bufinefs as could well be attained at 
his age. But as’ a confiderable part of this knowledge is rather 
the fruit of ftudy than the refult of long experience ; and as’cafes 
muft Bakes, arife, which cannot be reduced to any abftrad 
fyitem, the fpeaker has fometimes found himfelf in very intricate 
and embarrafline fituations. The applaufe alfo, with which at 
firt his judicious interpofition was delervedly honoured, prompt- 
ed him too often to interrupt the debate and thereby expo€d him 
to one or two checks fomewhat mortifying perhaps at the moment, 
but calculated to inculcate this ufeful leflon, that it is very pofli- 
ble to err even in that which has been moft warmly approved. 
If, however, Mr. Addington has in any inftance offended through 
ipdifcretion, he has always endeavoured to repair the fault by his 
docility.. Every feffion, ‘debate ferves to put him more upon his 
guard, and he now feldom rifes to order, but in cafes of the moft 
obvious and indifpenfable neceflity. 

Mr. Addington was alfo accuftomed very frequently to take 
what may be called-an éxtra oficial {hare in the debates, not as the 
{peaker but asa member of the houfe, In fome inftances he ac- 
guitted himfelf with great credit : in others he was not fo fertu- 
uate. His cafting vote had an excellent effet in overturning the 
Quixotic plan of fortifications, which the duke of Richmond with- 
ei to extend to mgit parts of the Britifh empire. His grace did 
not fee the folly of laying out fo much money on bulwarks that 
we fhould have nothin ng left to defend. Another of Mr. Ad- 
dington’s {peeches on the queftion, whether impeachments did 
abate or not, by a ciffolution of parliament, was highly and juftly 
applauded ; but in the debates for abolifhing the flave trade he 
appeared to very great difadvantage. What ftrange infatuation, 
what momentary “impolle of vanity could have prompted him to 
throw off his ufual referve, and make a long fpeech again ; 
meaiure, fupported by a greater combination of abilities in 
ever were united on any fubjeé&, on which a difference of opinion 
could reafonably exift: aman may rife far above mediocrity, yet be 
far below the phere of firft rate orators. 

Mr. Addington’s talents are not void of vigour and bri Hliancy ; : 
but they funk almoft into infigrificance w hen contrafted with 
thofe of 2 Fox,a Pitt, a Sheridan anda Burke. 

In drawing this fetch of the fpeaker’s character, we have not 
gloffed over arty of the little {pecks or blemifhes, from which as 
man, it is impo fiible he could be entirely exempt. But we feel a 
much greater pleafure in dwelling on his excellencies. We fhall 
therefore obferve, that he is indebted to nature for many perfon- 
al as well as mental gifts which admirably concur to qualify 
him for the fuccefsfuil exercife of his preient authority. His 
figure is manly and ~ cae his countenance engaging and 
open ; ; his voice ftrong and articulate ; ; and his elocution grace- 
ful and impreffive. As to thefe advantages he unites perfpicuity 
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command of temper, with the many othcr accomphfhments al- 
ready defcribed, it is no wonder that he: <a fo generally be 
heard with attention, and fubmutted to with refpectiul readinels. 
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For > New England Quarterly Magazine. 
Mefrs. Ediiors. 


THE following anecdotes are taken from alate Englith pub- 
lication. ‘They were written by John Evans, Eq. ot Pullen’s 
Row, Hlington. Ifyou pleafe to infert them in your miicellany, 
you will oblige, ) 

H.C. 

IN the Biographies of Goldfmith, it is mentioned, that he was 
for fome time an afliftant inanacademy neartown. From are- 
{petable lady (lately vifiting at my houfe) the daughter of the maf- 
ter of that academy, 1 have obtained the follow ring particulars re- 
{pecting Goldfmith, which, though inconfiderable, are not alto. 
gether undeferving of attention. 

The academy near town in which Dr. Geldfmith officiated as 
an afliftant, was at Peckham, under the care of Dr. John Milner, 
who publithed a .Greek and Latin Grammar, which have been 
much e¢fteemed by the literary world. He was a Diienting 
Minilter of eminence; and his funeral fermon was preached by 
‘Dr. Samuel Chandler, well known for his able writings in behalf 
ef Chriftianity. Dr. Milner died about the year 1760, and Dr. 
Goldimith was employed by him as an ufher near three years, 
He was not indeed with him at the time of his death ; but fo 
much was he refpeéted by the widow and the family, that he was 
invited to return and take care of the feminary, which was cone 
tinued fome little time longer—with which requeft he complied, 
Dr. Goldimith came to Peckham from Richardifon, the celebra- 
ted novel writer, ‘at that period a printer near Blackfriars. Here 
he was occupied in correcting the prefs ; and of Richardfon and 
his family he always fpoke in terms of refpect and gratitude, He 
had alfo at that time fome acquaintance with Dr. Griffiths, the 
venerable proprietor and editor of the monthly Review, to which 
refpectable periodical publication he even then contributed arti- 
cles of criticiim, From this gentleman he received contiderable 
patronage, and therefore to Ais kindnefs he often profefled him- 

felf much indebted. Previous to his engagement at the academy 
he had travelled through many parts of Lurope, aud was tolera- 
bly well acquainted with the Latin and French languages. The 
firft he taught, and the latter he fpoke with facility.” As to his 
perfon, he_was of middle..ttature, fair.complexion, wore a large 
wig, flovenly in his drefs, but poifefling a benevolent countenance 
and a cheerful demeanour. ‘If he thought any oneflighted him, 
-or ufed him ill, it occafioned a great dejection 5 ;~but otherwife he 
twas 2 «molt charming companion. Fle played frequently, wi 
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106 , Perfonal Beauty. 

indifferently, on the German fiute. In his converixtion he difece 
vered a very general acquaintance with books, and had a tho- 
rough knowledge of the cultoms and manners of mankind. In 
his diet he was very temperate—in his behaviour unafluming ; 
and the young gentlemen were never fo happy as when they 
could get him on a winter’s evening to tell them anecdotes, with 
which his mind was well ftored. But alas! he never was an 
economilt. Out of his fcanty falary of tawenty pounds a year, he 
frequently gave to perfons in diftrefs—making a point of never 
fending a poor author away without half a crown! He had nota 
few of thefe latter applications. Hence it was thathe generally 
applied f.r his falary before it became due ; and one day, upon 
an application of the kind to Mrs. Milner, fhe fmilingly faid— 
«You had better, Mr. Goldfmith, let me keep your money for 
you as I do for fome of the young gentlemen ;” to which he re- 
plied, with great good humour, “In truth, Madam, there is 
equal need,” and pleafantly walked away. Upon his leaving 
Peckham, he fubfifted on what his talents brought him as a 
writer ; and once a relation of Dr. Milner being in company with 
him, he told him that Lord Bute had folicited the aid of his pen, 
but that his reply was—* 1 will proftitute my talents tono man”? 
—Thelady to whom | am indebted for thefe particulars, alio in- 
formed me, that her brother, the late Dr. Milner, for many years 
a refpectable phyfician at Maiditone, once called on Goldfmith at 
the Temple, where he had very genteel lodgings, and a confider- 
able library. But he was afterwards obliged to part with them 
on account of pecuniary embarraifments. Indced he was, like 
too many other literary characters, often ftraitened in circum- 
fiances, through an entire want of that humble but mof eilential 
Virtue, economy. 

Such, Mr. Editor, are the particulars which I have obtained 
relative to the late Dr. Goldimith. Qn their authenticity you 
may rely: therefore, where they coincide with the facts already 
recorded in the Lives of him, they add a degree of conforma- 
tion ; and whatever ts new, mult gratify our curiofity. To ordi- 
nary readers they may appear trivial, whilt by cthers they may 
be deemed of fome importance, as referring to an individual, from 
whofe writings they have derived no fmall portion of entertain- 
ment and initruétion. Should this imperfeé&t communication to 
your valuable Mifcellany, prove the means of inatching only one 
trait of fo excellent an author from oblivion, the trouble I have 
taken will be abundantly compenfated. I. E. 
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For the New England Quarter'y Magazine. 
Perfonal Beauty produced by Moral Sentiment. 
IN the eountenance there are but two requifites to perfe& 


beauty, Wiich are wholly produced by external caufes, colour 
eet? 
@nd proporticn: and it will appear, that even in common elli- 
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mation thefe are not the chief, but that though there may be 
beauty without them, yet there cannot be beauty without fome- 
thing more. 

The fineit features ranged in the moft exa& fymmetry, and 
heightened by the moit blooming complexion, mult be animated 
betore they can firike ; and when they are animated, will gene- 
rally excite the jame patlions which they exprefs. If they are 
fixed in the dead calm of intenfibility, they will be examined 
without emotion ; and if they do not exprefs kindnefs, they will 
be beheld without love. “Looks of contempt, difdain or male- 
volence, will be reflected as {rpm a mirror, by every countenance 
on which they are turned. 

Among yjaiticular graces, the dimple has always been allow- 
ed the pre-eminence, znd the reafon is evident ; dimples are pro- 
duced by aimuie, and a imile is an expreflion of complacency 3 
fo the contraction ot the brows into a frown, as it Is an indication 
of. a contrary temper, has always been deemed a capital detect. 

The lover ts generally at a lost to define the beauty by whica 
his pathon.was iuddeuly and irrcfiltibly, determined to a particu- 
Jar object ; but this could never happen if it depended upon any 
known rule of proportion, upon the fhape or diipofition of the 
features, or the colour of the fkin: he tells you that it 1s 
fomething which he cannot fully exprefs, fomething _ not 
fixed im any part, but diffufed over the whole; he calls it 
a iweetneis, a joftnefs, a placed fenfibiltty, or gives it iome 
other appellation, which conneéts beauty with fentiment, and ex- 
preiles a charm which is not peculiar to any fet of features, but 
3s perhaps, poflible to all. 

‘his beauty, however, does not always confift in {miles, but va- 


ries as expreilions of meeknefs and kindnefs vary with their ob- 


jets ; it is extremely forcible in the filent compliment of patient 
iutferance, the tender folicitude of triendihip, and the glow of 
filial obedience ; and in tears, whether of joy, of pity, or ot grict, 
jt is almoit irrefittible. 

This is the charm that captivates without the aid of na- 
ture, and without which her utmolt beauty is ineffectual. But 
it cannot be allumed as a mafk to conceal infenfibility or malevo- 
lence : it muit be the genuine effet of correfponding fentiments, 
or it will imprei/s upon the countenence a new and more diizguit- 
ing deformity, affectation: the fmiles and languifhments of art 
wil vanih, and the fiercenels of rage, or the gloom of diicontent, 
will cither obicure or dettroy all the elegance of fymmetry and 
complexion. | 

Beauty depends principally upon the mind, and confequently 
may be influenced by education. It has been remarked, that the 
predominant paflion may generally be difcovered.in the counte- 
pance 3 becauie the muicles by which it is expredled, being almolt 
perpetually contracted, lofe their tone, and never totally relax ; 
Jo ‘vat ihe expreflion remains when the patlion is tutpended ; 
thus, ai angry, a didainful, a fubtle, anda fuipicious temper is 
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difplayed in characters that are almoft univerfally underftood. ‘T€ 
is equally true of the pleafing and the fober paffions, that they leave 
their fignatures upon the countenance when they ceafe to act ; 
the prevalence of thefe paffions, therefore, produces a mechanical 
effect upon the afpect, and givesa turn and a caft to the features, 
which make a more fayourable and forcible impreffion upon the 
mind of others, than any charn} produced by mere external 
cautes. , 

Neither does the beauty which depends upon temper and fenti- 
ment, equally endanger the poffeffor : it is, to ufe an caftern ma- 
taphor, like the towers of a city, not only an ornament but a de- 
fence. If it excites defire, it at once controuls and refines it ; it 
reprefles with awe, it fuftens with delicacy, and it wins to imi- 
tation. 

Let it then’be remembered, that none can be difciples of the 

races, but in the {fchool of virtue ; and that thofe who wifh to be 
lovely, mutt learn early to be good, , M. S. 


——. papuatemnipittiiizatioal on a ————— 
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For the New England Quarterly Magazine. 
A curious Memoir of M. Emanuel Swedenborg, concerns 


ing Charles XI. of Sweden. 


HAVING been frequently admitted to the honor of hearing 
his moft excellent majelty Charles XI. difcourfe on mathemati- 
eal fubjects I prefume an account -cfa new arithmetic imvented 
by him, may merit the attention of my readers. 

His majefty obferved then, that the denary arithmetic, univers 
fally received and practifed, was moft probably derived from the 
original method of counting on the fingers ; that illiterate people 
of old, when they had run through the fingers of both: hands, re- 
peated new periods over and over again, and every time ipread 
open both hands ; which being done ten times, they diitinguith- 
ed each ftep by proper marks, as by joining two, three, or four 
fingers. Afterwards, when this method of numeration on the 
fingers, came to be exprefled by proper charaéters, it foon be- 
came firmly and univerfally eftablifhed, and 1o the denary compue- 
tus has been retainedto thisday. But furely where a folid geo- 
metrician, thoroughly verfed in the abftract nature and fundi- 
moentals of numbers, to fet his mind upon introducing a {till more 
ufeful computus into the world, inftead of ten he would feleét fuch 
a perfect {quare, or cube number, as by continual biffeétion, or 
halving, that would at length terminate in unity, and be better 
adapted to the fub-divifions of meafures, weights, coins, &c. 

Thus intenton a newarithmetic, the /cro pitched upon the num- 
ber z1G#T, as molt fit for the purpofe, fince it could not only be 
halved continually down to unity, without a fraction, but contain- 
ed within it the {quare of two, and was itfelf the cube thereof, and 
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was alfo applicable to the received denominations of various kinds 
of weights and coins, rifing to jfexteen and thirty-two; the double 
and quadruple of eight.—Upon thefe firlt confiderations, he was 
pleafed to command me to draw up an eflay on an ofonary coms 
putus, which I compleated ina few days, with its applications to 
the reccived divifions of coins, meafures, and weights, a’ difquift- 
tion on cubes and fquares, and a new and eafy way of extraéting 
roots, all illuftrated with examples. 

His majefty having caift his eye twice or thrice ove¥ it, and ob« 
ferving, perhaps from fome hints in the effay, that thé denary com. 


putus had feveral advantages not always attended to, he didnot at 


that time feem abfolutely to approve of the ofonary ; or, ’tis likéd 
he might conceive, that tho’ it feemed eafy in theory, yet it might 
prove difficult to introduce to: practice. Be this as it will, he in- 
fifted on fixing upon fome other that was both a cube and a fquare 
number, referrable to eight, and divifible down. to’ unity by biffec- 
tion. This could be no other than fixty-four, the cube of four, and 
fquare of eight, divifible down to unity. without a fraction. 

_ LT immediately prefumed to objeét, that fuch a number would 
be too prolix, as it arifes through a feries of entirely diftin& and 
different numbers up to 64, and then again to its duplicate 
4096, and on to its triplicate 262144, before the fourth ftep com- 
mences ; fo that the difficulty of fuch a computus would be incre d« 
ible, not only in addition and fubiraction, but toa ftill higher dee 
gree, multiplication and divifion. For the memory mu necef- 
farily retain in the multiplication table 3969 diftin@ produtts of 
the 63 numbers of the firft ftep. multipled into one another; 
whereas only 49 are neceflary in the oftonary, and but 8x are re- 
quired in the denary arithmetic, which laft is difficult to’ be’ re- 
membered and applied in praétice, by fome capacities. But the 
ftronger my objections were, the more refolute was his royal mind 
upon attempting fuch a computus. 


Obftructions made him eagerly afpire, 
Ali to furmount, and nobly foar the higher. 


_ He infifted that the alledged difficulties might be over-balanced 


by very many advantages. *i | 

A few days after this I was called before his majefty, who re- 
fuming the fubject, demanded if I had made a trial ? I Rill urging 
my former objections, he reached me a paper written with his 
own hand, in new characters and terms of denomination, thé pe- 
rufal of which he was pleafed, at my intreaty, to grant me, 
wherein, to my great furprize, I found not only new charaéters 
and numbers (the oné almoft naturally expreffive of the other) 
in a continual feries to 64, fo ranged as eafily to be retnembered, 
but alfonmew dendminations, fo contrived by pairs, as to be eafily 
extended to myriads by a continued variation of the charaéter and 
denomination. And further, cafting my eye on feveral new me- 


thods for addition and multiplication by this computus, either ar- 
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tificially contrived or elfe inherent in the charaéters of the numié 
bers themfelves, I was ftruck with the profoundeft admiration of 
the force of his majelty’s genius, and with fuch ftrange amaze- 
ment, as obliged me to efteem this eminent perfonage, not my ri- 
val, but far my fuperior in my own art. And having the ori- 
ginal ftillin my cuftody, at a proper time I may publith it, as it 
highly deferves: whereby it will appear with what difcerning 
{kill he was endowed, and how deeply he pénetrated into the ob- 
{cureft recefles of the arithmetical fcience. 

Befides, his eminent talents in calculation further appear, by 
his frequently working and folving moft difficult numerical prob- 
lems, barely by thought and memory, in which operation others 
are obliged to take great pains and tedious labour. 

Having duly weighed the vaft advantages arifing from mathe- 
matical and arithmetical knowledge in molt occafions of human 
life, he frequently ufed it as an adage, that he who is ignorant of 
numbers is fcarce half a man. 

Whilft he was at Bendar he compofed acomplete volume of 
military exercifes, highly eiteemed by thofe who are beft ikilled 
in the art of war. 














.. For the New England Quarterly Magazine. 

Meffrs. Editors, 

1 STATE to your readers a few circumftances relative to my 
family, as I with fome of your correfpondents to favor me with 
their advice. My hufbind was a refpeftable merchant. He 
died a few years ago, leaving me a competence, and fix children, 
three of each fex. My fortune is not fufficiently large to give 
my fons, when they become of age, a capital to trade with. It 
will be neceflary for them to get their own living by their induf 
try. I am however able to give them an education fuitable for 
any profellion. They are of the following ages: the eldeR four- 
teen ycars, the next twelve, the youngeft nine. 

Now the advice I wilh is relative to the choice of a profefiion 
for each of my fons. They are boys of good capacities, and T 
am able and willing to afford them every advantage. In this 
country every profeffion and occupation feems to be crowded 
with practitioners. How can I choofe? To make a proper 
choice, it is requifite to be acquainted with the ftate of the coun- 
try, and to afcertain what profeffions wil! be moft lucrative and 
honorable ten years hence. Any information or advice relative 


to this will oblige 
CORDELIA. 
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The Moral Obferver, No. II. 


Por the New England Quarterly Magazine, 
The Moral Obferver, No. II. 


A CALM obferver of the manners and aétions of mankind, 
will perceive, however painful it may be to confeis it, that the 
means, by which men ufually rife in the world, are irreligious and 
immoral. Let not this remark be afcribed to the fpleen of a 
difappointed or mifanthropic mind; it isthe obfervation of one, 
content with his fituation, and unambitious of exalting himfelf by 
methods which his confcience cannot juftify. Througn the “ loop- 
holes” of retirement, he has long obferved the manners and mo- 
rals of the world, and for the benefit of thofe, who have not 
pofleffed his advantages, communicates to the public the obferva- 
tions he has madein fecret, and which he hath endeavoured, to 
make corredtly. 

In the prefent age, it will be allowed, the great object of almof 
every man’s purfuit is rifing in the world ; that is, to be eminent 
among his fellow men in point of importance.. Wealth, knowl- 
edge, perfonal accomplifhments, and the frequenting of exten- 
five circles of company, conftitute the principal means, by which 
this importance is obtained. The acquifition of thefe therefore, is 
neceffary. But as it is uncommon that any individual ever poffeffes 
all of them, bold pretenfions generally fupply the deficiency ; and 
one half of mankind are conttantly employed in deceiving the 
other. Hope never ceafes to animate ; and however unfuccefs- 
ful one attempt has been, another is immediately made. 

It isthe objec& of the prefent paper to meafure by the feale of 
morality and religion, the ufual means and attempts of mankind to 
rifein the world ; and in fome degree to illuftrate the truth of the 
introductory obfervation. 

The acquifition of wealth is firftto be confidered. In many 
cafes, the means of obtaining it are not only innocent, but lauda- 
ble. When it is the fruit of honeft induftry and a liberal fpirit of 


enterprize, the poffeffor deferves the fulle& enjoyment it can im- 


part. But how various, how numerous have been the vicious 
attempts, fome with, fome without fuccefs, to acquire it ! Will it 
be too much to fay that ainety out of an: hundred large fortunes 
have been obtained difhoneftly ? Confider how many frauds upon 
a great {cale have been practifed! How many grand fpecula- 
tions have been made, by means of a Jittle cheating ! What nume 
berlefs modes of taking the advantage there are, which promife 

eward, and appear to be fecure from detection! How many 
cheats, fwindlers, robbers, thieves, and rogues of every defcrip- 
tion, are daily puntthed in civilized countries for wicked attempts 
to procure wealth! And do you not fuppofe that where one fraud 
has been difcovered, fifty have efcaped detetion ? If fo, will you 
not believe then, that the means generally adopted to. obtain 

Vor. IL. Cec 
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wealth are in a confiderable degree pe, og and immoral ? 
There are douhtlefs many exceptions, but the queftion regards 
the majority of inftances. How many little frauds do the men, 
generally reputed honeft, commit ! If they are merchants, do 
they not afcribe to their goods qualities which they have not, and 
conceal defe&s which they have ? If they are mechanics, do 
they not fight their work, and cheat you by appearances? If 
a 3 are farmers, are there not a thoufand ways to impofe upon 
you ? If profeffional men, do they not practice a thoufand illegal 
tricks, to loofen your purfe ftrings ? Indeed it is feldom that you 
will find a man, who does not in money matters govern himfett 
more by his opportunities than by the rule of juftice and equity. 
There are few, whom temptation does not fometimes overcome ; 
but many, who cannot refit it at any time. 

With repfe& to knowledge, its attamment is always praifewore 
thy. The acquifition of it is an honorable mode of diftinion ; 
but unfortunately it is a made much out of practice. Among 
mankind we find nothing but bold pretenfions to it : pretenfions, 
‘which, if ever exa ned: are fellom admitted. A learned man 
in our country is rarely to be found ; but there are pretenders 
in abundance. It is thefe unfounded pretentions, which I con- 
fider as irreligious and immoral. Religion and morality cer- 
tainly do not confit in arrogance 3 neither are the men, who 
pretend to have what they have not, honeft men. It mult there- 
fore be concluded, that thofe, w 9 Saseavoub to rife in the world 
by pretentions to great knowledge, do not ufe means that are 
either moral or relicious. 

Perfonul accomplifhments without doubt entitle their poffefiors 
to diftinction. But have we much to boatt of in this refpea ? 
Are there many men among us much above their fellows in 
accomplifhments ? Is there not more pretenfion than ~ 
Are there not a thoufaind frauds pra&ifed to make you believ 
inen learned and accomplithed, when they are not fo? Is this 
mode of rifing in the world moral or religious ? And is it not 
much prattifed ? 

A man, who frequents extenfive circles of polite company 
conceives himfelf entitled to diftin@ion from perfons in bumble 
life. Without weighing the merit of this kind of eminence, we 
are to conlider the means of obtaining it, and thefe are generally 
by the attainment of wealth in fome of the ways before mention- 
eJ,or by the preterfions to learning and accomplithment, which 
we have already confidered as irreligious and immoral. If 
this is the cafe, this laft means cannot be juitifiable. 

Indeed there are but three wavs of rifing in the world. One 
is by a fortunate concurence of circumftances, which exalts a mas 
withont any merit of lis own; another, by the honelt acquifities 
ef wealth, knowledsyre, accom plith: nents and ig o&: and the third 
by the difhonelt acquifition of them or the reputation of*pof- 
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fefling them. Of thefe, the firft and the laft are the mof com- 
mon modes of riting 1 in the world. Fortune and crime have moit 
iniiuence in this reiped. 

However derogatory from the honor of human nature this ree 
flection may be, i believe it jult. ‘The hiltory of a young man 
with whom | was formerly acquainted will iluitrate tts truth. 

The family of James t:dwin lived in one of our feaport towns, 
polletied a competence, and occupied a place in the middle rank 
of citizens. ‘The natural abilities and endowments of this young 
man were hand!ome, and properly cultivated. At the ufval pee 
riod he entered our untverfity, and diftinguifhed himfelf by his 
clafiical attainments. While at College, hits father died ; leaving 
an eltute, not large, but iuiicieat to enable his Widow to live in 
the ityle to which fhe was habituated. Upon his leaving College, 
young Edwin law the neceility of his earning his own living, and 
felected the legal profefiion as the moit honorable and lucrative. 
Pot Hefling great ambition, he was placed in the metropolis of the 
State, the partiality ot his friends tuppoting he would turpats his 
tivals there incloquence and knowledge. The pleatures of Bof- 
ton, however, 100n diflipated his mind, and relaxed that induitry 
and ardortor diltinétion, which facilitated his former acquirements, 
and made his ftudies pleaturable. His tume was paiied in a 
morning walk through Cornhill, an oceational look into Coke on 
Lyttleton, the peruial of a Novel, a flroil upon ’Change, an Af- 
ternoons ride, andiale converiations in the evening, or playing at 
fome of the games of chance. When he was aumitted to the bar, 
he tound hinueif unequal to an intellectuab-comoat with thofe, 
who had made the Stucy of the Law and the nicett diltinctions of 
right and wrong the principal objecis of their attention. He 
had neglected to acquire that knowledge and ability, which 
would have enabied him to excel his TIVdis, and attract that no- 
tice which would inture wealth and reipect. But he was foon 
convinced that without diftinction, he jaould never be able to rife 
in the world, and from that period he fought to be noticed. 
Having become indolent, he detpaired ot obtaining enunence by 
his labors in ftudying the diticult and abiiruie branches of 
the legal icience ; and thought, that by {peculation, pretending 
to be icarned and accomplihed, and mtroducing hinuelt into 
company he might acquire a Smt which would exalt him 
in jocicty, and gratify che moit extravagant ¢efires of his am- 
bition. Nor was he duap pointed. Fortune tavoured his attempts. 

In every circle, into which he was wtroduced, he aflumed a 
confidence which attracted notice, and by the boldneis with 
which he alerted and the pofitiveneis with which he denied, 
forced himfelf mto the regards of the company. ‘To thoie 
perions, from whom he might derive beneht, he was obie 
quious and extreniely atte tive ; to thoie who ftood in the wad 
ot his promotion, he was hoidile and oppreilive. Wherever he 
appeared, he obftrved a demeanour and mode of conduct, wiich 
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nothing but the poffeffion of wealth, talents, and a general efti- 
mation could juftify. He aflumed thofe airs and manners, which 
indicated fuperiority. He indulged cenfure toa great degree, 
being confcious, that to find faults in others implies that we our 
felves are above them. Knowing that in converfation, confidence 
is more fuccefsful than either learning or wit, he difputed with an 
air of triumph with his fuperiors, and by his perfevering poflitive- 
nefs obliged his antagoniits to leave him in poffeffion of the field. 

In his ambitious endeavours, his morals became relaxed. 
When an opportunity offered of increafing his eftate, his con- 
{cience was not confulted, and a feries of fecret, but fuccefsful 
frauds afforded him the means of appearing wealthy. ‘That he 
might be popular with every one, he praétifed the prevailing 
vices, and by his boafts and bravadoes was thought to be a fpirit- 
ed fellow. He facrificed his religion to his companions, becaufe 
he was afraid they would laugh at it, and occafionally uttered a 
blafphemy, to convince them of his apoftacy. 

By an affiduous attention to the firft families in town, by flat- 
tery and obfequioufnefs, he gained admittance into all the polite 
circles in the metropolis. One or two fortunate intrufions eftab- 
lifhed him in that rank of feciety, to whicl: he afpired. By his 
confidence and pretenfions, he acquired a reputation which was 
ferviceable tohim inhis profeflion, and tho’ not above the majority 
of his rivals iri point of learning and talents, he experienced a de- 
gree of patronage unknown to them. 

In this fituation he lived many years, married a refpeétable la- 
dy, and was bleffed with feveral children. He was wealthy, re- 
{pected, reputed to be of great abilities, and ranked among the 
firft characters in the metropolis. A few years fince, he died. 
Before his death, he called his eldeft fon to him, at that time 
aged feventeen. To him he gave a paper, faying, ‘ Charles, 
perhaps, you will not at prefent underftand the nature or import- 
ance of the advice, which this paper contains. When you be- 
come of age, it will be of fervice to you. Read it every year of 
your life, and pay particular attention to it, when you arrive to 
the period of manhood.” 

This paper Charles preferved. The following is a copy. 

“« My dear Boy, I have hitherto given you but little advice, 
knowing your excellent mother was affiduous in inftrucéting you 
in the duties of morality and religion, and your preceptors were 
careful in forming your mind, and ftoring it with ufeful knowl. 
edge. I now impart to you inftrudtions relative to your conduct 
in life. ‘The importance of the fubje&t demands your moft feri- 
ous attention, and my experience will give weight to my admo- 
nitions. The duties of a father and my own feelings have indu- 
ced me to put this advice upon paper, that it may at all times be 
ufeful to you. 

Perceiving that I muft foon refign my life to the God, whe 
gave it me, I haye taken a retrofpect of it, that I might repent of 
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ali my fins and implore the forgivenefs of Heaven. This retrofpect, 
Charies, has been very painful ; my confcience has for many years ° 
reproached me, and though to many my fituation appeared envi- 
able, I have a long time been convinced of the truth of a karned 
divine’s obfervation, that “ wealth and magnificence are often 
but the fplendid coverlets of mifery.”” In early life I was an ad- 
venturer ; having little to lofe, much to gain. I was ambitious, 
and purfued the common methods of rifingin the world. Thefe 
were always artful, frequently immoral, fometimes criminal. 
Frauds and falfe pretenfions were the means, by which I acqut- 
red wealth and reputation. Fortune hasbeen extremely kind to 
me. I have railed my family to refpectability and eminence. 
To many this would be a matter of confolation: I cannot think 
of my fuccefs without refle@ting upon the means. The reflection 
makes me wretched. How many times have I wifhed for po- 
verty and innocence ! iow many times have I curfed my fatal 
ambition ! 

Having by my diffipation neglected to acquire thofe folid qual- 
ities, in which true worth contifts, I endeavoured to cover my 
defects, and fupply my deficiencies by falfhood, arrogance, affec- 
tation, deception, and a thoufand arts, which the world too often 
confider as free from guilt, becaufe much practifed, but which in 
the eyes of reafon and religion are criminal! in a high degree. 

My dear Charles, let me advife you to reprefs your ambition 
entirely, or elfe be careful not to gratify it in one unlawful defire. 
The leflon may be difficult to practice, but your eternal happi- 
nefs or mifery depends upon it. Ambition is a very dangerous 
paflion ; if it be not duly controuled, it will hurry you into 
crimes and wretchednefs. If you felt the anxieties 1 have fuffer- 
ed, you would never wifh to be exalted above mediocrity; if 
you could conceive the fufferings and ftings of confcience I have 
endured, you would never defire to rife in the world: it would 
be madneis to run the rifque of withftanding temptations, when 
fuch punifhment attends a defeat. 

My fad experience has convinced me, that virtue and reli- 
gion alone can conter happinefs here, and they alone can infure 
felicity hereafter. Swerve not, my dear Charles, in the fmalleft 
point from therules of morality ; my confcience has convinced me, 
that there is great guilt in many imall offences; be juft, be hon- 
eft, worfhip your Creator, ftudy his divine word and will, and in 
all your actions confider it is in his prefence that you aét, and that 
he will hereafter reward or punifh you according to your deeds, 
To Him, I commend you ; may he bleds you in life, and hereaf- 
ter receive us both into his everlafting kingdom of blifs. 

Charles, accept the advice of your dying father; follow it, 
¢t will make you happy.” D. 
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BOSTON REVIEW. 


Articre I. American Precedents of Declarations. Collefed chiefly 
from Manufcripts of “accompl: ifbed Pheaders ; digefted and arranged une 
der diftin® inles and divifions 3 and adapted to the mot Modern 
Pratlice. Wah a prefixed Digef of Rutes and Ci fes concerning Dee 
clarations. Salem. Macanuity. 1802. 


T mut give pleafure to every patriotic mind to obferve one’s 
country idvancing in arts anc icicnces, and making thofe ime 
provements, which tend to ameliorate the condition of mankind, 
and increale the fources of enjoyment. “A rude and new couns 
try will require a long period of time to equalize its literature 
and nationai advantages, with thoie of other nations, and the ine 
habitants of the former for many years mult ck pend upon the 
latter for the principal production sci the arts, and the chief ime 
provements of icicnce. Jt is the employment of patriotifm to di- 
miniih this dependance, and to cucourage the iiterature of its 
own country. 

The nature and condition of manis in a degree altered by his 
climate. His conftitution, habits, mode of living, and character 
experience’ a change by his removal. It is gi; rahe requilite 
ths: the different branches of practical {cience be adapted to his 
fiituation and circumitances, ‘Lheology, metaphylics, and mas 
themaues, boing unaffected by local coimcidenecs, remain the 
fame ; but juriprudence and the medical art are often neceffari- 
ly conformed to the country and climate, in which they are prac- 
tiled. 
' he Book before us is not important in its nature, but will be 
found very convenient. itis a co.lection of Forms, adapted prin- 
epally tothe New England mode of adminiltering jultice, which 
the uie of the belt pleadersin this country has mtroduced into the 
practife,and which have been eftablithed by repeated trials. In 
miany reipects they differfrom LEnglifh precedents, and in fev. 
eral initances are founded upon American Laws. The defi; gn 
and nature of the publication however will be better underftood 
from the advtiicrenrent. 


“THE motives which induced this publication, after the la- 
boured books of entries, which, under the fanction of Coxe, 
Rastati, Litty, Matiory, and Raymonp, have received the 
approbution of the proteiion, become pecuitarly neceflary to be 
developed. The redundancies ot the Engi, ih forms, hewever 
prope: in their courts, where remuneration is proportionate to 
LITERAL labour, have ever been tubjects of complaint among our 
own lawyers, who have been obiged, at a valt expenfe of time 
anc money, to purchafe refearches into ponderous volumes, where 
the ufeful matter lies buried anud heaps of antiquated learning 
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and faperfuous detail. This evil has mdeed been moft feverely 
felt in New-F.ngland, where juridical pradtice, though bottomed 
on the principles of the Common Law, has, from the character of 
the people, and the peculiarity of the laws, aflumed a more come 
pact and fimple form. In addition to this, the ftructure of our 
government, fo materially variant from European fovereignties, 
as well as domeftic remediesof {tatutatory appointment, have cree 
ated deficiencies and changes, which no foreign works could 
meet, and no perfonal induftry fupply. 

Thefe were confiderations, which, under the fanction of many 
refpectable characters, fir induced the collection and arrange- 
ment of the fubfequent declarations. They have been almoft 
wholly tranfcribed from manufcript forms, which have been pre- 
ferved with veneration, and co'lected with fidelity, by the fir 
ornaments of the bench and the forum, in our own and the adja- 
cent States. By the offers of celebrated living counfel, the work 
has been perfected in many valuable forms, which have either 
received judicial decifions, or been approved by unqueitionable 
authority. 

The Editor therefore ventures to announce thefe declarations 
as correét and practical. By the kindnefs of a gentleman, equal- 
ly eminent for his erudition as a pleader, and precifion as counfel, 
the whole collection has been minutely infpected, and the errors of 
fucceffive manufcriptions corrected. In fine, the work, though 
more immediately applicable to the practice of New England, 
may be eonfidered as adapted by form, and qualified by author. 
ity, to invite the attention and meet the neceffities of every State 
in the Union. 

For the Rules and Cafes prefixed, the Editor is indebted to the 
voluntary generofity of the fame gentleman, who infpeéted the 
Declarations. Thefe rules, founded in cited authorities, and jl. 
luftrated by occafional references to our own ftatutes and adjudge 
ed cafes, forma valuable acquifition to the fcience of Pleading. 
The accuracy of the arrangement, and pertinency of the illuftra- 
tions, increafe our regret, thatthe author fhould withhold from 
the profeffion his other numerous refearches into the principles of 
jurifprudence.” 

The examination of the Rules in Declarations we defer toa 
future opportunity. We fhall confine ourfelves at prefent to the 
declarations under the heads of Account and Affimpfit. 


A chapter of “ Beginnings ot Declarations” is prefixed to the - 


Forms, calculated for inexperienced ftudents,in which the various 
modes of fuing by Prochein Ami, Guardian, Executor, Adminifiras 
tor, Adminiftrator wth the Will annexed, Admin.ftrvator de bonis non with 


the Will annexed, Ad niniftrator durante minori atate with the Will annex? 


ed, Affignee of a Bonkrupt, Idle Perfonunder Guardianfhip, and againft 
Adminiftrator, are preferibed. To the end of this chapter feveral 
notes are added, explaining the mode of practice, and quoting 
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rules of proceeding from books of authority. Notes of this nature, 
which are frequently found difperfed through the volume, are fer- 
viceable in many refpetts, by guiding the uninformed, 2rd point- 
ing out the difference of the practice, which prevails in our Courts 
of . Law, from that eftablifhed by the Englifh Common Law ; 
and in thefe notes many decifions of the Courts of this country re- 
lative to points in difpute are recorded. ‘This latter circumftance 
gives the Book a degree of value, beyond that of a collection of 
forms, as it is the only volume in this part of the country except- 
ing Sullivan’s Hittory of the Land Titles of Maflachufetts which 
contains any feports of the determination of our judges. We 
are forry however to add, that the reports of the decifions extend 
but little beyond the cafes determined in the county of Effex. 

Books of reports of the principal cafes determined by our Su- 
preme Courts in various parts of the country are very much 
wanted. ‘Till thefe are publifhed, it will be difficult to under- 
ftand what the law is in many cafes. We hepe fome gentleman, 
fenfible as we are of the neceflity of {uch publications, will oblige 
the public by colle&ting and printing thefe decifions. The new 
arrangement of our Supreme Court, and the prattice of referring 
all difficult queftions, which arife in any county to the decifion 
of the whole Court in Bofton, will render it eafy hereafter for 
gentlemen to report regularly all the determinations of our Judges 
upon thofe nice points, which affe& the rights or duties of the ci- 
tizens. 

As the aftion of Account has grown confiderably into difufe, 
there are but few forms under this head, felected and abridged 
principally from the Englifh Books. At the end of the chapter 
are fome common place directions and references. 

Forms of Declarations in Affumpfit occupy many pages. The 
nature of this action is fo extenfive, the great variety of promifes 
which are daily made and broken by mankind, require fuch di- 

rerfity of declaring upon the cafe, that the Editor feems to have 
thought it neceflary te multiply his forms to meet almoft every 
poffible caufe of action under this head. 

_ This chapter is prefixed by an account of the nature of the ac- 

on of Affumpfit, and its divifion into general and {pecial Aflump- 
res and a few conclufions of Declarations in Affumpfit by Admin- 
ifrator or Executor, Adminiftrator vs. Executor, Surviving Partner, 
and Adminifirator of Surviving Pariner vs. Adminifrator of Survi- 
wing Partner. 

As it may be a matter of much importance that the de- 
cifions of the Courts fhould be extenfively known, we fhall extract 
them, whenever we meet with them. 

In the 98th page is the following determination. ‘ Declara- 
tion for money had and received, to the Plaintiff’s ufe, in his capa- 
zity of Adminifirator, held good. Effex, November Term, 1787. 
Upon argument. 
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The forms under this head are collected with great judgment, 
and are generally correct and fafe. Without examining them 
minutely, we fhall proceed to collect for our readers the decifions 
of our courts upon feveral points related under this head, and 
then take our leave of the work for the prefent, premifing, howe- 
ver, that the collection of the forms in general has been made by 
a gentleman who feems well fkilled in the art of pleading, has 
difcovered much good fenfe, and general knowledge in the 
compilation, and conferred a great obligation upon the Students 
of Law by his judicious remarks, and ufeful direions. 

Inthe cafe of Newman v. Thomas, we are told (page 105) it 
was adjuged in the Supreme Judicial Court, June Term, 1780, 
“that the commander ofa privateer is ex-officio bailiff of all 
prizes to his owners and crew, and as fuch, accountable.” 

The following cafe and determination is reported in page 113. 

« 'T’, P. Wrote hisname ona piece of paper, and gave it to J. 
B. but no proof of the intent or of any connexion in bufinefs be- 
tween them, j. LD. made note on the other fide of the paper, in 
thefe words : 

‘ Botton, April 18, 1796, for value reccived I promife to pay to 
J. S. or order, 1843 dollars, on demand with intereft. } ey 

May 16, 1796, J. S. received 450 dollars, te cents, of J. B. in 
part of the note, and indorfed this fum on it. 

J. S. then got a writing in thefe words, over the name of T. 
P. to wit, ¢ In confideration of the fubfillinmg connexion., between 
me and my fon-in-law, J. B. I promife and engage to guarantee 
the payment of the contents of the within note, on demand,” and 
then fued T. P. declared on his promife, ftating it, and the note, 
ingthe declaration, but did not aver any demand on J. B. or noe 
tttetoT.P. In two trials the S. J. C. held T. P. was liable, and 
that J. S. had aright foto fill his endorfement, fo as to make T. 
P. a common endorfer of a note, with the rights and obligations 
ef fuch, or a guarrantor, warrantor, or furety, liable in the firft ine 
ftance, and in all events, as a joint and feveral promifor would be. 
Hen. Black. 313. Doug]. 514. Imp. 414. S. J.C. 1801. Eaftern 
Circuit.’ ) 

In page 121 it is faid, that, “ Though in the cafe of Pierce 
vs. McIntire, and in fome other cafes it was formerly holden here 
that the maker of a note might give in evidence againft the in- 
dorfee the want of confideration, or payment to the payee not in- 
dorfed, confidering there the note folely on the ground of a cone 
trad; yet in a latter cafe, in York, Lord Mansfield’s principle 
was adopted, and a contrary decifion was had.” 

The decifions in the cafe of Wellman vs. Gray are reported in 
page 125. The Captain, who was owner, and now Plf, had 
purchafed the veflel after capture, condemnation and at a public fale, 
and there had been no abandonment. The queftions were if this 
was 2 total or partial /ofs, and if in cafe it fhould be adjudged a 
total lois, whether an abandonment was neceflary. The court 
Vox. II. Dd 
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determined that this was 2 total lofs, and the captain had the fame 
right to purchafe as any other perfon, and that in a lofi ab/olutely 
total in its own naiure, no abandonment was neceflary. becaufe 
abandonment ex vi termini, fuppofe fomething recoverable, S. J. 
C. 1799.” 

In page 154 there is a declaration on a written agreement for 
not delivering hats. The Defendant contracted to pay and deli- 
ver tothe Plaintiff a certain number of hats of different kinds, 
one eighth part of all the hats and different forts, to be paid and 
delivered every three months. “ It was objected in arreft of 
judgment, in this cafe, that the action was brought too foon, and 
could not be, till all.the payments became due, dy the terms of the 
contraG. But the Court overruled the objection, and held it ana- 
logous to a note for the payment of money by inftalments, where 
an action may be brought afterthe fir inftalment becomes due.’’ 

We fhall conclude for the prefent with this fingle remark, that 
moft of thefe declarations have already been repeatedly tried, and 
that they are the produétions of our moft famous Pleaders, Pyn- 
chon, Parfons, Sewall,F. Dana, R.Dana, Dane, Thacher, J. Quin- 
cy, Trowbridge, Bradbury, Read, Bourne, Lowell, and others. 


Articre ll, The Peafants Fete: a Rural Poem. With Mifcella- 
neous Poems. By William Holloway. Bofton. Sprague. 1802. 


IT is to be regretted that the love of lucre fo powerfully rules 
in the minds of our countrymen, as to prevent them from attend- 
ing to any purfuit, however advantageous to the individual or be- 
neficial to the community, which does not promife immediate 
emolument. From this caufe the literature of our country has 
been much neglected, and there would be a great dearth of ele- 
gant amufement and refined pleafure in this*part of the world 
did not our Printers judicioufly fele& and re-print thofe ufeful 
and excellent publications which adorn a foreign chime. By this 
means we are prefented with the works of Shakefpeare, Milton, 
and Goldfmith, Hume, Gibben, and Robertfon, Addifon, M‘Ken- 
zie, and Jobnfon, and all thofe European publications which 
amufe, inftrué& and improve. Our Bookfellers indeed have been 
as attentive to the productions of Britifh genius, as the patrons 
themfelves of Britifh authors. The American prefles teemed 
with the poetical labours of Darwin, Burns and Bloomfield, be- 
fore thofe authors were fully known in their own country. Nor 
has the merit of Holloway been overlooked. 

The Peafant’s Fate, of this author, is one of thofe Poems which 
pleafe by its rural fimplicity. It holds a middle rank between 
the deferted Village of Goldfmith, and the Farmer’s Boy of 
Bloomfield. With the elegant verfification of the former, it has 
the fimple charms of the latter. Though it defcribes the unfor- 
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eunate fate of the Peafantry of Englard, it will intereft the fenfi- 
bility of every American reader. The epifodes are natural and 
affecting, the fentiment patriotic and humane. Indeed the ftile 
verfification, and turn of thought in this poem often reminded 
us of the finilhed verie of Rogers, and while contrafting the for- 
mer fituation of the peafantry of England and the prefent, and 
defcribing the early {cenes of life, the author introduces paflages 
which would not difcredit the “ Pleafures of Memory,’ of that 
writer. 

Though the general caft of the Poem is fentimental and me- 
lancholy, the author occafionally feels a virtuous indignatton at 
modern degeneracy. The following paflage, which occurs after 
a defcription of the offspring ef an ancent farmer, may be addu- 
ced as an inftance. 


© Unlike the modern Farmer’s daughters they— 

For whom the alter’d manfion rifles gay, 

Divelted of the ruftic fcenery round 

While fhrubs exotic form the verdant bound, 

Or Chinefe rails, at modifh diftance keep 

The lowing heifer and the nibbling fheep : 

Thefe, who purloin their brighteft charms from art, 
And icorn what Nature’s fimple rules impart, 
Who thine at effene’d ball, or crowded play, 

But faint at fragrance of the clover hay ;— 
Torture French idioms, or, perforce, afpire, 

With well-curv’d hand, to {trike the founding wire ; 
Hear with difguft the fkylark’s trembling throat, 
Or darkling nightingale’s melodious note ;— 
Taught to deipife the humble houfehold trade, 

For daubing land{capes, or the fond parade 

Of {pinning ienieleis fonnets to the Nine— 

A taik more vain, more profitleis than mine. 


The following is’a beautiful paffage defcribing the former 
fituation of the Smith, and the fad change in the circnmitances 
of the peafantry. 


‘ Beneath yon elders, furr’d with black’ning fmoke, 
The finewy Smith, with many a labour’d ftroke, 
His clinking anvil plied, in fhed obfcure, 

And truant ichoolboys loiter’d round the door. 
There would the {wains, on wintry eve, retire, 

To warm their limbs, and blow the rumbling fire ; 
While various tales their proffer’d toil repaid, 
And vait improvement to the mind convey’d ; 
For much of life th’ experienced fage had {een, 

In peace and war, fince royal Anne was queen ; 
And much, of fights and thipwrecks fad, he told— 
Of burning mountains and of Scythian cold— 

Of ipectre forms, that haunt the convent’s gloom 
Or fiends that glare around the murderer’s tomb { 
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In page 2oth the miferies of monopoly are well depicted. 






Review. 
But now the fledge, the file, no more refounds ; 
No more the piov zhboy; from the neighb’ring grounds, 
At evening, trudges with the blunted fhare, 
Or broken traces, to receive repair, 
Poor ftumbling Ball no more fhall thither plod, 
And dozing wait, in patience, to be fhod, 
The fertile lawn, of idiy-pamper’d fteeds, 
A ufelefs race, for falfe ambition, breeds. 
‘The fallow lands, where cheerful peafants earn’d 
Their weekly bread, to proud plantatations turn’d, 
Forget to yield their auburn crops of grain, 
That fill’d the petty farmer’s early wain, 
When, on his ambling nag, he took his round, 
With flaggon to the tatter’d faddle bound, 
Replenifh’d well with hearty home-brew’d ale, 
The toil contending reapers to regale. 
Now into one a hundred fields are thrown, 
Their tenants banifh’d, and their pleafures flown ; . 
To crowded towns, the poor mechanic ftrays, 
‘To {pend the fickly evening of his days; 

r hoftile Ben or boit’rous feas, he proves— 

haplefs exile from the f{cenes he loves ; 

While Recollection ever to his mind 
Prefents thofe comforts he has left behind.’ 





















































* In genial climes, where fofter feafons reign 
Amid the bofom of the placid main, 
Where never commerce nor the Arts deign’d {mile 
On the rude natives ot fome lenely ifle, 
Well might the wood, the cave, or clift afford 
Sufficient fheiter to the wand’ring hoard ; 
But in this land of elegance and cafe, 
Where all that fweetens life confpires to pleafe, 
Can poliil’d man, behold his fellows pine, 
In fcenes like thefe,—and every joy refign ?— 
Beneath the torturing paffions’ cruel ftrife, 
To languifh out the poor remains of life ? 
Oh, happy land! ere Luxury Jearnt to roam, 
In queit of pleafures, better fought at home, 
Where Heav’n, impartial, {preads her bleflings wide, 
Nor, captious, fets her meaneft fons afide ; 
Say,—do the purple borders of the Rhine, 
Or Arno’s fides with brighter fruitage fhine, 
Than thine own vales ?—-Hefperian vineyards fair 
Boalt frefher ftreams, or breath a purer air? 
What tho’ the Ganges’ hallow’d tide be roll’d 
O’er rocks of diamonds, and o’er fands of gold,— 
Tho’ ancient Nile, with fructifying waves, 
An earthly paradife unfailing laves ; 
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Behold our fields, with glorious harvefts crown’d, 
Voluptuous meads, where fat’ning herds abound ; 
Thofe plains, where Pan his fleecy charge attends, 
The countlefs itores that rich Pomona fends : 
Then fay,—thall ALbion envy other climes, ° 
Or mourn inglorious, her degenerate times ? 
Yes—mourn fhe muit! For, lo! a venal band 
On Nature’s bounty lay the griping hand, 

Wrelt from the poor the patrimonial cot, 

His paddock add to their fuperfluous lot, 

Meanly dependent, bid him feek his bread, 
While, Timur-like, their vaffal down they tread, 
Fruftrate the fcheme wife Providence has plann’d, 
And half depopulate their native land !’ 


In the 30th page there isa fine contraft of the Peafant’s form. 


¢r fate with the prefent condition of that clafs of the community, 








“Nor you,—who, mid the difipated round 
Of college lore, have trodden claflic ground, 
Puriu’d by pedant feourge thro’ Lily’s rules, 
And all the thorny lab’rinths of the f{chools,— 
Deipiie the truths the Mule delights to tell, 
Fiow in thofe woods the Sciences would dwell, 
On Nature’s boiom nurs’d, by Genius taught, 
By Perieverance to perfection brought: . 
In ihades obfcure, where ne’er the voice of Fame 
Blandjfh’d the peaiant’s unfufpected name, 
The fire with joy his hopeful boys beheld, 
Jn many an art beyond their feliows fkill’d 
No idle tervals of time they knew, 
Wor unimprov’d one heedleis moment flew, 
In fimple pfalmody they own’d no peer, 
And oft would chaunt with voices {trong and clear, 
The loftier anthem, thro’ the toilfome day, 
With variation fweet, a heav’nly lay ; 
Conflant at church, they led the village quire, 
Where facred mutfic fet the foul on fire ; 
And well they knew to touch the breathing reed 
To gayer notes, which {prightly dances lead, 
Beneath the fycamore’s toft, ruftling fhade, 
When firft the moon lights up the length’ning glade, 
Shows meads, and ftreams, in mildeft beauties drefs’d 
And the young heart leaps lightly in the breatt. 
In darkfome nights, when all the vales were fill, 
Their flute was heard, along the neighb’ring hill, 
In concert with the attic minftrel’s ftrain, 
Expreflive of her gentle bofom’s pain. 
E’en from the hour, that gives their frugal meal, 
Some little portion fedulous, they fteal, 
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When Cocker’s rules their ftudious minds engage, 
Rude chalk their pencil, the broad bill their pagey 
With various, hafty ftatements, {cribbled o’er, 
Till the bright furface would contain no more : 
he ignorant heard, with wonderment profound, 
ow many grains would girt the globe around ; 
How many hours in one long age appear, 
Fiow many minutes conflitute the year. 
Oft fketch’d in outline, ruftic land{capes rofe, 
And hills and vales their various views difclofe ; 
Scenes rudely wild, of compofition new, 
Devoid of art, and ftill to nature true. 
Thus paft the day ; and when the ev’ning gale 
Difpers’d the black clouds, failing down the dale, 
And, from the bright’ning weft, a yellow ray 
Struck, lightly twinkling, on the dripping {pray, 
They left their fhed, and on the homeward road 
Purfu’d their courfe, beneath the ruftling load 
Of wither’d branches, doom’d to rein{fpire 
Their fhiv’ring limbs, and hezp the crackling fire. 
Impatient, peeping from the reftlefs door, 
The waiting infants ev’ry name implore ; 7 
The firft fight caught, they run, they leap, they fly ; 
Awaken’d raptures dance im every eye, 
Coateniious noife and tumult fill the place, 
To fnatch the hand, or fhare the firft embrace ; _ 
And round the hearth, from cares and anguith free, 
Each claims a right to climb the envied kaee. 
O ftate of tranfport! honeft and fincere, 
Unmix’d with pangs that prouder bofoms bear, 
By trigid forms of etiquette uncheck’d, 
Undam:p’d by fortune, or the world’s negle& ! 
Warm, thro’ each bofom, flows the genial tude, 
By Gratitude’s unfailing fount fupplied. 
‘To Him, the author of confumate good, 
For needful raiment, and for daily Bod. 
Well, if fuch happinefs could long endure, 
By change unfhakep, and from ills fecure ! 
But foon the hour of focial blifs muft glide, 
Like airy dreams, when day-fpring bluthes wide ; 
Here, when a few fhort years have run their round 
No longer fhall this cheerful group be found, 
The family, difpers’d in various climes, 
Shall tell the tale, and mourn the alter’d times ! 
The hardy youth, that, in the brumal morn, 
Amid the woodlands, heard the early horn, 
Alternate twanging, aid the mingled founds 
Of dafhing fportfmen, and of deep-mouth’d hounds ; 
That roy’d in ipring, ’neath arching trees unfeen, 
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When Flora veil’d in purple veft the green. 
And like the tranquil ether was his foul, 
O’er which no dark’ning clouds were known to roll,—~ 
Torn from his home, mutt feel each bofom pain, 
Scale the white billows of the roaring main, 
Or,—loft his native peace,—in fields afar, 
Learn the dettructive trade of iron war.’ 


The Epifode of Reuben and Jenny is extremely affecting; we 
regret our limits will not permit us to prefent our readers this pa- 
thetic tale. It is a finely drawn picture of the ftate of the pea- 
fantry in England during the laft war. 


The author in this Poem fometimes refembles Gold{mith, fome- 
times Rogers, fometimes Bloomfield. 

The Qyaker’s Wood is “ a tale of rural life—a tale of woes,’” 
written with much fimplicity and pathos. 

The other mifcellaneous Poems are of a fimilar nature. 

Tho’ we have found many pleafing paflages in the Book be- 
fore us, we do not think that the author will derive much credit 
fromit. He feems to have written it very haftily, and ufhered 
it into the world before it had received correction. From the in- 
dications of genius, however, which are vifible in many parts of 
the poem, we think the name of Holloway will receive an honor- 
able place on the lift of Britifh Peets. 


Arricre III. Cheap Repofitory Trads ; Entertaining, Moral, and 
Religious. Bofton. Lincoln. 1802. 


THE original publication of thefe Tracts was commenced in 
England with the laudable defign of amending the morals of the 
lower clafs of people, by illuftrating, in familiar inftances, the un- 
happy effects of a vicious courfe of life, and the pleafures refult- 
ing from the practice of induftry and virtue. For the republi- 
cation of them in our country we are indebted to two reverend 
Gentlemen, whofe recommendation and influence have contribu- 
ted to the increafe of thofe good effects, which the Tracts were 
intended to produce. 

In the addrefs to the public, we are informed, that Mifs 
Hannah Moore was a principal perfon engaged in the work, 
and is the author of feveral of the tracts. 

The publication of the work is now completed in Eight num 
bers, conftituting Two volumes 12 mo, of about 350 pages. 

We extract the Story of the Happy Waterman at the clofe of 
the firft volume as a ifpecimen of the manner, in which thefe 
tracts are written. 


‘A GENTLEMAN and lady, walking on the banks of the ri- 
ver Thames, fpied a fimall ferry-boat with a neatly drefled We- 
terman rowing towards them ; on his nearer approach, they read 
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onthe ftern of his boat, these words, Tat Harry Wavrrantat, 
Without taking any notice of it, they determined to enter into 
converfation with him, and inquiring into his fitnation in life, 
they found that he had a wife and five children, and Bip ported 
alfo an old father and mother-in-law by his own labcur. The 
gentleman and lady were upon this ftill more furprifed at the ti- 
tle he had given himfelf, and faid, ¢ my friend, if this is your 
fituation, how is it that you call yourfelf the happy Waterman :? 
I can ennty explain this to your fatisfaction,’ anfwered the 
young man, ‘ if you will g've me leave; and they defiring him 
to proceed, he {poke as follows: ” I have obferved that onr 

reateft bleflings in life are often looked upon as the greateit di- 
{treffes, and are, in fact, made fuch by means of impr “dent cone 
duct. My father and mother died a few years ago, and lefta 
large family ; my father was a waterman, and I was hisafhiftant, 
in the man agement of a ferry boat, by which he fupported his 
family ; on his death, it was neceflary (in order to pay his juft 
debts) to fell our boat! I parted from it—even with tears—but 
the diftrefs that I felt fpurred me on to induftry, for I faid, I will 
ufe every kind of diligence to purchafe my boat baék again. I 
went to the perfon who had bought it, and told him my “defien.; 
he had given five guineas for it, ‘but told me, as I was once the 
owner, that I fhould have it whenever I could ratfe five pounds. 
‘ Shall the boat be mine again !’ faid I; my heart bounded at 
the thought ! 

‘Twas at.this time married to a good young woman, and we 
lived in a neighbouring cottage ; fhe was young, healthy, and 
induftrious, and fo was I, and we loved one another.— What 
might we not undertake? My father ufed to fay to me, ‘ Al- 
ways do what is right; labour diligently, and fpend your money 

carefully ; and God will blefs your ftore.? We treafured up 
thefe rules, and determined to try the truth ofthem. My wife 
had long chiefly fupported two aged parents: I loved them as 
my own—and the defire of contributing to their fupport, was an 
additional fpur to my endeavours to repurchafe the boat. I en- 
tered myfelf asa daily labourer, in the garden of our fquire : and 
my wife was called occafionally to perform fome fervices at the 
houfe, and employed herfelf in needle work, {pinning or knitting 
at home ; not a moment in the day was fuffered to pafs unem- 
ployed—we e {pared for ourfelves, and furnifhed all the comforts 
we could, to the poor about us—and every week we droped 2 
Little overplus into a fairing box—to buy the soar. If any accie 
dent or charity brought us an additional fhilling, we did not en- 
Jarge our expenfe, but kept it for the boat!) The more care we 
took, the more comfortable we felt, for we were the nearer the 
poffeflion of our little boat. “Our labour was lightened, by our 
looking forward to the attainment of our withes. Our family in- 
ceed increafed, but with it our friends increafed alfo, for the clean- 
liuefs and frugality which furnifhed our cottage, and the content 
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and cheerfulnefs that appeared in it, drew the notice of our rich 
neighbours ; of my matter and miftrefs particularly, whofe rule 
was to aflift the induftrious, but not to encourage the idle. They 
did not approve of giving money to the poor ; but in cold win- 
ters, or dear times, allowed us to buy things at a cheaper rate t 
this was money to us, for when we counted our little cafh for the 
week’s marketing, all that was faved to us by our tickets to purs 
chafe things at reduced prices, went into our “ little box.” If my 
children got a penny at {chool for a reward, to buy gingerbread, 
they brought it home, they faid to help buy the soat—for they 
would have no gingerbread till daddy had got his boat again !— 
Thus from time to time our little ftore infenfibly increafed, till 
one pound only was wanting of the five, when the following acci+ 
dent happened. 

‘ Coming home one evening from my work, I faw in the road 
a {mall pocket-book ; on opening it, I found a bank note of 1ol. 
which i ceapaann 4 belonged to my mafter, for his name was 
upon it, and I had alfo feen him paffing that way in the evening s 
it being too late, however, to return to the houfe, I went on my 
way. WhenI told my family of the accident, the little ones were 
throwminto a tranfport of joy. * My dears, faid I, what is the 
matter” ‘ Oh daddy, the soat! the soar! we may now have 
two or three boats! I checked them by my looks, and afked, 
them if they recollected whofe money that was? they faid 
© yours, as you found it.’ I reminded them that I was not the 
real owner, and bid them think how they would all feel, fuppo- 
fing a ftranger was to take our box of money, if I fhould happen 
to drop it on the day I went to buy backthe boat. This thought 
had the effect on their young minds that I defired; they were 
filent and pale with the reprefentation of fuch a difafter, and I beg- 
ged it might be a leffon to them never to aH the golden rule of 
* doing as they would with others to do by them;’ for by attention 
to this certain guide, no one would ever do wrong to another. L 
alfo took this opportunity to explain to them, that the poffeffion 
of the boat by difhoneft means would never anfwer, fince we 
could not expect the blefling of Gop upon bad deeds. 

‘To go on with my ftory:—The next morning I put the 
pocket-book into my bofom, and went to my work, intending as 
foon as the family rofe to give it to my mafter, but what were 
my feelings, when, on Radthine in my bofom, it wasno where to 
be found! I hafted back along the road I came, looked dili- 
gently all the way, but in vain ! there were no traces of any fuch 
things.—I would not return into my cottage becaufe I wifhed to 
fave my family the pain I felt, and in the hope of ftill recovering 
the book, I went to my work, following another path which I re« 
collected I had alfo gone by ; on my return tothe garden gate, I 
was accofted by the gardener, who, ina threatening tone, told me 
I was fufpected ; that our mafter had loft a pocket-book, defcri- 
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bing what I had found, and that I being the only man abfent from 
the garden ar the hour of work, the reft of the men alfo denying 
that they had feen any fuch thing, there was every reafon to co ne 
clude that I muft have got it. Before I could anfwer, my di treif- 
ed countenance confirmed the fufpicion ; and another fervant co- 
ming up, faid I was detected, forthata perfon had been fent to my 
honfe, and that my wife and family had owned it ail, and had de- 
feribed the pocket book. Itold them the real fact, but it feemed 
to every one unlikely to be true; every circumltance was againi{t 
me, and (my heart trembles to look back upon it) I was arrefted 
and hurried away to prifon! I protefted my innocence, but I did 
not wonder that I gained no credit. Great gricf now oppreffed 
my heart ; my poor wife, my dear children, and my gray headed 
parents, were all at once plunged into want and maikety, inftead of 
the eafe and happinefs which we were expecting ; for we were jut 
arriving at the height of our earthly wifhes. I had, however, one 
confolation left—that I knew J was innocent ; and I trufted that by 
* perfevering in honefty,’ all might come right at laft. My reto- 
lution was, as I had certainly been the caufe, though without any 
defign, of the fecond lofs of the property, that T would offer, 
(alas! ) the whole of our little ftore, to make it good as far as in 
my power ! and I fent for my wife, to give her this fad commiffion ; 
but fhe informed me that éven this facrifice could be of no avail, 
‘for’ faid fhe, ‘my matter has been at the cottage, when I told him 
freely how you had found the note, but unfortunately had loft it 
again; and Iadded, that I was fure both I and my hufband 
would make the beft return in our power ; after which I produced 
our little fairing-box, and begged him to accept the contents, which 
had been fo long railing, as all we had to offer :’ but, fir, faid the 
Waterman, conceive my agony, when fhe added, that my mafter 
angrily refufed, faying, that our being in poffeffion of all that mo- 
ney, was of itfelf the cleareft proof of 1 my guilt. for it was tmpof- 
fible, with my large family, and no greater opportunities than my 
neighbours, that I could come honeftly by fach a fum ; therefore 
he was determined to keep me in jail till I fhould pay the whole, 
My unhappinefs was very piste however my mind by degrees 
began to be more ely, for I grew confident that I fhould not truft 
in Gon and my own innocence in vain :—and fo it happened : — 
one of my fellow- -lahourers proved to be the perfon, who had pick- 
ed up the note after [ had dropt it, having come a few minutes af- 
ter me along the fame road to his work, and hearing that the fuf- 
picion had fallen altogether upon me, he was tempted to turn the 
accident to his own advantage, and conceal the property ; which 


having kept in his own box for a few weeks, till he thought no fui- 
picion would reft upon him, he went and offered the note for 
change, and being then fufpected, my matter had him taken up, 
and ¢ was releafed. 

‘ The fecond change ‘from fo much mifery to happinefs was al- 
My mafter fent for me, 
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| expreifions of concern for what had paffed, made me give him 


an account of the means by which I had colleéted the little fund, 
that fixed his fufpicions fo frongly uponme. I accordingly related 
the hitory of itas I have now done; and when I came to that 
part, where I checked my children for their inconfiderate joy, on 
their finding the note, he rofe, with much kindnels in his looks, 
and putting the bank bill into my hand, he faid, ‘take it! the 
bank note fhall be theirs. It is the beft and only return I can 
make you, asa juit reward of your honelly; and it will be a fub- 
ftantial proof to your children of the goodnefs of your infructions 
—for they willthus early fee and feel the benefit of honefty and 
virtue !? 

‘This kind and worthy gentleman interefted himfelf much ia 
the purchafe of my boat, which in lefs than a week, I was in full 
poflefiion of. The remainder of my malters bounty, and the 
additional advantage of the ferry, has placed me in comfortable 
circumftances, which I humbly truft God will continue to us, as 
long as we continue our labour and honeft diligence ; and [ can 
fay from my long experience, that the fruit of our own induitr 
is always {weeteft. 1 have now allio the pleafure of being able to 
help others, for when a rich paflenger takes my ferry, as my ftory 
is well known in the netghbourhood, he often gives me more than 
my fare, which enables me tu let the next poor perfon go over for 
half price.’ 

The jady and gentleman were extremcly pleafed with the 
Waterman’s flory, and willingly joined in calling him the Happy 
Waterman. 'Yhey pafled over in his ferry-boat for the fake of ma- 
king hima handfome prefent. And from this time, becoming 
acguainted with his family, they did them every fervice in their 
power, giving books and fchooling to the little ones, and every 
comfort to the old father and mother-in-law as lone as they furvi- 
ved. They were very defirous of knowing what became of the 
unfortunate fellow-labourer, who had to dreadfully goneatide from 
the principles of honefly, and they learnt that he was, after a fhort 
imprifonment, fet at liberty by his matter, at the earneft entrea. 
ty of the honeft Waterman, as hq {aid it was partly through his 
careleffnefs in lofing the note that the temptation had fallen in his 
fellow labourer’s way ; he had moreover a very large family, 
his matter alo was fo good as to confider that he was a man who 
had not been blefled with a good education in his youth, fo that 
having little fear of God before his eyes, and having a great temp- 
tation in his way, he had been the more eafily led to commit this 
very wicked action, by which he would have enriched himfelf at 
the expenfe of aninnocent man. I havea great pleafure in adding, 
that the thought of what he had done, together with the generofity 
of the Watermon, had fo {trong an etteé& upon this poor fellow, 
that he afterwards had it written upon his cottage door,—Do as 
YOU WOULD BE DONE unTO. And he hath reiolved to follow this 
rule hin:ieli in future, and hath alfo taught it to all his childreng 
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indeed, it became a rule well known over the whole parifh, for eves 
ry little child having been informed of this ftory, was told that he 
ought to confider before he did any action, whether he would like 
his brother, or fitter, or {chool-fellow, to do the fame by him; and 
if not that the action vas wrong, and not to be done, let the pro- 
fit beever fo great. Surely, then, thofe who have lived long, and 
feen much of life, and have had much religious inftruétion alfo, 
fhould never depart from this fimple and certain rule. And itis 
the jame to all ranks—it requires neither learning nor abilities to 
do as you would be done unto,’ nor can any ftation, however 
great, no nor any circumftances, however trying, excufe men from 
giving their conftant attention to this Gotpen Rue.” 


In feveral of the Numbers there are Tales and other pieces ia 
Verfe. The following may ferve as a fpecimen. 


s* As at their work two Weavers fat, 
Beguiling time with friendly chat ; 
They touch’d upon the price of meat, 
So high, a weaver {carce could eat. 


¢ What with my brats and fickly wife,’ 
Quoth Dick, ¢ I’m almoft tir’d of life ; 
So hard my work, fo poor my fare, 
?Tis more than mortal man can bear. 


¢ How glorious is the rich man’s ftate ! 
“ His houle fo tine ! his wealth fo great ! 

Heaven is unjuft you mutt agree, 

Why all to him? Why none to me? 


¢ In {pite of what the fcripture teaches, 
In fpite of all the Parfon preaches, 

This world (indeed I’ve thought fo long) 
Is rul’d, methinks, extremely wrong. 


¢ Where’er I look, howe’er I range, 
?Tis all confus’d, and hard, and ftrange ; 
The good are troubled and opprefs’d, 
And all the wicked are the blefs’d.’ 


uath John, ¢ Our ign’rance is the caufe 
Why thus we blame our Maker’s laws ; 
Parts of his ways alone we know, 
?Tis all that man can fee below. 


* See’{t thou that carpet, not half done, 
Which thou, dear Dick, haft well begun ? 
Behold the wild confufion there, 

So rude the mafs it makes one ftare ! 


¢ A ftranger, ign’rant of the trade, 

Wou’d fay no meaning’s there convey’d ; 
For where’sthe middle, where’s the border ? 
Thy carpet now is all diforder.’ 
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aoth Dick, ‘ My work is yet in bits, 
But {till in every part it fits ; 
Betides you reafon like a lout, 
Why, man, that Carpet’s infide out. 


Says John, * Thou fay’& the thing I mean, 
And now I hope to cure thy fpleen ; 

This world, which clouds thy foul with doubt, 
ds but a carpet infide out. 


* As when we view thefe fhreds and ends, 
We know not what the whole intends ; 
So when on earth things look but odd, 
They’re working ftill {ome {cheme of God, 
‘ No plan, no pattern can we trace, 

All wants proportion, truth, and grace ; 
The motly mixture we deride, ~ 

Nor fee the beauteous upper fide. 

‘ But when we reach that world of light, 
And view thofe works of God aright ; 
Then fhall we fee the whole defign, 

And own the Workman is divine. ‘ 


What now feem random ftrokes, will there 
All order and defign appear ; 

Then {hall we praife what here we fpurn’d, 
For then the Carpet fall be turn’d. 


€ Thou’rt right,’ quoth Dick, ‘ no more I’ll grumble 
That this fad world’s fo ftrange a jumble ; 
My impious doubts are put to flight, 
Yor my own Carpet fets me right,’ 


We recommend thefe Traésto all Heads of Families, who 
have children or fervants. Much excellent morality and found 
advice relative to conduét in life is contained in them ; and as 
they are narrative and entertaining, they arreft the attention and 
inftruct the minds of the young and theignorent. ‘They will 
pleafe, and, we have no doubt, in many inftances, reform. 


Arricie lV. Candid Reafons for renouncing the Principles of Antipes 
dobaptifm. Alfo, an Apendix, containing a fhort Method with the 
Baptifts. By Peter Edwards, Several years Pafor of a Baptift 
Church, at Portfea, Hants. Bolton. Bingham. 1803. 


HAVING attentively perufed this volume, and made fome 
voluminous remarks, we difcovered when we arrived at the end 
of the Book, that it contained a criticifm upon itfelf, written by 
the Englith Reviewers of Religious Publications, gentlemen 
much more competent to the examination of theological works of 
controverfy. As this criticifm is concife and comprehenfive, it 

e doubtlefs will be as ferviceable to our readers, as any obfervae 
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vations of ours could be. We therefore extraét it and take our 
leave of the work. : 


“IT is perhaps impoflible to review a book of a controverfial 
nature, without giving offence to one fide or other of the queftion 
—even though the greatelt care may be taken to offend neither : 
And befides, it is more than probable, that an honett reviewer 
may have an opinion of his own on the fubject. However, keep- 
ing that out of fight, as far as poffible, we fhall endeavuur to 
give a juft reprefentation of the reafons here afligned for renoun- 
cing the principles of Antipedobaptifm. The writer feems to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the nature and extent of his fubject, 
andto have a clear view of all the confequences that may arife 
from the various arguments urged either for or againft infant 
baptifm : and has certainly given a new turn to the controveily, 
while he has brought forward fome new, and much important 
matter, in fuch a form, as undoubtedly calls for the very ferious 
attention of thofe gentlemen who oppofe infant baptifm. He 
writes with great perfpicuity, and reafons with much force, and 
with no little effect. He fairly ftates thofe interefting points, 
which are equally admitted on both fides,—fuch as thefe ; that 
the baptifm of believing adults is right and proper—that every 
individual, who believes, may and ought to be baptized—that 
infants are not capable of believing. ‘The queftion then is not 
concerning the baptifm of adu/ts, nor the baptifm of believers, nor 
yet whether infants are cupable of faith ; for in thefe matters all are 
agreed; but the queftion is folely this, Are infants to be baptized, 
or not ? 

That our common readers, for whofe benefit we chiefly write, 
may underftand this ftatement of the fubjecé, and our author’s 
mode of reafoning, we fhall fet before them the following f{peci- 
gnen. 

The Baptifts fay, The Scriptures require faith and repentance 
in order to baptifm. Mr. Edwards fays, Granted freely. The 
Baptifts affirm, that infants have not faith or repentance. Mr. 
Edwards anfwers, Granted freely. The Baptifts then urge, that 
‘infants, therefore, are notyproper fubjeéts of baptifm. Mr. Ed- 
wards denies this affertion and rejeéts it, becaufe no one ever ur- 
ged baptifm on the faith of infants, and becaufe the faith of in- 
fants enters not at all into the queftion: And, were it neceflary, 
Mr. Edwards would further illu{trate the fubjedt, ia the following 
manner :-—The Baptiits attack the Jews, and fay, The Scriptures 
required faith in order to circumcifion. ‘The Jew anfwers, Grant- 
‘ed freely. Then the Baptifts fay, But male infants of eight days 
old had no faith. The Jew anfwers again, Granted freely. ‘T’he 
Baptilts then go on, and fay, Male imfants of eight days old, 
therefore, were not proper fubjeéts of circumcifion. "The Jew an- 
fwers with ardour, and juftly too ; I deny that affertion, becaufe 
none ever refted circumeifion on the faith of an infanteight days 
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éld, nor does the faith of infants at all enter into the quef 
tion. Here then it evidently appears, that, if neither circumci- 
fion nor baptifm was ever grounded on the faith of infants, the 
arguments for or againft the right of infants to thefe ordinances 
muft be drawn from fources that have nothing to do with their 
faith. 

The queftion therefore is, Are infants to be baptized, or not ? 
The Baptifts fay, No ; and then affign their reafons ; all of which 
Mr. Edwards reduces to two: Firlt, That @ perfon, who has a 
right to a poffitive inflitute, muff beexpre/sly mentioned as having thatright, 
but infants are not fo mentioned, and therefore have not that right. This 
argument Mr. Edward confiders as a mere aflumption ;—as not 
allowed by any clafs of men,—nor owned by the Baptifts them- 
felves, as of any real force, in admitting women to the Lord’s 
Supper. Here fome things are introduced, refpeéting the contro- 
verfy as managed by Mr. Booth, which certainly require an ex« 
plicit anfwer. 

Their fecond argument is,—That the Scriptures require faith and 
repentance as requifite to baptifm ; but as infants cannot have thefe, they 
are not proper fubjeds of baptifm. ‘That faith and repentance are re- 
quired, in order to baptifm, Mr. Edwards allows; but “ I afk,’® 
fays he, * of whom? The anfwer muft be—Of adults; for the 
Scriptures never require them of infants, in order to any thing. 
The argument then will be this—The Scriptures require faith 
and repentance of adults, in order to baptifm. Now, you fee, 
infants are gone ; they have nothing to do with the argument.’” 
Then Mr. Edwards goes on to fhow that the argument is alto- 
gether fallacious, and points out wherein its fallacy confifts ; and 
this we think, he has completely done, whether he fupports his 
main hypothefis or not. The whole force of the argument, and 
its confequences, he expreffes in a few words: “ Infants,” fay 
the Baptilts, * muft not be baptized, beeaufe infants have not 
faith. * He that believeth, and is baptized, fhall be faved.’ Some- 
thing is faid of baptifm that cannot agree to infants ;—faith goes 
before baptifm ; and as none but adults are capable of believing, — 
fo no other are capable of baptifm.” But * If infants muft not 
be baptized,” fays Mr. Edwards, “ becaufe fomething is faid of 
baptifm which does not agree to infants ; then, by the fame rule, 
infants muf{t not be faved, becaufe fomething is faid of falvation 
which does net agree to infants. As none but adults are capa- 
ble of believing, fo (by the argument of the Baptifts) none but 
adults are capable of falvation : For—he that believeth not, fhall 
be damned.” But the whole of Mr. Edwards’ reafoning, on this 
point, merits all attention. 

However, the queition ftill remains, Are infants to be bapti- 
zed ? Mr. Edwards fays, yes ; and afligns the following reafons : 
Firft, God has conftituted, in his church, the memberihtp of in- 
fants, and admitted them to it by a.religious rite. This isfhown 
at large from the Jewith difpenfation ; and it is granted by the 
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Baptilts themifelves, that infant children were admitted members 
of the Jewifh Church. Next, The church memberthip of infants 
was never fet afide; either by the authority of God, or of infpired 
men ; but continues in full force, under the fané&tion of God, to 
the prefent day. This Mr. Edwards proves by a variety of clear 
and authentic arguments, which will both inftru& and entertain 
the reader ; while he will find that the right of infants, in this re« 
{pect, under the Chriftian difpenfation, is acknowledged both by 
our Lord and his Apoftles:; And to talk of their exclufion, with- 
out exprefs and pofitive language, would be vety abfurd indeed 
in a cafe, where fo much ftrefs is laid upon pofitive and exprefs 
language. Here Mr. Edwards pufhes home his reafoning : “ As 
God has conftituted infants church members, they fhould be re- 
ceived to memberfhip, becaufe God has conttituted it; And 
fince infants muft be received to memberfhip, they mult be recei- 
ved without baptifm, or with it: But none mult be received with 
out baptifm ; and therefore, as infants mult be received accords 
ing to a divine command, they mutt of neceflity be baptized.— 
Hence it is clear, that, under the Gofpel, infants are ftill contin« 
ued, exactly in the fame relation to God and his church, in which 
they were originally placed under all former difpenfations, and 
particularly under the Jewifh Church.” | 

After Mr. Edwards has clofed his main arguments, there fol« 
lows an Appendix, containing ‘a fhort Method with the Bap- 
tifts.”” Here it muft be naturally expected, that fome of the fore- 
going arguments will be introduced again, for the fake of the 
Short Method. It would therefore be abfurd to make it an ob- 
jection againft his book, that Mr. Edwards repeats his arguments. 
He does fo, with great propriety, with deliberate defign, and 
for a f{pecialend. ‘Till thofe arguments, which he has repeated, 
be clearly refuted, the pointlefs darts, thrown by feeble arms, 
are not worth regarding. : 

It has been intimated by fome, that Mr. Edwards, in animad- 
verting on the writing of Mr. Booth, ufes language too fevere and 
harfh, and that he has recourfe to unjuft reprefentations. There 
is no accounting for the different feelings of men, in points that 
re{pect more things than they choofe to own, and wherein they 
are much interefted. We prefume not, therefore, to decide on 
charges ofthis kind. If Mr. Edwards has indulged himfelfin 
improper feverities, Mr. Booth’s anfwer will acquire reputation 
by a fair and juft ftatement of fuch follies. If Mr. Edwards has 
really faid any thing that is not true, or has been unjuft in hisre- 
prefentations, Mr. Booth, fo far as his own arguments are cons 
cerned, is obliged to him ; for his tafk, in anfwering, will be ren- 
dered much eafier, and his refutations cannot fail of being accep- 
table to a virtuous public. At all events, an anfwer will be ex- 
pected tram Mr. Booth, or fome of his friends.” 
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Arricis V. No. I. of Shakefpeare’s Plays with Dr. Fohnfon’s 


Notes. Bofton. Munroe & Francis. 1802. 


THIS is the firft Edition of Shakefpeare’s Works undertaken 
in this Town, and unites many circumftances, which render it ace 
ceptable to the Public. ‘The monthly appearance of its numbers, 
the cheapne/: of them, and the fairnefs of the print and paper, have 
tended to procure a liberal fubfcription. 

This’ firft Number contains the author’s Life, written by Rowe, 
the celebrated preface of Dr. Johnfon, The Tempeft, and the two 
Gentlemen of Veronna. , 7 

The execution does honor to the publifhers and credit to the 
town. We would however, recommend to the Printers to be 
more carcful in their future numbers in correcting typographical 
errors. : 


Articie VI. The American Univerfal Geography, or, a View of the 
Prefent State of all the Empires, Kingdoms, States, and Republics in 
the known World, and of the United States of America in particular. 
To which are added, an improved Catalogue of Names of Places, and 
their Geographical Situation, alphabetically arranged—an enlarged 
Chronological Table, of Remarkable Events, from the Creation to the 
prefent Time—a Lift of Ancient and Modern Learned and Eminent 
Men—and a Table of all the Monies of the World, reduced to the 
Federal Currency. The whole comprehending a complete and impro- 
wed Syftem of Modern Geography. Calculated for Americans. Illuf- 
trated with Twenty-Eight Maps and Charts. By Fedidiah Morfe, 
D. D. Minifier of the Congregational Church in Charleown. The 
Tniroduétion revifed and amended by Samuel Webber, A. M. Hollis 
Prof. of Math. and Nat. Philof. in the Univerfity of Cambridge. 
Fourth Edition, correcied and confiderably enlarged. Bofton. Thos 
mas and Andrews. 1602. 


PREVIOUS to Dr. Morfe’s publication of the fecond edition 
ot his Geography in 1793 (being greatly enlarged from the firft 
in 1789) little was known of the interior of this country, or of its 
wealth and refources. A third Edition was printed in 1796, im- 
proved by great additions and corre¢tions ; and fuch has been its 
reputation and utility, that a fourth Edition was called for. In 
the prefent edition, we are informed by Dr. Morfe in the preface, 
numerous improvements have been made, and the defcriptions ens 
riched by information obtained from many late European publi- 
cations, and, from gentlemen of refpe€tability refiding in various 
parts of North America. 

We are forry however, to obferve that the prefent edition is not 
free from what was confidered a fau}t in the former ones ; we 
allude to the fmalinefs and inaccuracy of the Maps. As many 
of the States have caufed accurate furveys to be made, and fome 
of them ordered correét maps to be publifhed, we were in hopes 
Dr. M. would have availed himfelf of the opportunity, and ene 
Vou. If. Ff 
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riched his valuable work with correét and perfpicuous reprefentae 
tions of the country. 

The Introduétion is revifed and amended with correénefs and 
ability by Profeffor Webber. 

Altho’ we efteem Dr. Morfe’s Geography the beft extant fo far 
as it refpects the United States, yet we with the author had adopt- 
ed more of Pinkerton’s, and lefs of Guthrie’s plan. But as it is, 
we think Dr. M. deferves much of the public, and we hope he 
will meet with a reward adequate to his labors. 


Arricret VII. Proofs of the Real Exiftence, and dangerous Tendency of 
Lluminifm. Containing an Abftrad ofthe moft Interefling Parts of what 
Dr. Robifon and the Abbe Barruel have publifbed on this fubje 3 
with collaterial Proofs and General Obfervations. By Seth Paye 
fon, 4. M. Chareftown. Ethridge. 1802. 


The Title of this volume fully difplays its nature. Its objeét, 
Mr. Payfon informs us in his Preface, is “ to defend religion, by 
expofing the plots concerted for its deftruction.” 

As the truth of the pofitions and faéts contained in his book 
depends much upon the character of Dr. Robifon, Mr. P. de- 
votes thirty pages of Preliminary Obfervations, to the repulfion of 
thofe attacks, and the refutation of thofe fevere charges, to which 
the reputation of the Profeffor has been fubject. The difpute re- 
lative to Dr. Robifon’s character has been fo often controverted 
before the public, that we fhall not trouble them with a ftatement 
of the faétsand arguments pro and con, but pnly remark, that in 
our opinion, Dr, Robifon asa writer is ented to the credibility 
due to hiftorians in general. 

The Book before us is divided into Chapters, the titles of which 
are, as follow. I. The Adors Exiftence, Obje&, and Secret of the 
Confpiracy. II." The means of the Confpivators. 111. The Progrefs of 
the Confptracy ; Triumph and Death of the Chiefs. IV. Occult Ma- 


fonry. V. Illuminifn 3 its Origin, AGors, and different grades. VI. 


Code of Illuminiees. VII. The Myfteries and Government of the Order. 
VIII. The Difcovery of the Se&. IX. German Union. X. French 
Revolution. XI. Summary view of Illuminifm. XII. Objedions 
Confidered. XIII. Collaterial Proofs, and general Obfervations in re- 
lation to Europe. XV. The fame in relaiion to the United States. 
XV. Ln Continuation. 


We fhall not go intoa minute examination of each Chapter, as 
the facts contained are already generally known to the public.— 
The object of this volume feems to be to diffufe a knowledge of 
the Antichriftian Confpiracy, among that clafs of People, who can- 
not afford to purchafe the more voluminous writings of the Ab- 
be Barruel and Profeflor Robifon. Mr. Payfon has judicioufly 
felected the principal matter contained in the Books of thofe au- 
a and ina plain and perfpicuous flile has briefly narrated 
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At the clofe of the volume we find an addrefs, from which, as it 
is written with great fincerity and a ferious regard to the welfaré 
of our country we fhall make a few extracts. 

“It isa falfe and dangerous fentiment that monarchies alone 
have caufe to dread the revolutionizing fpirit ofthetimes; for 
it is obvious that republics arethe theatres on which political 
mountebanks moft fuccefsfully exhibit their diforganizing feats.— 
Where,as in fuch governments, popular elections are frequent, the 
poifon which infeétsa diftant member, is mftantly conveyed tothe vi- 
tals. Whenan,individual is gained, alodgement is made inthe gov- 
ernment, of which that individual forms a part, either in perfon, 
or by his agent; and his influence is inftantaneoufly felt. In 
monarchical governments it is very different. The difeafe, which 
there pervades the external parts, but very remotely affeéts the 


vital, active powers of government. How feeble the impreffion 


which France was able to make upon England, compared with 
the fhock which the republics of Europe received from her re- 
volutionary agents? The combination of United lrifhmen, and 
fimilar focieties in England and Scotland, produced no vifible al- 
teration in the Britifh government ; but had it been fimilar to 
the American, a complete revolution muft have been the confe- 
quence. 

The fame caufe which renders republics more acceffible to thefe 
evils, proportionably prevents their fuppreffion ; for thofe dange- 
rous perions form directly or indirectly, that very power on 
which fociety depends to expel the foe ; and hence, the governs 
ment, in this refpect, is reduced toa nulity. Nor is a large num- 
ber of confpirators neceflary to raife obfiruétions and impede the 
government ; for in every fociety thefe perfons find many natu- 
ral allies, ever ready to join their forces. Such are difappointed 
candidates, who are commonly willing rather to impede and 
perplex, than to aflift their more fuccefsful competitors ; fuch 
are thofe, andthey are not a {mall party, who, from a natural 
jealoufy of their rulers, are prepared to credit every unfavourable 
intimation concerning them, however improbable or abiurd. Such, 
infine, are thofe felfifh beings, whom no confiderations of public 
good will induce to a& with any vigour: Thefe, if they do not 
appear in direct oppofition to government, are fo many clogs and 
impediments to its vigilance and activity. Thefe plain obferva- 
tions are introduced to awaken you, my countrymen, to that vir- 
tuous watchfulnefs and firmnefs, neceflary to preferve a free gov- 
ernment, and to put you upon your guard againft the diforgant- 
zing arts of thefe, who, under whatever pretext, are endeavoring 
to overturn the /yftems and eftablifhments which experience has 
taught you are uicful. : 

Do you afk, what is to be done? As uncommon abilities and 
penetration are lefs ufeful in a fearch after happinefs, than upright 
intentions and an honeft heart, I fhall attempt an anfwer to the 
fngeelted inquiry. The ingredients of mental and focial happt 
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nefs, like the neceffaries of life, confift in fimples, and are eafily 
obtained. When the theorizing geniufes of the day have invent- 
ed a better medium of refpiration than the vital air, or a bodily 
aliment preferable to that which nature provides, then will they 
merit a hearing, while they promife us a Ufopia in the regions of 
infidelity, and qiiiet repofe on the billows of a revolution. But 
if you wifh for that kind of order and quietnefs, for which our 
favored land has been diltinguithed, the following directions point 
out a plain and fafe path. 

Attend to the education of your children, and let it be your 
principal care to imprefs their minds with religious and moral 
truth. Much hasbeen faid, and much more might be pertinently 
faid, upon the importance of education. The youthful mind isa 
field prepared for the reception of precious feed ; but if neglected, 
will foon be overfpread with every poifonous growth. I am con- 
vinced that faithful endeavours to inftil the principles of virtue 
and religion into the minds of youth, is attended with a much 
greater probability of fuccefs than is ufually imagined, It is un, 
deniable, that early impreffions, which have appeared to be entire- 
ly erafed by the influence of {trong paffions and peculiar tempta- 
tions, have furvived the fhock, and produced the happielt effects, 
Even where this is not attained, early habits of regularity, decen- 
cy, and indultry, are not of fmall importance in fociety, nor are 
they eafily loft. ‘Phe impreffions made by fuch an education 
have evidently had a great effect in preventing the influence of the 
diforganizing principles of the day, in the New England ttates. 

A religious education was formerly reprobated by infidels, un- 
der the pretence that it gave a bias to the mind before the judge- 
ment was matured; but they themfelves have removed this 
objection ; they are not afhamed t» make it a maxim in their code. 
to feize the young, untutor’d mind, and infufe into the unfufpec- 
ting heart the poifon of atheifm. Learn from your enemies the 
importance of early impreflions, and while they are attempting to 
cifleminate the feeds of infidelity, let it be your watchful care to 
introduce the vigorous plants of piety and virtue. Furnifh their 
minds with ufeful knowledge ; teach them the true dignity of 
man : read to them the leflons of experience, habituate them to 
felf government, the regulationof their paffions, and a ready fub- 
miflion to needful reftrains. Attend to their books, and exclude 
the numerous publications which are either fecretly, or avowedly, 
defigned to propagate the immoral and irreligious. fpirit of the 
times ; or, ifthis is not practicable, let them not be without the 
antidote furnifhed in many late able replies to the pleas of infi- 
delity. We deny our profeffion as Chriltians, if itis not our firft 
concern, in the education of our children, to imprefs their minds 
with the fear of God ; to eftablifh them in the principles of natu- 
ral and revealed religion, and the evidence of the Chriftian faith. 

The tafk of forming the youthful mind, at all times is one of the 
gnoft important duties in fociety, acquires, in prefent circumftan- 
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€es, an increafed demand on our attention. Religion, fociety, 
parental affection, unite in the demand. It would be happy, if 
prefent dangers fhould prove the means of awakening the atten» 
tion of the Chriflian world, to a fubject fo deplorably neglected. 

It is fervently to be hoped, in particular, that our Colleges, and 
other literary inftitutions, will be preferved from contamination, 
Thefe are principal objects in the view of the modern enemies of 
mankind. In obferving the weaknefles of human nature, they 
have difcovered, that a youth of genius, thirfting for literary fame y 
whofe education was unfinifhed, and his judgment immatured, 
was precifely in a fituation to be imprefled with the fafcinating 
charms of Illuminifm, and prepared to exchange his underftand- 
ing and confcience, for the flattering title of a philofopher. Much 
depends, at this day, upon the guardians of our public fenrinaries, 
and much we expeét from their fidelity and zeal, in prelerving 
thefe public fountains from impurities. : 

Support thofe inftitutions of your anceftors, which you have 
feen crowned with peace, glory, and happinefs. When will man- 
kind receive the inttruétion fo forcibly impreffed by univerfal hif- 


tory, by daily obfervation, and the word of God, that “ Righie-- 


oufne/s alone exalteth a nation ?” ‘Thatrankatheifmisdeftructive tofo- 
ciety, receives a ready affent from thofe who appear infenfible of 
what is equally true, that a departure from the habits and princi- 
ples of tirict virtue and religion, is an approximation to atheifm, 
and a departure from the only folid foundation of focial order and 
peace. ‘They forget that it is religion, not in theory but in prac- 
tice, which contiitutes the happineis of an individual, and ofa na- 
tion. 

Men who derive their importance from fhowy accomplifliments, 
and the gewgaws of life, look with contempt upon the fimple man- 
ners of oru venerableanceftors; but whatever advancements we have 
made in uleful difcoveries and the elegant arts of life, juflice re- 
quires that we afcribe to their virtues our moft precious bleflings. 
In a ftriét attention to family government, in early habits of in- 
duftry, in a fincerity, fimplicity and temperance of manners, and 
in the civil, literary, and religious eftabliihments of our country, 
they iaid the foundations of what remains of glory and ftrength 
in the American edifice. We do not afcribe to them perfection. 
Human nature will be attended with the charaeriltics of weak- 
nefs. In them, a zeal for the truth degenerated into a degree of 
intolerance : but have not*we rufhed with violence into the op- 

ofite and more dangerous extreme ? The narrow path of virtue 
is ftretched to an almoft unbounded width ; and in thefe days of 
catholicifm, the idea that infidelity difqualifies for public offices, 
or even for future happinefs, is condemned as a fpecies of bigo- 
try. It is eafy to perceive that fuch a relaxation of moral and 
religious principles is, in its effects, a near approach to athetim. 
‘The checks neceffary to reftrain the ftrong corruptions of the 
heart are taken away, and thele corruptions, as they gain ftrength 
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ae undermine, and, in their progrefs, will demolifh the 
ongeft bulwarks of fociety.”’ 


Much excellent advice is contained in the following paffage. 


«“ Beware of men, who feck to rob you of your liberties and 
religion, by flattering your paffions, and by pretended concern 
for y your interefts. ‘This isnot a new mode of deception, but, in 
¢ommon with other modes, has undergone a modern refinement. 
Marat, the greateit incendiary in France, Dr. Moore obferves, 
¢ addrefled the mob in the ftyle of a lover to his miftrefs ; and 
the motto of a Journal, which he publifhed, was “ U# redeat mie 
feris, abeat fortuna fuperbis,” that is “ Take the money from the rich, 
that it may be reftored to the poor.” 

As a guard againft the influence of ambitious, popular mens 
the Athenians provided the fentence of oftracifm. Each citizen 
was required to write on a bone the name of the perfon, in his 
e{timation, the moft popular ; and he whofe name was found on 
the “apa number of wa was banifhed from the Common. 
wealth, under the idea, that he had acquired an influence dange- 
yous to the republic. However abfurd in itfelf, and cruel in its 
operation, this practice was, it difcovered a due fenfe of the dan- 
ger arifing, ina free government, from the afcendency ambitious 
mien may acquire, by Hattering the populace, and gaining the di- 
rection of their paffions. While there are corrupt, ambitious men 
this kind of influence will exift, and will be principally found in 
thofe governments where its operation is molt pernicious. Not, 
however, in oftracifm, but in virtuous habits, and a watchful at- 
tention to the interelts of the public, {hall we find our fafety from 
the arts of thefe infidious foes. 

To confound the reputation which is the refult of faithful fer- 
vices, and approved merit, with the popularity of an impoftor, is 
as injurious to the public, as to individuals. The former tsas be- 
neficial, as the latter is deftructive. A {mall degree of difcern- 
ment, duly exercifed, is generally fufficient to detect the infincer- 
ity of thofe who flatter but to deftroy. If 1 may be indulged a 
quotation fo unfafhionable, I would fay, that St. Paul has accu- 
rately-defcribed thefe deceivers; “ They zcealoufly affect you,” fays 
he, “ but not weil ; yea, they would exclude you, that ye might 
affed them” 

The man who lives only for himfelf, while he pretends a deep 
concern for the interefts of fociety ; the fomenter of factions ; the 
f{-eker of offices ;, the corrupter of morals ; the avowed enemy of 
Chriftianity ; the man who endeavours to irritate your mind, by 
seprefenting neceflary public expences, as an act of oppreffion, 
and thofe reftrains which the order of fociety requires, as tyranni- 
eal ; in fine, he who addrefles your paflions, rather than your 
underftandings, fuch men bear the genuine chara¢teriflics of im- 
poltors ; and are either the de luded agents of a party, or have 
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themfelves defigns which they wifh’to conceal, while they proclaina 
themfelves the advocates of the rights of man.” 


We think this little volume calculated to do much good, and 
with it may have a general circulation. | 


Arricre VIII. 4 Sermon on the Deceafe of the Rev. Peter Thacher, 
D. D. Pronounced Dec. 31, 1802, in Brattle-Street Church, Bofton. 
By William Emerfon, Paftor of the Firft Church. Bofton. Young 


and Minns. 


IN this elegant and eloquent difcourfe from John V. 35. “ He 
evas a burning and a fbining light,’ Mr Emerfon endeavours te 
fhew that the worthy deceafed was “ a /ight by virtue of bis office, 
and a burning and a fining light by his manner of difcharging its du- 
ties.” After demonitrating from Scripture that “ Jefus Chrik 
is the Sun of righteousne/s and his minifters planets burning with his 
radiance, and fhining with his fplendor,” Mr. E. proceeds to obe 
ferve of the Rev. Dr. Thacher that he was a burning and {fhi- 
ning light by the manner of difcharging the duties of his office. 


“‘ He was illuftrious by his anceftry. 

He was illuftrious for his natural powers. His foul was lodg. 
ed in a perfon poffeffing the advantages of a noble ftature, a com- 
manding mein, a full and fteady eye, a countenance pleafing and 
expreffive,a mouth formed for ready utterance, and a voice of 
wonderful fweetnefs, variety, and ftrength. With thefe qualities 
of body, fo eminently ufeful to a publick fpeaker, the Father of 
lights, had united a found underftanding, a fancy of uncommor 
fprightlinefs, a tenacious memory, anda corre& judgement. 

He was illuftrious for his early proficience in learning, in piety, 
and in the ftudies and duties of the facerdotal office. The dawn 
of his days afforded promife of a brilliant life. Love of know-~ 
edge and of the diftinétion which it brings, difcovered itfelf among 
the firft paflions of his breaft, and was confpicuous in every ftage 
of his education. It accelerated his progrefs through the fchool, 
and enabled him, at an earlier age than ufual, to receive acadee 
mical honours. He was even more remarkable for his pious dif-. 
pofition. Faith in God and in Chrift was planted in his heart in 
the morning of life, and increafed in ftrength with the number 
of his years. Aninvincible determination to the profeflion of a 
divine evinced itfelf in his childhood: and as a celebrated poet 
is faid to have “lifped in numbers,” fo the lips of the eloquent 
Thacher feem to have been hallowed from his birth. Before he 
had attained the age of nineteen years, with unftained morals, 
with a pure and ardent mind, glowing with zeal for the intereft 
of religion, and contemning the gaieties of the world, he aflumed 
the care of achurch. At a period, when thoufands of his con- 
temporaries had been converfant with the mere puerilites of life, 
he had been bufied in mental improvement ; and whilft other 
thoulands of his coevals were immerfed in the pleafures of youth, 
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he was publfhhing the doétrines of divine grace, and difpenfing 
divine confolations. To thefe miniftrations age liftened with hu- 
mility, youth with aftonifhment, and even fcoffers with attention ; 
and fuch were the fervour, facility, and aptitude of his addre‘fus to 
the throne of grace, that the devout worfhipper often breathed a 
fecret afpiration of gratitude to that God, who out of the mouth of 
babes and fucklings perfeeth praife. 

* He was illuftrious asa preacher. The light of his own under- 
ftanding he communicated to that of his hearers, and enkindled 
their affections from the warmth of his. Indoétrine he was lucid, 
and in exhortation fervent. He was confidered a difciple of the 
ealviniftic {chool; but he religivufly avoided the metaphyfical 
fubtleties, with which fome adherents to Calvin bewilder them. 
felves and their hearers. On this hand, he neither darkened couns 
fel by words without knowledge, nor on that, confounded the mo- 
rality of the Stoicks with the religion of Chrift. He aimed to im- 
prefs the heart with plain, evangelical truths ; totouch and alarm 
the confcience of hardened offenders ; to carry conviction and 
fhame to the bofom of the infidel, not fo much by a cold conca- 
tenation of argument, as by the corufcations of a mind highly 
charged with the truths of revelation ; to ftrengthen the convert 
in his conflicts with temptation ; to eftablifh the wavering, and 
edify and adorn the fincere chriftian. This was indeed an aim of 
difficult execution. It is far from being an eafy tafk, to preach 
intelligibly to the dull, without difgufting the quick ; and pun- 
gently to the obdurate, without. giving needlefs terrour to the 
man of contrite [pirit, who trembies at God’s word. Yet this defign 
was attained, in a good degree, by the fubje& of ourculogy. If 
there have been preachers, whofe difcourfes were more connected 
and elaborate than his, there are few, who poflefs his vivacity of 
thought, his jufinefs of fentiment, his emphatical and graceful de- 
livery. Heremembered, that every aflembly contains a portion 
of the poor, who are always to be with us, and always to be taught 
the gofpel; that it is better to inftrnét the ignorant, than merely 
to amufe the learned ; to perfuade the wife, than delight the wit- 
ty; and to excite the repentance and faith, the zeal and love of 
fober chriftians, than the empty applaufe ofthe gay and ingenious, 
With all this reverence however for the fimple and the grave, 
where is the logician, who has not occafionally been informed by 
the reafoning, where the critic, who has not been moved by the 
good fence, where the {parkling genius who has not been ravifhed 
with the oratory, of Dr. Thacher ? His pulpit talents have been 
the boaft of ourage. Inthat venerable form, in thofe accents, in 
that manner, there was a charm, which infallibly feized the at- 
tention of his auditory, fanned the flame of its curiofity, and left 
upon its mind a favour of religion. 

He wasilluftrious for his giftin extempore prayer. Publicly 
to addrefs the Deity on all occafions, in the beft manner, is the 
Jot of none. Itis the happinels of a very few never to offend by 
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improprieties, and always to fatisfy the worthipper, by their per- 
tinence of matter and eafe of expreflion. Of this number was the 
deceafed. When he engeged in this exercife, his memory fuppli- 
ed a copious and feleét variety of fentiment from the fcriptures, 
whilft the moft perfe& confidence commanded the whole energies 
j of hisintelle&. It feemed, as if the melody of his tones awoke 
his own devotion, and imparted life to all who joined him in the 
facred duty. No concourfe was fo numerous, no cafe fo intricate, : 
no occafion fo fudden, as to produce apparent confufion in his 
thoughts, or the fmalleft hefitation in utterance. This privilege Ae 
was not the fruit of method, nor perceptibly of previous ftudy ; : 
though, in faa, he often and clofely premeditated ; it fprang 
from a faculty of waving and refuming at pleafure the fubject of 
petition, and of waiting, if I may fo fpeak, for the moment of ia- 
fpiration to amplify and entreat. 
He was illuftrious by his example. The pious propenfities of : 
; his youth were vifible in his character, through the fucceeding i} 
{cenes and actions of his life. From whatever was profane, what- 
ever was immoral, whatever trifled with the effentials or rituals 
of religion, his feclings revolted with horror ; and he feldom fail- 
ed to manifef indignation again tokens of impiety. In his in- 
tercourfe with mankind, he was diftinguifhed for ftri&@ adherence 
to truth and equity. Few men had more confidential friends, 
and none was a more faithful depofitary. He was curious to de- 
Sern the figns of the times, and learn the events of the day ; but it 
was with a view of augmenting his worth as a minifter, a citizen, 
andaman. Like his mafter, he went about doing good ; and con- 
fumed his life in things pertaining to the kingdom of God, in pro- 
moting the health of the ftate, or the comfort of individuals. Infum. ‘ 
His activity, punctuality, and faithfulnefs in difcharging his pattoral | 
duties ; his reverence of the Lord’s day and the Lord’s houfe, and : 
his forwardnefs to embrace opportunities for uniting in focial 
worfhip ; his kind attentions to the afflicted ; his labours in the | 
caufe of humane inftitutions; his concern and endeavors for the 
propagation of our holy religion ; the intereft he took in the in- 
creafing ufefulnefs and reputation of our Univerfity 5 his aids in 
furthering the progrefs of the arts and {ciences in general; and his 
wifhes, his writings, and his prayers, in behalf of the independence, | 
liberties, peace, and glory of our beloved America are fome of 
the many proofs of the worth and brilliance of his example. 

He was, finally, illuftrious by his fuccefs. This is what mult. 
ultimately evince the ufefulnefs of every chriftian minifter. The 
great end of preaching is ‘to make men wife unto falvation through 
faith which is in Chrift Fefus. In attaining this object, he is not al- 
ways the moft fuccefstul, who makes the niceft diftinétions in po- 
lemics, nor he, who has read the greateft number of books,nor = 
he, who moft excels in the elerance and beauty of his compofi- 
tions. But he is the happy divine, who makes his whole knowl- 
edge fubfervient to the purpoles of his profeflion, and who, tn this 
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ftupid, covetous, wanton world, can bef bring home to the 
thoughts of dying creatures the awful eternity, to which t! rey are 
haftening. hus happy was our departed friend. He ha! a re- 
markable faculty of impreffing the young mind witha fe: if of ree 
ligion ; ; of inducing an acknowledgement of the Redeeme r, and 
of adapting the means and confolations of the goipel to the various 
exigencies of his charge.” 


The charaéter of Mr. Emerfon asa writer is fo well known to 
the public, that an encomium from usis unneceffary. It will fof- 
fice to obferve that in this Sermon, his a is chafte and claflic, 
and the whole compofition dignified and eloquent. 

There is an Appendix to this Sermon, containing biographical 
notices of Dr. Thacher, and a Summary of his ch raracter. 


Artice IX. The Blackflider : or an Inquiry into the Nature, Symp- 
toms, and feds of Rel cious Declenfion, with the Means of Recove- 
ry. By Andrew Fuller, D.D. Bolton. Manning and Loring. 
1802. 

IN an age fo prone to apottacy, as the prefent, the utility of a 
work, like the one before us, is obvious. The worthy author of 
this little tract has frequently diftinguifhed himfelf by the excel- 
lence of his theological writings, and in the prefent inftance will 
not fuer a dimunition of reputation. After defanting upon the 
general nature and particular {pecies of backfliding, fhewing the 
fymptoms of a backfliding fpirit, and illultrating the injurious 
and dangerous effects of tin lying upon the confcience unlamente d, 
he proceeds to point out the means of recovery. 

Having mentioned feveral kinds of backfliding, Mr. Fuller ob- 

eTVES, 

“ There is another fpecies of departure from God which it be- 
comes me tO notice, as many in the prefent age have fallen facri- 
fices to tt. Thisis, taking an eager and deep interef in pohtical dif- 
world has of late been fuch as 
to attract the attention, and employ the converfation of all claffes 
of people. As fuccefs has attended each of the contending par- 
ties, the minds of men, according to their views and attachments, 
have been effected ; fome with fear and difmay, left their party 
intere‘ts fhould be ruined ; others with the moft fanguine hopes, 
as if the world were fhortly to be emancipated, war abolifhed, 
and all degrees of men rendered happy. ‘This is one of thoie 
{trong winds of temptation that occafionally arife in the trobled 
ocean of this world, againft which thofe who are bound to a 
better, had need to be on their guard. ‘he flattering objects 
held out by revolutionifts were fo congenial with the wifhes of hu- 
manity; and their pretences to difinterefted philanthrophy fo fair, 
that many religious people, for a_ time, forgot their own princi- 
ples) W hile gazing on the fplendid specs icle, it did not occur to 
them, that the waked, whatever name Cut allumed, would do 
wickedly, By obferving the progrefs of thiags, however, they have 
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been convinced that ali hopes of the flate of mankind being effen- 
tially meliorated by any means fhort of the prevalence of the gof- 
pel, are vilionary, and have accordingly turned their attention to 
better things. But fome have gone greater lengths. Their 
whole heart has been engaged in this puriuit. It has been their 
meat and their drink : and this being the cafe, it is not Jurpriling 
that they have become indifferent to religion ; ior thefe things 
cannot confiit with each other. It is not only contrary to the 
whole tenor of the New Teftament, but tends in its own nature 
to eat up true religion. If any worldly matter however lawful 
in itfelf, engage our attention inordinately, it becomes a fnare :— 
and more fo in matters that do not come within the line of our 
immediate duty. But if in attending to it we are obliged to 
neglect what manifcitly is our duty, and to overleap the bounda- 
ries of God’s holy word, let us look to it : beyond thofe bounda- 
ries is a pit, in which, there is reafon to fear, great numbers have 
been loft. There were many in the early ages of Chriftianity 
who de/pifed government, and were not afraid to {peak evil of digni- 
ties ; but were they good men? Far from it. They were profefiors 
of Chriftianity however ; for they are faid to have efcaped the pol- 
lutions of the world, through the knowledge of Chirft : yea, and what 
is more, they had attained the charaéter of Chriitian teachers. But 
of what deleri poon! > Falfe teachers, who privily brought in damna- 
ble herefies, denying the Lord who bought them, bringing upon themfelves 
Jt wift d fruéiion—whofe ways, though followed by many, Were perni- 
cioms, occafioning the way of truth to be evil pokenof. ‘Lo copy the 
examples of {uch men is no light matter. 

When a man’s thoughts and affections are filled with fuch 
things as thefe, the fcriptures become a kind of dead “etter, while 
the ipeeches and writings of politicians are the live/y oracles : {pi- 
ritual converfation is unheard, or if introduced by others, contid- 
ered as a flat and unintere(fting topic ; and leifure hours, whether 
fitting inthe houfe or walking by the way, inftead of being em- 
ployed in pes and meditating on divine fubjects, are engrofl- 
ed by things w hich do not profit. Such are the rocks amongit 
which many have made {hipwreck of faith and a good contcience. 

Whatever may be the duty of @ nation in extraordinary caies, 
there is {careely any thing im all the New Teltiment inculcated 
with more foletanity than that individuals, and efpecially chrif- 
tians, {nould be obedient, peaceable, and loyal Jubjects : nor is 

there any fin much more awfully cenfured than thé contrary con- 
du&. It requires not only that we keep within the compais of the 
laws, (which is ealily done by men of the molt unprincipled 


minds) but that we honour, and intercede with God for thofe who 
adminitte: them. Theie dutics were railed particul larly upon 
h 


the Romans, who by their fituation were more expofed than oth- 
ers to the temptation of joining in faGions and conipiracies, which 
were almett continually at work in that tumultuous city. 
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Nor does the danger belong exclufively to one fide. We may 
fin by an adherence to the meafures of a government, as well as 
by an oppofition to them. If we enlift under the banners of the 
party in power, confidered as a party, we fhall feel difpofed to vin- 
dicate or palliate all their proceedings, which may be very incon- 
fiftent with Chriftianity. Paul, though he enjoined obedience to 
exilting government, yet was never an advocate for Roman am- 
bition ; and when addrefling himfIf to a governor, did not fail to 
reafon on rightoufnefs, and judgement to come. Jt is our duty no doubt, 
to confider that many things which fcem evil to us might appear 
otherwife, if all the circumftances of the cafe were known, and 
therefore to forbear pafling hafty cenfure : but on the other hand, 
we ought to be aware of applauding every thing that is done, left, 
if it be evil, we be partakers of other men’s fins, and contribute 
to their being repeated. 

While fome, burning with revolutionary zeal, have imagined 
they could difcover all the wonderful events of the prefent day in 
{cripture prophecy, and.have been nearly blinded to the criminal. 
ity of the principal agents, others, by a contrary prejudice, have 
difregarded the works of the Lord, and the operations of his 
hand. Whatever may be faid of means and inftruments, we mutt 
be ftrangely infenfible not to fee the hand of God in the late over- 
turnings among the papal powers; and if we be induced by poli- 
tical attachment, inftead of joining the inhabitants of heaven in 
a fong of praife, to unite with the merchants of the earth in their 
lamentations, are we not carnal ? There isno need of vindicatin 
or palliating the meafures of men which may be wicked in the 
extreme : but neither ought we to overlook the hand of God. 

The great point with Chriftians fhould be, an attachment to 
government as government, irrefpedtive of the party which adminit; 
ters it ; for this is right, and would tend more than any thing to 
promote the kingdom of Chrift. We are not called to yield up 
our coniciences in religious matters ; nor to approve of what is 
wrong in thofe which are civil ; but we are not at liberty to deal 
in acrimony, or evil fpeaking. The good which refults to fociety 
from the very worft government upon earth is great when com- 
pared with the evils of anarchy. On this principle, it is probable 
the apoltle enjoined obedience to the powers that were, even during 
the reign of Nero. Chriftians are foldicrs under the King of 
kings; their object {hould be to conquer all ranks and degrees of 
men to the obedience of faith. But to this, it is neceflary that 
they avoid all thofe embranglements and difputes which retard 
their main defign. If a wiie man wifhes to gain over a nation 
to any great and worthy object, he does not enter into their little 
differences, nor embrcil himfelf in their party contentions ! but 
bearing good will to all, feeks the general good : by thefe means 
he is 1cipected by all, and all are ready to hear what he has to 
offer. Such fhould be the wifdom of chriftians. There is enmi- 
ty enough for us to encounter, without unneccflarily adding to it. 
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If a Chriftian be under the neceffity of fiding with a party, 
undoubtedly he ought to a& in favour of that which appears to 
him the beft ; but even in this cafe it is not becoming him to en- 
ter with eagernefs into their difputes. Let worldly men, who 
thirft after preferment, bufy themfelves ina _ contelted election— 
they have their reward ; but let Chriltians, if called to appear, 
difcharge their duty, and retire from the tumultuous fcene. 

By entering deeply into the party contentions of the nation, re- 
ligious people on both fides will be charged in their turn of difloy- 
alty ; and it may be not always without a caufe. Fifty years ago 
that party was out of power, which at prefent is in power. At 
that time the charge of difloyalty was directed againft them ; 
and they were then denominated patriots. Itis poflible that many 
who now feem to abhor a fpirit of difaffeétion towards adminiftra. 
tive government, would be themfelves not the beft affected, were 
the other fide to recover its authority. But if we enter into the 
fpirit of the gofpel, though we may have our preferences of 
men and meafures, we fhall bear good will to all, and whoever 
be at the head of affairs, fhall reverence the powers that be. What- 
ever be our private opinion of the men, we fhall refpeé and hon- 
our the rulers. That loyalty which operates only with the pre- 
valence of a party, whichever it be, is at a great remove from 
the loyalty enjoined by the fcriptures. 

By ftanding aloof from all parties as fuch, and approving them- 
{elves the friends of government and good order, by whomfoever 
adminiftered, Chriftians would acquire a dignity of charaéter 
worthy of their profeffion, would be refpeéted by all, and poffefs 
greater opportunities of doing good ; while by a contrary con- 
duét they render one part of the community their enemies, and 
the other I fear derive but iittle {piritual advantage from being 
their friends.” 


Thefe fentiments are juft, and well calculated to preferve the 

ood order and harmony of government. 

Throughout the whole work, Dr. F. difplays much good fenfe 
and a fincere regard for the caufe of virtue and religion: and 
we recommend this little volume to our readers as ufeful, pradti- 
cable, inftructive, and pious. 


ArticLe X. An Oraiion, delivered at Plymouth, December 22, 1802, 
at the Anniverfary Commemoration of the Firft Landing of our An- 
cefiors at that Place. By Fohn Quincy Adams. Boflon. Ruffell 
and Cutler. 1802. 


IN this eloquent Oration we find muchtoadmire. Erudition, 
patriotiim, and rhetorical excellence eminently diftinguifh it.— 
There is an energy of fentiment in it, anda force of expreffion, 
uncommon in thefe days of literary degeneracy. To convince 
our readers that this praife is merited, we thall make a few ex- 
tracts, which will verify our remarks. 
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Having fhewn that veneration for our forefathers and love for 
our pofterity are among the fentiments of the moit powerful ope- 
ration upon the human heart, and moft highly honourable to the 
haman charaé¢ter ; Mr. Adams addrefles his audience upon the 


fubject of the origin of their nation. 


“In reverting to the period of their origin, other nations have 
generally been compelled to plunge into the chaos of impenctra- 
ble antiquity, or to trace a lawleis anceftry into the caverns of 
ravifhers and robbers. It is your peculiar privilege to commem- 
orate inthis birth-day of your nation, an event afcertained in its 
minuielt details: an event of which the principal actors are known 
to you familiarly asif belonging to your own age: an event of mag- 

nitude before which Imagination fhrinks at the imperfection of her 
powers. It is your further happinets to behold in thofe eminent char- 
acters who were moft confpicuous in accomplithing the fettlement 
of your country, men upon whofe virtues you can dwell with honeft 
exultation. The founders of your race are not handed down to you, 
like the father of the Roman people, as the fucklings of a wolf. You 
are not de‘cended from a naufeous compound ot fanaticifm and fen- 
fuality, whofe only argument was the {word, and whofe only para- 
dife wa:a brothel. No Gothic fcourge of God—No Vandal peft 
of nations—No fabled fugitive from the flames of 'Troy—No 
baftard Norman tyrant appears among the lift of worthies who 
frit landed on the rock, which your veneration has preferved as 
#lafting monument of their atchievement. The great actors of 
the day we now folemnize were illuflrious by their intrepid valor 
no lefs than by their chriftian graces ; but the clarion of conqueft 
has not blazon’d forth their names to all the winds of Heaven. 
Their glory has not been wafted over oceans of blood to the re- 
moteft regions of the earth. They have not erected to themfelves, 
coloffal {tatues upon pedeftals of human bones, to provoke and in- 
felt the tardy hand qfheavenly retribution. But theirs was “ the 
better fortitude of patience and herote martyrdom.” Theirs was 
the gentle temper of chriftiarn kindnefs—the rigorous obfervance 
of reciprocal juftice—the unconquerable foul of confcious integri- 
ty. Worldly Fame has been parfimonious of her favors to the 
memory of thofe generous champions. Their numbers were {mall 
—their ftations in life obfeure—the object of their enterprize un- 
oftentatious—the theatre of their exploitsremote : how could they 
potlibly be favorites of worldly Fame? ‘That common crier, 
whofe exiftence is only known by the affemblage of multitudes— 
That pander of we -alth and greatnefs fo eager to haunt the pala- 
ces of fortune, and fo faftidious to the houfelefs dignity of virtue— 
that parafite of pride, ever {cornful to meekneis, and ever obfequt- 
ous to infolent power—that heedlefs trumpeter, whofe ears are 


deaf to modeft merit, and whofe eyes are blind to bloodlefs diftant 


execllence.?? 
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Intracing the fettlement of this country, to its remote caules, 
Mr. A. eloquently writes, | 


“ Courage and perfeverance have a magical talifman, before 
which difficulties difappear and obltacles vanith into air. Thefe 
qualities have ever been difplayed in their mightieft perfection as 
attendants in the retinue of ftrong paflions. From the firft dif- 
covery of the weftern hemifphere by Co/umbus, until the fettlement 
of Virginia, which immediately preceded that of Plymouth, the 
various adventurers from the ancient world had exhibited, upon 
innumerable occafions, that ardour of enterprife and that ftub- 
bornnefs of purfuit, which fet all danger at defiance and chain the 
violence of nature at their feet. But they were all inftigated by 
perfonal interefts—Avarice and ambition had tuned their fouls to 
that pitch of exaltation—Selfifh paflions were the parents of their 
heroifm. It was referved for the firft fettlers of New-England te 
perform atchievements equally arduous, to trample down ob- 
ftructions equally formidable, to difpel dangers equally terrific 
under the fingle infpiration of confcience. To them, even liber- 
ty herfelf was but a fubordinate and fecondary confideration.— 
They claimed exemption from the mandates of human authority, 
as militating with their fubjection to a fuperior power. Before 
the voice of heaven they filenced even the calls of their country. 

Yet, while fo deeply impreffed with the fenfe of religious obli- 
gation, they felt in all its energy the force of that tender tie which 
binds the heart of every virtuous man to his native land. Ie 
was to renew.that connection with their country which had been 
fevered by their compulfory expatriation, that thev refolved to 
face all the hazards of a perilous navigation, and all the labours 
of a toilfome diftant fettlement. Under the mild protection of 
the Batavian Government, they enjoyed already that freedom of 
religious worfhip for which they had refigned fo many comforts 
and enjoyments at home: but their hearts panted for a reftora- 
tion to the bofom of their country. Invited and urged by the 
open-hearted and truly benevolent people who had given them 
an afylum from the perfecution of their own kindred, to form their 
fettlement within the territories then under their jurifdiction ; the 
love of their country predominated over every influence fave that 
of confcience alone, and they preferred the precarious chance of 
relaxation from the bigoted rigor of the Englifh government to 
the certain liberality and alluring offers of the Hollanders. Ob. 
ferve, my countrymen, the generous patriotifm, the cordial union 
of foul—the confcions, yet unaffected vigour which beam in their 
application to the Britifh Monarch—* ‘They were well weaned 
from the delicate milk of their mother country, and inured to the 
difficulties of a ftrange land. They were knit together in a 
{trict and facred bond, to take care of the good of each other and 
of the whole. It was not with them as with other men, whom 
{mall things could difcourage or fmall difcontents caufe to wilh 
themfelves again at home.” Children of thefe exalted Pilgrims! 
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Is there one among you, who can hear the fimple and pathetic 
energy of thefe expreffions without tendernefs and admiration ?—~ 
Venerated fhades of our forefathers! No! ye were indeed not ordi- 
nary men! That country which had ejected you fo crucily trom her 
bofom, you fill delighted to contemplate in the character of an af- 
ffeGtionate and beloved mother. The facred bond which knit you 
together was indiffoluble while you lived, and oh! may it be 
to your defcendents the example and the pledge of harmony to 
the lateft period of time ; The difficulties and dangers which fo 
often had defeated attempts of fimilar eftablifhments were unable 
to fubdue fouls tempered like yours. You heard the rigid inter- 
dictions—you faw the menacing forms of toil and danger, forbid- 
ding your accefs to this land of promife: but you heard without 
difmay—you faw and difdained retreat. Firm and undaunted in 
the confidence of that facred bond—Confcious of the purity, and 
convinced of the importance of your motives, you put your truft 
in the protecting fhield of Providence, and fmiled defiance at the 
combining terrors of human malice and of elemental {trife. Thefe, 
in the accomplifhment of your undertaking, you were fummoned 
to encounter in their moft hideous forms: thefe you met with 
that fortitude, and combated with that perfeverance which you 
had promifed in their anticipation: Thefe you completely van- 
quifhed in eftablifhing the foundations of New-England, and the 
day which we now commemorate is the perpetual memorial of 
your triumph.” 


While enumerating a few of the characteriftic incidents which 
mark the peculiar hiftory of the Plymouth fettlers, Mr. A. fhews 
the futility of that policy and philofophy which recommends 2 
community of goods. 


* Another incident from which we may derive occafion for 
important reflections, was the attempt of thefe original fettlers to 
eftablifh among them that community of goods and of labor 
which fanciful politicians, from the days of Plato to thofe of 
Rouffeau, have recommended as the fundamental law of a perfect 
republic. This theory refults, it muft be acknowledged, from 
principles of reafoning moft flattering to the human charaéter. If 
induftry, frugality and difinterefted integrity, were alike the vir- 
tues of all, there would apparently be more of the focial fpirit, in 
making all property a common ftock, and giving to each indi- 
vidual a proportional title to the wealth of the whole.. Such is 
the bafis upon which P/ato forbids in his republic the divifion of 
property. Such is the fyflem upon which Roufeau pronounces 
the firft man who enclofed a field with a fence and faid this is 
mine, a traitor to the human fpecies. A wifer and more ufeful 
philofophy however direéts us to confider man, according to the 
nature in which he was formed ; fubject to infirmities, which no 
wifdom can remedy ; to weakneffes which no inftitution can 
ftrengthen ; to vices which no legiflation can correct. Hence it 
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becomes obvious, that feperate property is the natural and indif- 
putable right of feperate exertion—that community of goods with- 
out community of toil is oppreflive and unjuft ; that it counter- 
acts the laws of nature, which prefcribe, that he only who fows 
the feed fhall reap the harveft: that it difcouragesall energy by 
deftroying its rewards ; and makes the moft virtuous and attive 
members of fociety, the flaves and drudges of the worft. Such 
was the iffue of this experiment among our forefathers, and the 
fame event demoltrated the error of the fyftem in the elder fettle- 
ment of Virginia. Let us cherifh that {pirit of harmony, which 
prompted our forefathers to make the attempt, under circum- 
{tances more favourable to its fuccefs than perhaps ever occurred 
upon carth. Let us no lefs admire the candor with which they 
relinquifhed it, upon difcovering its irremediable inefficacy. To 
found principles of government upon too advantageous an efti- 
rhate of the humian character, is an error of inexperience, the 
fource of which is fo amiable, that it is impoflible to cenfure it 
with feverity. We have feen the fame miftake, committed in our 
own age, and upon a larger theatre. Happily for our anceftors 
theirfituation allowed them to repair it, before its effects had 
proved deftructive. ‘They had no pride of vain philofophy to fup- 
port, no perfidious rage of faction to glut, by perfevering in their 
miftakes until they fhould be extinguifhed in torrents of blood.” 


Ass there has been much difpute about the right of Europeans 
to fettle in this country under any circumftances, we fhail extract 
Mr. A’s obfervations upon this fubjec, and his defence of the 
Plymouth fettlers againft the charge of cruelty to the natives. 


_ “No European fettlement ever formed upon this continent has 
been more diftinguifhed for undeviating kindnefs and equity to- 
wards tlie favages. There are indeed moralifts, who have quef- 
tioned the right of the Europeans to intrude upon the poffeffion of 
the aboriginals in any cafe, and urder any limitations whatfoever. 
But have they maturely confidered the whole fubject ? The In- 
dian right of poffeffion itfelf ftands with regard to the greateft 
part of the country, upon a queftionable foundation. Their cul- 
tivated fields ; their conftructed habitations ; a fpace of ample 
fufficiency for their fubfiftence, and whatever they had annexed to 
themfelves by perfonal labor, was undoubtedly by the laws of na- 
ture theirs. But what is the right of a huntfman to the foreft of a 
thoufand miles over which he has accidentally ranged in quelt of 
prey ? Shall the liberal bounties of Providence to the race of man 
be monopolized by one of ten thoufand for whom they were cre- 
ated ? Shall the exuberant bofom of the common mother, amply 
ddequate to the tiourifliment of millions, be claimed exclufively by 
a few hundreds of her offspring ? Shall the lordly favage not on- 
ly difdain the virtties and enjoyments of civilization him/felf, but 
fhall he controul the civilization of a world? Shall he forbid the 
Wildernefs to bloffom like the rofe? Shall he forbid the oaks of 
tlie foreft to fall before the axe of induftry, and rife again; tranf 
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formed into the habitations of eafe and elegance? fhall he doont 
an immenfe region of the globe to perpetual defolation, and to hear 
the howlings of the tyger and the wolf, filence forever the voice 
of human gladnefs ? Shall the fields and the vallies, which a 
beneficent God has formed to teem with the life of innumerable 
multitudes, be condemned to everlating barrennefs ? Shall the 
mighty rivers poured out by the hands of nature, as channels of 
communication between numerous nations, frig their waters in ful- 
len filence and eternal folitude to the deep? Have hundreds of 
commodious harbours, a thoufand leagues of coaft, and a bound- 
lefs ocean been {pread inthe front of this land, and fhall every 
purpofe of utility to which they could apply be prohibited by the 
tenant of the woods ? No, generous philantropifts ! Heaven has 
not been thus inconififtent in the works of its hands! Heaven has 
not thus placed at irreconcileable flrife, its moral laws with its 
phyfical creation! The Pilgrims of Plymouth obtained their 
eht of poffeffion to the territory on which they fettled by titles 
as “fair and unequivocal as any human property can be held. By 
their voluntary affociation they recognized their allegiance to the 
government of Britain ; and in procefs of time received whatever 
p2wers and at thoritie s could be conferred “pon them bya Char- 
ter from ity rvereign. The fpot on which they fixed had be- 
longed to an tess tribe, totally extripated by that devouring’ 
peftitence which had fw ep the country, fhortly before their 
arrival. The territory thus free en all exclufive poffeffion, 
they might have taken by the natural right of occupancy. De- 
firous however of viving ample fatisfaction to every pretence of 
Pp? ior right, by formal and folemn conventions with the chiefs of 
the neighbouring tribes, they acquired the further fecurity of a 
purchafe. At their hands the children of the defert had no caufe 
of complaint. On the great day of the retribution, what thoufands, 
vhat millions of the American race will appear at the bar of 
judgment to arraign their European invading conquerors ! Let us 
humbly hope that the fathers of the Plymouth Colony will then 
appear in the whitenefs of innocence. Let usindulge the belief 
that they will not only be free from all accufation of injuftice to 
th efe vosorcunate fons of nature, but that the teftimonials of their 
aés of kindnefs and benevolence towards them will plead the_ 
C2 fe 0 sf their virtues as they are now authenticated by the records. 
of hiftory upon earth.” 


The conclufion of this elegant produaion is folemn and inter” 


€liine. 


c 


In thus calling to your attention fome of the peculiar features 
in the principles, the charaéter, and the hiftory of your forefathers, 
it is as wide from my defign, as I know it would be from your 

approbation, to adorn their memory with a chaplet plucked from 
the-domain of others. The occafion and the day are more pecu- 
liarly devoted to them, but let itnever be difhonored with a con- 
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tracted and exclufive fpirit. Our affections as citizens embrace 
the whole extent of the union, and the names of Rakigh, Smith, 
Winthrop, Calvert, Penn, and Oglethorpe, excite in our minds recol- 
le@ions equally pleafing, and gratitude equally fervent with thoic 
of Carver and ci Two centuries have not yet elapfed fince 

the firft European foot touched the foil which now conflitutes the 
‘American union—T'wo centuries more and our numbers mult 
exceed thofe of Europe herfelf. The deftinies of this empire, as 
they appear in profpect before us, difdain the powers of human 
calculation. Yet, as the original founder of the Roman State is 
faid once to have lifted upon his fhoulders the fame and fortunes 
of all his pofterity, fo let us never forget that the glory and great- 
nefs of all our defcendants is inour-hands. Prederve in all their 
purity, refine if poflible from all their alloy, thofe virtues which 
‘we this day commemorate as the ornament of our forefathers.—- 
Adhere to them with inflexible refolution, as to the horns of the 
altar ; inttill them with unwearied perfeverance into the minds of 

our children; bind your fouls and theirs to the national union 
‘as the chords of life are centred in the heart, and you fhall ioar 
with rapid and {teady wing tothe fummit of human glory. Near- 
ly a century ago, one of thofe rare minds to whom 1t is given to 
difcern future greatnefs in its feminal principles, upon contempla- 
ting the fituation of this continent, pronounced in a vein of poet- 
ic infpiration, ; 


«¢ Weltward the Star of empire takes its way.’ 


¢ Let us all unite in ardent fupplications to the founder of nations 
and the builder of worlds, that what then was prophecy may 
continue unfolding into hiftory—that the deareft hopes of the hu- 


man race may not be extinguifhed in difappointment, and that 


the laft may prove the nobleit empire of time.” 


If it were poflible that the reputation of Mr. Adams asa {cho- 
Jar and a writer covld be increafed, this Oration alone waald 
yank him among the firft orators of his couutry. 
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Memoirs of Madame Lavergne. 


[Taken from M. Du Broca’s Anecdotes of the confpicuous Female 
Charaders who fuffered from the Revolution in France. ] 


THE beautiful and accomplifhed Madame Lavergne had been 
married but a fhort time to M. Lavergne. Governor of Longwy, 
when that town furrenderd to the Pruffians ; but in two months 
afterwards was retaken by the French, and the Governor arrefted, 
and fent prifoner to Paris, without being permitted to enjoy the 
fociety of his amiable wife. Though M. Lavergne was at that 
time upwards of fixty, and Madame had feareely attained a third 
of that age, yet the {weetnefs of his difpofition, and the fuperiority 
of his abilities, had excited in her bofom the livlieft tendernefs and 
efteem, and fhe determined not only to follow him to the capi- 
tal, but to exert every faculty fhe poffedfed to obtain the preferva- 
tion of his life. 

“‘ That dreadful epocha of the Revolution had already arrived, 
when the fcaffold was daily reeking with the blood of thofe victims 
whom favage cruelty had unjuftly flain, and M. Lavergne hourly 
expected his would augment the fanguinary ftream ! The horrors 
of a prifon, and the damps of a dungeon, foon produced the moft 
alarming effects upon his health ; yet his amiable wife confidcred 
it as a fortunate circumftance, conceiving they would not bring him 
trial in fo dibilitated a ftate. A perilous difeafe, fhe imagined, 
would prove a prefent fafeguard, and time and exertion bring the 
wifhed for relief ! Vain expectation; his name appeared on that 
Lift from which no appeal could fave him, and the ill-fated fufferer 
was deftined to attend! 

“‘ Madame Lavergne was no fooner made acquainted with this 
decifion, than fhe prefented herfelf before the Committee for gene- 
ral fafety, with a countenance expreflive of the anguifh of her feel- 
mgs, and her eyes ftreaming with apprehenfive tears; demanded 
that her hufband’s trial fhould be delayed until he had. regained 
his faculties by a reftoration of health ; affuring them he was not 
in a ftlate to confront his accufers, as difeafe had impaired his 
reafon as much as his ftrength. 

“ Imagine, oh, citizens,” faid the agonized wife of Lavergne 
“‘fuch an unfortunate being as I have defcribed, dragged before 
a tribunal that decides upon hfe and death! Whi reafon aban- 
dons him, can he underftand the charges alledged againft him? 
Or can he have power to declare his innocence, whole bodily fuf- 
ferings are now threatening to terminate his life? Will you, oh 
citizens of France, call a man to trial while in the frenzy of deliri- 
um ? Will you fummon him who, perhaps, at the moment, is ex- 
piring on the bed of pain, to hear that irrevocable Jentence which 
admits no medium between liberty and the feaffold ? And if you 
unite Aumanity and juffice, can you fuffer an o/d man”—At thefe 
words, every eye was turned upon Madame Lavergne, whole. 
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youth and beauty, contrafted with the idea of an aged and infirm 
huthand, gave rife to very different emotions in the breafts of the 
members of the Committee, from thofe which fhe had fo eloquent. 
ly endeavoured to infpire; and they interrupted her fpeech with 
the moft indecent jefts, and the coarfeft raillery. One of the 
members, with a fcornful fmile, afflured her, that, young and 
handfome as fhe was, it wonid not be fo difficult as fhe appeared 
to imagine, to find means of confolation for the lofs of a hufband, 
who, in the comnron courfe of nature, had completely lived his 
time. Another of them, equally brutal, and ftill more ferocious, 
a dded, that the fervor with which fhe pleaded the caufe of fuch a 
hufhand, was an unnatyral exce{s ; and therefore the Committee 
could not attend to her petition. 

¢« Horror, indignation, and defpair, took poffeffion of the un- 
fortunate Madame Lavergne’s foul. She had heard the pureft 
and moft exalted affection for one of the worthieft men, condem- 
ned and vilified as a degrading appetite! She had been wantonly 
infulted, whilft demanding juftice, by the adminiltrators of the 
law ; and fhe rufhed in filence from the prefence of thefe inhu- 
man montters, to hide the agony that almoft burft her heart. 

“ One ray of hope ftill rofe to cheer the gloom of deep defpon- 
dency away. Dumas, one of the judges of the tribunal, fhe had 
known in former times; Aim, therefore, fhe refolved to feek, and, 
in f{pite of the antipathy his prefent aétions had infpired, implore 
him to let the trial be delayed. In all the agony of increafing ap- 
prehenfion, fhe threw herfelf at this inflexible monfter’s feet, ufed 
all the arguments fuggefted by affection, only to have the fatal 
hour delayed. Dumas replied coldly, that it did not belong to 
him to grant the favor fhe folicited ; neither fhould he chufe to 
make fuch a requeft of the tribunal ; and then increafing the bit- 
ternefs of difappointment by the infolence of farcafm, he inquired 
whether it was fo great a misfortune to be delivered from a trou- 
blefome hufband of fixty, whofe death would leave her at liberty 
to employ her youthful charms more ufeful to the ftate? 

“Such a reiteration of infult roufed the unfortunate wife of La- 
vergne to defparation. She fhrieked with anguifh too miupportable 
to bear ; and rifing from the pofture of fupplication, fhe extended 
her out-ftretched arms to heaven, and in a phrenzied voice, ex- 
claimed, “ juft God! will not the crimes of thefe attrocious 
men awake thy vengeance ? Go, monfter !” {he cried, addrefling 
herfelf to Dumas, “ F no longer want thy aid ; no longer will I 
deign to.fupplicate thy pity ! Away to the tribunal ; there will 
{ alfo appear: then fhall it be known whether J deferve the out- 
rages thou and thy bafe affociates have heaped upon my head !” 

‘From the prefence of the odious Dumas, and with a fixed 
determination to quit a life that was now become hateful to her, 
Madame Lavergne repaired to the hall of the tribunal, and mix- 
ing with the motely crowd, waited impatient for the hour of trial. 
Whe barbarous proceedings of the day begin, and the unfortunate 
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Lavergne is called ! The jailors convey him thither on a mattraf# 
—and a few trifling queltions are propoted, to which with diffi- 
culty he replies when the mock trial clofes, and the ill-fated goy- 
ernor is doomed to die ! 

“‘ Scarcely had the fentence paffed the judge’s lips, when Ma- 
dame Lavergne cried, with a loud voice, “ Vive le Roy!” In 
vain the furrounding multitude endeavored to prevent the found ; 
for the more they tried to deaden its extenfion, the more vehe- 
ment became her cries ; and fhe continued exclaiming “ Vive le 
Roy !”? until the guard forced her way. 

*‘ So great had been the intere{t which the diftrefs of this amia- 
ble young woman had excited, that fhe was followed to the place 
of confinement by a numerous throng, who anxioufly endeavored 
to avert the fate which awaited her, by an attempt to drown her 
cries. | 
“© When the publis accufer interrogated her upon the motives 
of her extraordinary conduct, fhe informed him, the was not a@tu- 
ated either by revenge or defpair, but by the loyalty which was 
sooted inher heart. ‘J adore,” faid fhe, “ the fyftem that you 
have deltroyed ; and I expe&t no mercy from you,.for I am your 
enemy. I abhor your repyblic, and I will perfift in the confef- 
fionI have publicly made as long as I live.” 

“To fuch a declaration no reply was made ; but madame 
Lavergne’s name was inftantly added to the iufpected lift, and 
in a few minutes fhe was brought before the tribunal, where fhe 
again uttered her own condemnation, and was decreed to die.— 
From that initant the agitation of her {pirits fubfided ; ferenity 
appeared to have re-poffeffed her mind, and her beautiful counte- 
nance announced the peace and comfort of her {oul ! 

‘On the day of execution, Madame Lavergne firft afcended 
the fatal cart, and requefted tobe placed ina pofition that fhe 
might view her hufpand’s face. That unfortunate hufband had 
fallen intoa fwoon, and lay extended upon a trufs of {traw with- 
out the flighteft appearance of life. The motion of the cart had 
Joofend the bofom of his fhirt, and expofed his breaft to the fcorch- 
ing rays of a vertical fun, which his amiable wife perceiwing, in- 
treated the executioner to take a pin from her handkerchief, and 
unite his fhirt. Madame Lavergne’s attention was never for one 
moment diretted from the object of her tendernefs; and perceiv- 
ing, by the change of his countenance, that his fenfes revived, 
in foftened accents, fhe pronounced his mame. At the found of 
that voice, whofe melody had fo long been a ftranger to his ears, 
Lavergne raifed his languid eyes, and fixed them on the object of 
his love, with a look expreflive of alarm and tenderne/s. ‘Do not 
be alarmed,” {aid fhe ; it was your faithful wite who called. We 
could not Jive, but we thall die together !’ The agitated Lavergne 
burft into tears of gratitude; and his opprefled heart poured 
forth its foft fenfations into that bofom which fhared all its forrows 
—and though the tyrants fain would have divided them, ’twas 
death that joined them in a Leiter life ! 
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Memoirs of Madame Roland. 

MADAME Rotanp, born at Paris in the year 1756, was in- 
debted to Nature for the moft happy difpofitions ; and fo well 
had fhe cultivated her talents that, at the early age of eighteen, 
fhe had written fome very profound reflections on the moft ab- 
{trufe fubjects. | 
_ At what age fhe became the wife of M. Roland we do not 
earn ; but fhe had never ceafed her literary labours. Speaking, 
in one part of her works, of the writings that fhe compofed when 
a gitl, fhe fays,—“ I have a pretty large packet of my works, 
written previous to my marriage, piled up in a dufty corner of my 
library, or, perhaps, in a garret: never had I the flighteft inten- 
tion of one day becoming an author. I perceived, very early ia 
life, that a woman who gained this title loft a great deal more 
than fhe acquired. The men do not love her ; and her own fex 
criticife her : if her works be bad, fhe is ridicuted, and net without 
reafon ; if good, her title to themis difputed.” | jog 

During the time of her hufband’s being minifter of the Interi- 

er, fhe was the author of many of the public papers figned by him, 
and which, for juft compofition, brilliancy of language, and pa- 
triotic fentiment, are, perhaps, unrivalled. To the enthnfiafm of 
afpirited reformift fhe added a degree of firmnels that gave 
weight toher decifions, and made her company be fought after 
by all the Moderés of Paris. Whenever Roland gave a political 
dinner, this lady always prefided. She had at one time, indeed, 
her regular levees of ftatefmen, and was confulted as if fhe were 
Prime Minifter. 
_ Courteous in her demeanour, and eafy in her manners, though 
her found judgment and good fenfe awed her inferiors into re- 
fpectful filence, yet fhe had thofe means of conciliation in her 
power which never failed to render her miltrefs of the principles 
and the views of thofe by whom fhe was confulted. 

At length, Roland, having attached himfelf to the weakelt 
party, became the object of jealoufy and hatred ; thofe, who, in 
his profperity, had courted him, and been deeply indebted to_ his 
favour, when his power was at an end fhamefully abandoned him, 
and he and his wife were foon after included in one _profcription. 
Rer few remaning friends having heard that wicked men were 
lurking about the houfe, probably with the view of privately ta- 
king her life, declared her flight to be indifpenfable, and that it 
was neceffary fhe fhould leave her houfe in other clothes than her 
own. The drefs of a country girl was brought her to put on ; 
but fome alteration beitig propofed in the cap, her natural forti- 
tude revived, fhe indignantly threw it away with the reft of the 

‘drefs, and faid, * 1 am afhamed of the part that Iam made to 
act: I will neither difguife myfelf, nor go out of the way. Irf 
am to be affaffinated, it fhall be in my own houfe : I owe to my 


country this example of firmnefs, and I will give it.” 
» 
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Finding it neceffary to place her daughter out of the reach of 
danger, fhe wrote to a Madanie Mignot, who had undertaken her 
education, to fend her to the family eftate in the country, “ to 
wait for more happy days; to cultivate her moral faculties, and 
preparelier to meet reverfes without fearing them, as well asto enjoy 
profperity without being ambitious of it ; according to the exam- 
ple of her parents, who have lived without reproach, and will die 
without terror.” 

Roland fought in flight fecurity from his enemies ; but his 
wife refufed to go, thinking that, by ftaying, and becoming her- 
felf the viétim, {he might turn afide the fury from her hufband. 
On the 1ft of Juner7g3, fhe was thrown intothe dungéon of the Ab- 
bey, and afterwards removed to the prifon of St. Pelagie. 

During her imprifonment fhe compofed fomie admirable “ Me- 
moirs” relative to the Events of the Revolution and to Herfelf. 
A. few days before fhe was dragged to the fcaffold, fhe faid, « It 
Fate had allowed me to live, I believe I fhould have been ambi- 
tious of only one thing; and that would have been to write the 
Annals of the prefent Age, and to become the Macaulay of my 
country : I have, in my confinement, conceived a real fondnefs 
for Tacitus, and cannot go to fleep till L have read a paffiige of 
his work. It feemms to me that we fee things in the fame light: 
and that, in time, and with a fubject equally rich, it would not 
have been impoflible for me to imitate his ftyle”*’ 

Let any perfon read attentively the works of her’s which have 
been publifhed, and they will be convinced that no one could fo 
jultly afpire to be the Tacitus of her age as Madame Roland. 
She had every thing at her difpofal: profound knowledge of the 
times and of men, fecundity of expreflion, grace and vigour of 
ftyle, correétnefs of underftanding, ftrength of charater, and the 
love of virtue: with advantages fo rich who could more wor- 
thily hold the pencil of hiftory ! Vain hopes! vain regrets! Ear- 
ly in November, after an imprifonment of five months, Madame 
Roland was led to exectition without a murmur, and received 
death by the guillotine with a traly heroic firmnefs and ferenity ; 
exclaiming, as flie bowed before the ftatue of Liberty, O Liberty, 
what crimes are committed in thy name!” | 

On the 16th of the fame month her hufband privately left Par- 
is, feated himfelf againft 2 tree in an avenue about four leagues 
from Rouen, drew a fword from his walking-cane, plunged it in- 
to his breaft, and died withont the leaft change of his pofition. 


Memairs of Mrs. Griffith. | 
THIS Lady, whofe literary talents a late poet has characterif- 
ed by calling her , 
“¢ A fecond Sapho, with a purer flame,” 
was of Welch defcent. Her maiden name was Griffith, and fhe 
married Richard Griffith, Efq. himfelf 2n author, and of a very 
good family in Ireland. 
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She firft diftinguifhed herfelr as a literary charatter by the 
Letters of Henry and Frances,” which contained the genuine 
correfpondence between her and her hufband before their mar. 
riage, and for fome years after. Thefe manufcripts were publifh- 
ed atthe particular requeft of Margaret, late Countefs of Cork, 
who was one of her friends and confidants in this connexion, which 
was at firft kept fecret, on account of certain family reafons, as 
may be gathered from fome of the Letters. This colleétion has 
paffed through many editions ; and has received the approbation 
of all readers of tafte, morality, or refinement. 

Her next publication was “* The Memoirs of Ninon De En. 
clos,” collected from different authors, digefted and tranflated 
fromthe French, with her Letters to St. Evremond and the Mar. 
quis de Sevigné; which Mrs. Grifhth interfperfed with a good 
deal of ingenious original writing of her own, and illuftrated with 
notes and comments. The Life of a female Libertine, and a Dif- 
quifition upon the Topic of Gallantry, of which this work confifts, 
were hazardous fubjeéts for a woman to treat of ; but fhe con- 
ducted herfelf fo admirably through this difficulty, that it afforded 
a jut occafion for the following compliment, addrefled to her up- 
upon that performance, by one of her admirers. 


© Whilft Ninon’s fpirit kindles all Love’s fire, 

‘ Thy moral chaftens every loofe defire. 
‘Thy regulated paffion void of blame, | 

“‘ Warms without fcorching, like the veltal flame : 
“1 trembled for you, as I read along, : 
“¢ But found your reafon cool, your virtue ftrong ; 

* With fuch addrefs the dangerous theme you treat, 
«As muft the Libertine’s free hopes defeat ; 

“ Thy wit th’ Afbeftos’ property obtains, 

“© Which from the hotteft fire a purenefs gains ; 

“© Like Emma’s, too, thy chaftity appears, 

“© Who rag’d unhurt amidft the burning fhares,”” 


Her next work was a dramatic poem called “ Amana” found- 
ed upon a fable told in the Adventurer, Numbers Ixxii and I xxiii ; 
‘which fhe improved by the addition of feveral characters, and en- 
riched with ftyle, moral, and fentiment. 

To thefe fucceeded three novels, publifhed at different times ; 
“ The Delicate Diftrefs,”’  Hiftory of Lady Barton,” and 
** The Story of Lady Juliana Harley ;” all which are highly ef- 
teemed. ‘The fables are interefting, the incidents natural, the 
characters ftrongly marked and well diftinguifhed, the language 
polite, and the fentiments inftructive and refined. 

In fome of the intervals of thefe publications, this lady produ- 
ced three comedies ; “* The Platonic Wife,” aéted at Drury Lane, 
*« The Double Miftake,” performed at Covent Garden, and “ The 
School for Rakes,” exhibited at Drury Lane ; all received with 
great applaufe. 
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This lady wrote another comedy, called “ A Wife in the Right,” 
which failed the firft night, principly through the means of Shuter, 
who had a confiderable part in the play ; and having juft before 
given the public fome offence, was called upon to make an apol- 
ogy and fubmiffion on his firlt entrance, which flurried and threw 
im into fuch confufion, that he quite loft all idea of the charac- 
ter he was to fupport ; and forgetting alfo the words he was to 
{peak, fupplied thefe deficencies with grimace and jargon all his 
own. ‘This play has been fince printed, and allowed by all its 
readers to poffefs merits fufficient to have infured its fucceds. 

But the laft and molt valuable of all this lady’s works, is her 
“ Morality of Shakefpeare’s Drama Illuftrated,” which reflects 
equal honour upon her author and herfelf. In the comments, 
obfervations, and reflections, that fhe has given us upon the feveral 
texts, the writer has manifefted a thorough knowledge of the hu- 
man heart, an elevation of fentiment, a refinement in ethics, with 2 
devout fenfe of religion, and juft notion of all the other duties of life. 

We fhall conclude our account of this lady, with regard both 
to her literary and moral character, with the following copy of 
verfes, written to her upon the publication of the above work; 
and a more flattering or more honourable teftimony cannot well 
be imagined, as we ar2 credibly informed that the author of thefe 
lines was her hufband : 


To Mrs. Griffith, on ker “ Morality of Shake/pears.” 


The various minds of critics long perplext 

With expofitions on great Shakefpeare’s text 
While learned Clerks remit their paft’ral care 

To note his beauties, or his blots declare, 
Regarding him but as a claflic writer, 

O’erpafling merits higher, richer, brighter ; 
Enamour’d of his ethics, Frances came, 

And crown’d him with a nobler wreath of fame; 
Explor’d his moral, gave his precept praiie, 

And fhew’d his heart fuperior to his lays. 

So different geniuffes their labours fuit, 

They cull the flowers, while you collect the fruit. ia) 
Proceed,*chafte Scribe! purfue thy virtuous plan, 
Whofe every page reproves fome vice of man ; 
Whofe talents comprehend the largelt {cope, 

Join tafte to fenfe, and doé¢trine to a Trope. 

Nay, further, add the example of thy life, 

And prove the wit inferior to the wife. 


Mrs. Griffith died onthe 5th of January 1793, at Millicent, in 
the county of Kildare Ireland, in which country, in the early part 
of ber life, fhe had trod the ftage with fome degree of reputation. 
She alfo made an entrée at Covent Garden Theatre on the 10th of 
December 1753, as Clarinda, in The Sufpicious Hufband; and 
afterwards performed in a new tragedy called Philoclea ; but hove 
long ile continued on the age we cannot afcertain. 
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For the New England Quarterly Magazine. 


Notices relative to the prefent flate of Literature among 


the modern Grecks. 


THE learning of fuch of the Modern Greeks as have never 
travelled out of Turkey, confifts principally of a grammatical 
knowledge of the Greek language. They explain in their {chools 
the Syntax of Theodore Gaza, on which the celebrated Neophy- 
tus, formerly Profeilor in Buchareft, has written a copious Com- 
mentary. From this Commentary Athanafius has formed a 
Compendium. The leptology and analyfis of the language is 
very much attended to by the modern Greeks: many of their 
teachers, however, not only underftand the ancient Greek authors, 
but even write the ancient language of Greece both in profe and 
verfe. The Conftantinopolitans pronounce the Greek language 
with the greateft delicacy, but interlard it witha great number of 
Turkifh words. The Macedonians and Theffalonians have like- 
wife a good pronunciation. ‘The natives of Epirus and the ifles 
are inferior in this refpec&. Of late years, many of the Greeks 
have attended the German and French wniverfities, where they 
ftudy philofophy, mathematics and in particular medicine, and 
have made a very confiderable progrefs in thefe branches of {ci- 
ence. The enlightened zeal of the prefent Bifhop of Lariffa in 
Theffaly deferves to be celebrated with due praife.- This worthy 
prelate has fent feveral young men to Germany and France, and 
defrays the expenfes of their education. ‘The modern Greeks are 
fill diftinguifhed by a great thirft of knowledge; it is not an 
uncommon phenomanon to fee men nearly fifty years of age en- 
gaged in the ftudy of languages and the fciences. The unfortu- 
nate Riga has publifhed twelve maps at Vienna, in which the 
names are engraved in Greek characters. ‘Thefe maps compre- 
hend the country adjoining to the Danube, Greece, and a part of 
Afia Minor. They are indeed far from "being perfect, but fill 
will be found very ufeful, as both the ancient and modern names 
are given. Fr. Muller, of Vienna, has reduced thefe maps to a 
fmaller fcale, fo that they form one large map. Daniel, a learn- 
ed monk, who fttidied at the Univerfity of Paris, and now refides 
at Jaffy, has publifhed a good Geographical Defcription of Greece. 
The Greeks begin to tranflate a great number of books into the 
modern Greek language. ‘The brothers Zofima, two very weal- 
thy merchants in Mofcow, have caufed feveral books to be print- 


ed and diftributed at their own expenfe; as, for inftance, the | 


Mathematical Work of the celebrated ‘Theotoki, who died lately 
at Mofcow. Eugenios, who refides at Peterfburg, having been 
preceptor to the Arch-duke Conftantine, has written a Courfe of 


Logic, and tranflated Segner’s Mathematics. A learned Greek, | 


of the name of Anthimus, tn Vienna, has tranflated a Courfe 0 


Natural Philofophy, and another De la Caille’s Algebra. Sev | 


eral hitorical works have likewffe beentranilated. Jannaki, wh 
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refides at Jaffy, has tranflated Stephant Thefaurus Lingue Grece 
into the modern Greek ; but the work is not yet printed. Seve- 
ral grammars and vocabularies have lately been compofed, to fa- 
cilitate the acquifition of foreign languages, efqecially the Ger- 
man, of which they are very fond. The Greeks have feveral 
{chools in “Turkey: at Jaffy, Buchareft, Conftantinople, in the 
ifland of Patmos, Joannina, &c. In Joannina, Pfalidas, who flu- 
died at Vienna, teaches the mathematical and_philfofophical 
fciences, and is much efteemed by the Ali Pacha. In fhort, the 
dawn of learning begins again to appear on the horizon of Greece. 


For the The New England Quarterly Magazine. 


Remarks upon Italian Literature. 

So great isthe number of Italian writers upon all fubjccts, that 
a foreigner, who wifhes to acquire a knowledge uf the tongue, is 
expofed to the hazard of making a bad choice, and to entertain, 
of courfe, the moft ftrange prejudices againi the books and their 
writers. The notice of fuch authors as have obtained the appro. 
bation of all ages and countries, would be fuperfiuons ; the names 
of Dante, Petrarca, Ariofto, Taffo, Guarini, Taffoni, and Sanna- 
zaro, {peaking fufficiently for themfelves, as beyond all cenfure 
or praife. My intention is only to give my ideas concerning fuch 
as are well known in the republic of letters, but whofe merit has 
not been as yet exactly appreciated.- In this review I fhall more- 
over limit myfelf to fuch writers as are of a general intereft, hif- 
torians, philologifts, poets, &c. and for fufficient reafons, I thall 
take no notice of any of the prefent century, which is the true 
term from which the decay of the language has commenced. 

Monfignor Della Cafa, is, in my opinion, the moft truly cor- 
reét and elegant of all the Italian writers, His works may be 
confidered as a model of what is called the didadic flyl. He was 
arch-bifhop of Benevento in the kingdom of Naples, and one of 
the greateft men in the golden age of learning. He publifhed, 
among other things, two ineflimable traé&s on the “ Civilities of 
Life,” productions which muft endure till the final diffolution of 
focietye One of them is entitled, * Galateo,”’ and contains pre- 
cepts on the manners of common fociety ; the other, intitled, “4 
T reatife on Common Duties,” teaches how to behave in the relations 
connected with fuperior or inferior acquaintances, 

A rival to the “ Gaflateo’”’ is the * Cortegiano, or Accomplifhed 
Gentleman,” of Count Balthaflar Caftiglione, a Mantuan.—That 
nobleman was bred in the {plendid court of the dukes of Urbino, 
and was well qualified, in every fenfe of the word, to write on the 
duties of courtiers. His ftyle is {prightly, elegant, natural, and 
eafy. By the Italians, the “ Cortegiano’, is called a golden beok, 
and certainly the epithet is applied juftly. 

Cardinal Bembo, a Venitian, was in the court of Leo X. what 
in another illuftrious age the Mecenafes were in that of Auguftus. 
Fc is one of thoie who have deferved the beit of Italian literature. 
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His ftyle is admirable for the exquifite choice of words. He 
ts cenfurable, however, for having conformed too much, by a fort 
of violence, to the genius of the Latin tongue ; herein furnifhing 
a bad precedent to the greater part of his contemporaries. 

However great be the progrefs of philofophy, and the exa¢t {ci- 
ences in other parts of Europe, and in fpite of the prefent decay 
of Italy in hiltory and poetry, the fuperierity of the Italians in 
hiftory cannot be called in queftion. What is ftill more remarka- 
ble is, that the beft and greateft of thofe hiforians are perfectly 
pure and elegant writers. Among thefe, Guicciardini and Ma. 
chiavel take the lead. Ifthe fciences could be appreciated by 
the judgment of men, like works of imagination, more difputes 
would have been ftarted in Italy concerning the refpective merits 
of thefe two great political writers, than concerning the poetical 
fuperiority of Taflo and Ariofto. Both Guicciardini and Machia- 
vel are fovereigns in the fubjeéts of hiftory and politics ; and the 
dignity of their Ryle is equal to their fentiments; it has been ob- 
jected, nowever, to Guicciardini, that he is often too diffufe ; and 
to Machiavel, that he has fometimes fumbled in points of gram- 
mar. 

In the next rank to Guiccardini is Bentivoglio. This excel- 
lent hiftorian was a cardinal, and had formerly been papal nuncio 
at Paris. He wrote the hiltory of the memorable war of the 
Netherlands, under Philip II. of Spain. His ftyle is natural, 
eafy, pure, and concife. Davila, Nani, and efpecially Paruta, 
are not at all inferior to Bentivoglio. The various hiftories of 
Davanfati, and,above all, his tranflation of Tacitus, are, however, 
in my opinion, the beft calculated to give an advantageous idea 
of thé Italian language to foreigners. It has been often obje&ed 
to this tongue, that itis to diffufe and imbecile: to avert this re. 
proach, Davanfati undertook to tranflate into it the moft fenten- 
tious writer of antiquity, and even to perform the tafk with a 
fewer number of words. His ftyle is therefore trong and preg. 
nant with idea like the original: nor need any higher encomium 
be pafled upon him than to fay, that M. d’Alembert, allowed to 
be the molt concife of all the modern writers, has not been able 
to tranflate Tacitus with more precifion. 

The Italian philologifts of the greatef€ repute are Varchi, Caftel- 
verto, Muzio, and Beni, all of whom have greatly contributed to 
the perfection of the language. ‘Their writings furnith alike both 
precept and example. Varchi, a learned man of the firft emi- 
nence, was born in Florence, in the year 1502. ‘His principal 
work is the hiftory of his country during the lat revolutions of 
the republican government. Next to this is the Ercolano,” 
which treats wholly of language. No one ever expreffed in Ital- 
san a philofophical thought better than this elegant philologer. 
Caftelvetro was born in Modena, in the year 1505, and is celebra- 
ted for his “ Ari of Pcctry”? Muzio, a Paduan, was born in 
*4605 he left a number of works, one of which ts entitled * Strng- 
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gles in behalf of the Italian Language.’ Beni was born in 1552, 
and was profeffor of the delles lettres in Padua. He wrote a book 
called ‘ L’ Aaticrufca,’ containing judicious critiques on the an- 
cient Tufcan writer. 

The Itallians have not excelled in political declamation, nor in 
bar eloquence. In pulpit eloquence, however, Father Segneri, a 
Jefuit, is not inferior to Maffillon or Tillotfon. He poffeffes a 
i:rong and infinuating elocution, and has carried the Italian lan- 
guage toits highelt pitch of energy. He was born in Nettuno, 
near Kome, in 1694. 

Foreigners who cultivate Itallian fhould, before they enter on 
the lludy of the claffical poets, make themfelves familiar with two 
of them, whofe writings breathe the true genius of poetry, without 
ihe help of rhyme, figures, or common topics. I mean Alaman- 
ni and Marchetti. Alamanni wrote an excellent poem * Oz 
fiufoandry,’ which has been compared to Virgil’s “ Georgics.”>— 
Avthongh he talls fhort of this comparifon, it is certain, that he 
has gained immortal honor in having been the firft to employ the 
graces of poetry on didaétic fubjects, and to refcue poetry itfelt 
trom the thraldom ofrhyme. Marchetti is, no doubt, the beft I- 
talian tranflator extant. In many paflages he has furpafled the 
Latin original of Lucretius : belides this merit, he will be ever 


et 


dear to the Italians for having given to blank verle all the maje{- 
ty of poetry. 


For The New-England Quarterly Magazine. 


Difcoverers in Philofophy Compared with Poets. 


I USED to think that a great difcoverer in philofophy, fuch 
as Bacon or Newton, was much fuperior to the meaner mob 
of philofophers, than is a Shakefpeare or a Milton to a Blackmore 
or a Cibber, to the rooks and the jackdaws of poetry. I am of 
that opinion no longer. I have been induced, I muft confefs, to 
diveit myfelf of much of that exceffive veneration with which I 
long regarded the principal names in philofophy. 

In truth, authors of great difcoveries in philofophy, have rarely 
or never attained far above the common level of the philo- 
fophical knowledge of thé ages in which they refpectively lived. 
The converfation of the peaceful intercourfe of the citizens of 
Athens ; the harangues and difcuffions in their public affemblies ; 
the moral knowledge which they had generally acquired in the 
cultivation of the arts, anc in the ordinary exercife of their civil 
and political rights ; the uifcoveries and the errors of former phi- 
lofophers ; the writings and exhibitions of the drama ; had fo 
prepared the way at Athens, for the origin of the philofophy of 
Socrates, as to make it impoflible that there fhould not fome fuch 
philofopher arife among the Athenians about that era. Arifto- 
tle was but a difciple of the fchool of Socrates, whofe dialectics 
and {cientific arrangements had their fource in the dottrines of 
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his mafter, and of the contemporary fophifts. The difcoveries of 
Bacon were made at a time when the world began to become 

weary of the logic and metaphyfics of the fchgols ; when fre- 
quet attempts were made to new-model and fimplify the fchool- 

philofophy ; when the improvement of human knowledge was 
already very generally fought by other means, than the mere 
laws of fynthefis and of fyllogif{m? when experiment and induc- 
tion had been already tried with fuccefs by the alchemifts, and 
by other explorers of the fecrets of nature. Was there not in 
thefe circumftances as much of happy fortune as of fuperior gen- 
ius, in the accomplifhment of thofe grand difcoveries which we 

afcribe to Bacon? The refearches of Galileo, if they did not dif- 
cover the gravity of the atmofphere, yet advanced fo near to this 
difcovery, as to leave no very extraordinary merit to his pupil 
Torricelli, in the actual accomplifhment of it. Far be it from me 
to offer to tear, with rafh hand, the laurels from the immortal 
brow ot Newton! Yet, let me permitted to obferve, that when 
this great man difcovered the doétrine of the attraction of gravi- 
tation, aftronomy, geography, and navigation, mechanics, and 
and all the mechanical arts, had been improved to fuch a pitch 
of advancement, the attention of philofophers was fo earneftly 
turned towards the difcovery of the true fyftem of the univerfe, 

and the operations of mathematical calculation had been fo much 
facilitated and improved, that the theory of gravitation, had it 

even efcaped the genius of Newton, could not well have failed to 
arife to the meditations of fome one or another of the philofo- 
phers, who were contemporary with him. Reflecting upon thefe 
facts, we fhall find it difficult to maintain, that even Newton foar- 
ed to fuch an exceflive height above the common level of the 
knowledge of his.age, as many of his admirers feein to have im- 
agined. In the more recent inftance of the difcovery of the true 
theory of chemiftry, does the merit of that difcovery reft with La- 
voifier alone ? No; Van Helmont, Boyle, Mayow, Hale, Prieft- 
ly, Bergman, Scheele, Black, Cavendifh, Baumé, Macquer, Buc- 
quet, had, fucceflively or collaterally, purfued chemical inveftiga- 
tions, and traced out the general truths of this fcience, till it was 
almoft as impoflible that fume one or another fhould not Rumble 
on Lavoifier’s difcoveries, as that a number of perfons fhould, in 
ina dark night, wander about among frequent open pits, and yet. 
none of them have the fortune to fall in. Such has ever been the 
cafe in regard to the grand difcoveries in philofophy. Knew we 
but minutely the fteps by which their authors were conducted to 

them, we fhould not fail to abate much from the fervour of that 

admiration with which we are at prefent difpofed to regard thoie 
authors. Nay, more. I doubt not, but there has been a greater 

energy of yenius exerted, and much more contributed towards the 

true advancement of fcience, by perfons whofe names are undiitin- 

guifhed in its annals ; than by thof2 on whom has been fondly 

iavilhed boundlefs praife. It is in philofophy asin war: the {ol- 
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dicrs fight the battle, but the meed of victory is for the generals 
alone. 

In poetry, the cafe is widely different. The great est can 
never derive from his predeceffors more than a very little of that 
on which alone his fame can be permanently built. Melo dy, and 
variety of verfification ; a copious and happily expreffed phrafe- 
ology ; tafte to avoid falfe ornaments of wit and fancy ; ikill to 
adjuit all the parts ofa work into one whole; all thefe, the poet 
may, indeed, derive from the ftudy of the works of his predecef- 
fors, but little elfe can this ftudy confer. We eafily difinguith 
what Is. merely the copy of a copy from that which is dire&tly im- 
itated from nature. We praife the great poet only in proportion 
as hisamages and fentiments are original as well as jut and in- 
terefting. Of all the literary arts, poctry is the leaft benefited by 
the gradual progreis of human knowledge. Its seep engines 
are continually difarmed by the overthrow of 1 ignorance and fu- 
peritition ; and one poet after another ftill pre-occupies from his 
fucceffors, one after another of the great provinces of nature, fo as 
to excite the general fentiment ; Perzant qui noftra, ante nos, dixére. 
If Virgil has imitated Homer ;_ If Milton has borrowed largely 
from all poetical antiquity, facred and profane, we are careful to 
{trip them of ail their borrowed feathers, whenever we come to 
eflimate their poetical merits. What infinite pains has been tak- 
en to trace all the imitations and plagiarifms of the divine Shake- 

{peare? We give poets credit folely for what each has himfelf 
actually caught from nature. We fometimes, as has heen beauti- 
fully fhewn by Dr. Hurd, fuppofe them imitators, when they 
are in truth, entitled to the praife of originality. A poet cannot 
borrow, without being perceived to borrow. In philofophy we 
are apt, at all times, to praife him who impofes the key-ltone, as 
if he had built the whole arch. 

It is for thefe reafons, chiefly, that I think the truly great poet 
to be a more illufrious character than the great difcoverer in 


philofophy. H. 
For the New England Quarterly Magazine. 


Paradife of Negro Slaves.—A Dream. 


Written by Dr. Rufh. 

SOON after réading Mr. Clarkfon’ s ingenious and pathetic ef 
fay on the flavery and commerce of the human {pecies, the fub- 
jet made fo deep an impreflion upon my mind, that it followed 
me in my fleep, and produced a dream of fo extraordinary a nature, 
that I have yielded to the importunities of fome of my friends, by 
communicating it to the public. I thought 1 was conduded to 
a country, which in point of cultivation and fcenery, far furpal- 
fed any thing I had ever heard, or read inmy lite. This CoUeET He 
I found, was inhabited only by negroes. They appeared cheer- 
ful and happy. Upon my approaching a beautiful grove, where 
a number of them were aflembled for religious purpoies, I per- 
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ecived at once a paufe in their exercifes, and an appearance of gen- 
eral perturbation. ‘They fixed their eyes upon me—while one of 
them, a venerable looking man, came forward, and inthe name 
of the whole aflembly, addreffed me in the following language. 

“* Excute the panic which you have fpread through this peace- 
fuland happy company : we perceive that you are a white man. 
—That colour which is the emblem of innocence in every other 
creature of God, is to usa fign of guiltin man. The perfons 
whom you fee here, were once dragged by the men of your cole 
our from their native country, and configned by them to labour 
—punifhment—and death.—We are here collected together, and 
enjoy an ample compenfation in our prefent employments for all 
the miferies we endured on earth. We know that we are fecure- 
ed by the Being whom we worfhip, from injury and oppreflion. 
Our appearance of terror, therefore, was entirely the fudden ef- 
fec& of habits which have not yet been eradicated from our 
minds,” 

** Your apprehenfions of danger from the fight ofa white man,” 
faid I, ** are natural. But in me—you behold a friend. I have 
been your advocate—and.””?————Here, he interrupted me, and 
faid, * Is not your name >»? T anfwered in the affirmative. 
Upon this he ran up and embraced me inhis arms, -and after- 
wards conducted me into the midit of the affembly, where, after 
being introduced to the principal characters, I was feated upon a 
bank of mofs ; and the following account was delivered to me by 
the venerable perfon who firlt accofted me. 

“‘ The place we now occupy, is called the paradt/e of negro flaves. 
It is deftined to be our place of refidence *till the general judg- 
Ment ; after which time, we expect to be admitted into higher 
and more perfect degrees of happinefs. Here we derive great 
pleafure from contemplating the infinite goodnefs of God, in allot- 
ing to us our full proportion of mifery on earth ; by which means 
we have efcaped the punifhments, to which the free and happy 
part of mankind too often expofe themfelves after death, Here 
we have learned to thank God, for all the afflictions our tafk- 
mafters heaped on us ; inafmuch, as they were the means of our 
prefent happinefs. Pain and diftrefs are the unavoidable portions 
of all mankind. They are the only poflible avenues that can con- 
duct them tofpeace ard felicity. Happy are they, who partake 
of their proportion of both upon the earth.” Here he ended.— 

After a filence of a few minutes, a young man, who bore on 
‘his head the mark of a wound, came up to me and afked “ If L 
knew any thing of Mr. , of the Ifland of —~” I told him 
“ I did not.’ Mr.” faid he, “* was my mafter. One 
day, I miftook his orders, and faddled his mare inftead of his horfe, 
which provoked him fo much that he took up anaxe which laid 
sg yard, and with a ftroke on my head, difmifled me from 
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“‘T long to hear, whether he has repented of this unkind ation. 
Do, fir, write to him, and tell him, his fin is not too great to be 
forgiven, tell hima, ‘his once miferable flave, Scipio, is not angry at 
him—he lores to bear his prayers to the offended majelty of heav- 
en—and—when he die s—Scipio will apply to be one of the con- 
voy, that fhall econdué his fpirit to the regions of blifs appointed 
for thofe who repent of their iniquities.” 

Betore E could reply to this fpeech, an old man, came and fat 
dowa by my fide. His wool was white as fhow. With a low, 
but oentle voice, he thus addreffed me. 

«¢ Sir, I was the flave of Mr. , in the ifland of—I ferved 
him faithfully upwards of fixty years. No rifing fun ever 
caught me in my cabin—no fetting fun ever faw me out of the 
fugar field, except on fundays and ‘holidays. My whole tubfift- 
cace never cot my matter more than forty fhillings a year. Her- 
rinss and roots were my only food. One day, in the eightieth 
vear of my age, the overfeer faw me ftop to reft. myfelf againtt 
the me of x tree, where I was at work. He came up to me, 
and wea me, ’till he could endure the fatigue and heat occafion- 
ed bv the blows he gave me, no longer. Nor was this all—he 
complained of me to my matter, who inttantly fet me up at pub- 
lic vendue, and fold me for two guineas to a tavern-keeper, in a 
difant parifh, The difrefs I felt, i in leaving my children, and 
grand-children (28 of whom I left on my old matter’s plantation) 
foon put an end to my exiftence, and landed me upon thefe hap- 
py fhores. Ihave now no with to gratify but one—and that is to 
be permitted to vifit my old mafter’s family, I long to tell my 
matter, that his wealth eannot make him happy.—That the fuffer- 
ings of a fingle hour in the world of mifery, for which he is pre- 
paring himfelf, will overbalance all the pleafures he ever enjoy- 
ed in his life—and that for every act of unneceflary feverity he 
inflicts upon his flaves, he fhall fuffer tenfold in the world to come.” 

He had hardly finifhed his tale, when a decent looking woman 
came forward, and addreffed me in the following language.—Sir, 

“I was once the flave of Mr. , in the ftate of From 
the healthinefs of my conftitution, I was called upon to fuckle my 
Matter’s eldeft fon. 'Toenable me to perform this office more ef- 
fetually, my own child was taken from my breaft, and foon af- 
terwards died. My affections in the firft emotions of my grief, 
fattened themfelves upon my infant mafter. He thrived under 
my care and grew up a handfome young man. Upon the death 
of his father, I became his property.—Soon after this event, he 
loft rool. at cards. To raife this money I was fold to a planter 
in a neighbouring ftate. I can never forget the anguifh, with 
which my aged father and mother followed me to the end of the 
lane, when T left my matter’s houfe, and hung upon me, when 
they bid me farewell.” 

«© My new matter obliged me to work in the field; the confe- 
uence of which was, I caught a fever which in a few weeks end- 
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edi my life. Say, my friend, is my firft young mafter fill alive ? 
If he is—go to him, and tell him, his unkind behaviour to me is 
upon record againtt him. The gentle fpirits in heaven, whoie 
happinefs confifts in expreffions of gratitude and love, will have 
no fellowfhip with him. His foul mutt be melted with pity, or 
he can never efcape the punifhment which awaits the hard-heart- 
ed, equally with the impenitent, in the regions of mifery.” 

As foon as fhe had finifhed her ftory, a middle aged woman 
approached me, and after a low and red/pectful courtedy, thus ad- 
dreffed me. 

«‘Sir I was born and educated ina chriftian family in one of 
the fouthern ftates of America. In the thirty-third year of my 
age, | applied to my mafter to purchafe my freedom. Initead 
of granting my requeft, he conveyed me by force on board of a 
vefiel and fold me toa planter in the ifland of Hufpaniola. +* Mere 
it pleafed God.”——-—-Upon pronouncing thefe words, fhe pauied, 
and a general filence enfued.—All at once, the eyes of the whole 
affembly were turned from me, and directed towards a little white 
man who advanced towards them, on the oppofite fide of the 

rove, in which we were feated. His face was grave, placid, and 
full of benignity. In one hand he carried a fub{fcription paper 
and a petition—in the other, he carried a {mall pamphiet, on the 
unlawfulnefs of the African flave-trade, and a letter directed to the 
King of Pruffia, upon the unlawfulnefs of war. While I was em- 
ployed in contemplating this venerable figure—fuddenly 1 beheld 
the whole aflembly running to meet him—the air refounded with 
the clapping of hands—and I awoke from my dream by the noiie 
ef a general acclamation of— 


ANTHONY BENEZET ! 
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For the New England Quarterly Magazine. 


T'emale Conftancy. Or the effects of Poetry. 
From a Paris ‘ournal. 

POETRY or mnfic: which of the two poflefles the mo pow- 
erful influence on man? It is’ difficult to decide upon the fuperior- 
ity of cither. It is known what prodigies were wrought by the 
Jatter under the fingers of Orpheus and Amphion, and the power- 
ful effeéts which it produced through the organ cf Tyrteus. 
Neither are the vaft projects to which the poetry of Homer incited 
the young King of Macedon forgotten. "The following anecdote 
of an occurrence laft fammer proves the influence of the beautiful 
poems of Taflo, the Homer ct Italy. : 

_ A young lady, from the neighbourhood of Alexandria, belong- 
ing to a family of diftin@tion, had devoted herfelf, from her infan- 
cy, to the fludy of Taffo, whofe Jerufalem Delivered fhe had 
entirely by heart. Such was her tafte for this poet, and fo far 
had the identified herfelf with his heroines, that fhe alternately 
believed herfeif to be Sophronia braving the fury of Aladius ; 
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Clorinda contending with Tancred ; or Herminia penetrating, 
during the night, the camp of the Chriftians. She regarded thefe 
adventures as natural, and was difpofed to imitate them. 

An opportunity foon occurred: the Italian hearkens to the 
addreffes of a young gentleman, who is extremely anxious to mar- 
ry her ; but whofe father from motives of intereit, oppofes his 
wifhes. The young man, obliged to yield to the will of his fath- 
er, a friend to the French party, enters into the fervice, and joins 
the army of referve, after leaving a farewell letter to his miftrefs. 
The father intercepts the letter. The young lady, hearing of the 
departure of her lover without receiving one line of confolation 
from him, confiders herfelf as neglected. "The idea of not being 
loved afflicts her heart, and troubles her underftanding : fhe con- 
fults the heroines of Taffo. What would the tender Herminia 
have done thus abandoned ? She would have followed her un- 
feeling lover to the army ; fhe would have lavifhed her own days 
to fave thofe of the ingrate, and to convince him of the truth of 
her paflion, Such is the part fhe determines on taking. She 
wins over an old fervant of the family ; fets out with him; pur- 
chates a huffar coat at the next town; goes {traight to the French 
camp; fhows her brother’s papers, which fhe had taken out of 
his port-folio ; joins the crowd of Italians, who came to the army 
of the Republic; and, under her brother’s name, receives a Matters 
ing reception. 

Confounded with the croud of foldiers, fhe contemplates her 
lover ; follows him every where with her eyes, and believes her- 
felf far from his thoughts, when fhe fees him joining in the pleaf- 
ures of the other officers, and preparing for the great battle, which 
was fought a few days after on the plains of Marengo. 

This girl, aétually believing herfelf to be Clorinda, appeared 
determined to join in the conibat ; for fhe belonged to a detach- 
ment commanded by her lover himfelf, and charged with the de- 
fence of a poit on the fide of Villa-de faro ; but her brother, hav- 
ing traced her to the army, came on the following morning to 
reclaim his fitter and the papers, on the faith of which ihe had been 
enrolled. ‘The father was fo much touched with this extraordis 
nary difplay of love, that he gave his confent to the marriage, 


For the New England Quarterly Magazine. 


Police and Manners of the Inhabitants of Lifbon. 


THE firft obje& that muft ftrike every foreigner on entering 
Lifbon, is the badnefs of the police: the filth of the ftreets lies 
every where in heaps, which, in the narrow ttreets where the rain 
does not wafh it away, require great {kill in walking, to avoid 
finking into them. In one of the moft frequented fireets on the 
river leading to the Ribera Nova, there is only a narrow path 
winding near the houfes; and the reader may form andea of the 
sumber of people who daily ule it, the gallegos with their very 
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heavy burdens, which a paflenger cannot avoid ; while the carts 
pafs as near to the houfes as poffible, that the horfes may not go 
in the deepeft part of the mud ; and thus all the dirt and filth is 
blindly fplafhed upon the paffengers, in the worft manner con- 
ceivable. As to the night, the city was formerly lighted, but 
now this practice has ceafed; and, as the window-fhutters are 
fhut early, there is no light to diminifh the darknefs of thefe dirty, 
narrow, ill-paved ftreets. A hoft of dogs without mafters, and 
living on the public, wander about like hungry wolves ; and, {till 
worle than thefe, an army of banditti. Our friends often expref- 
fed their aftonifhment at our venturing into Portugal in thefe 
times of war; but I affured them it was by no means fo bold an 
undertaking, as to go at midnight from Belem to Maravilhas, at 
the eaftern extremity of the town. How cana nation, among 
whom are a number of enlightened men, bear fuch an abomma- 
tion, which degrades Lifbon even below Conftantinople ? 

The amufements of the carnival are always governed by the 
ruling tafte of every nation. Of what then fhould they confift at 
Lifbon ? Both high and low delight in throwing all kinds of dirt 
and filth on the paffengers, who, in contormity to cuftom, and to 
avoid quarrels, muft bear it patiently. 

The high walls of the quintas in the town, the vacant and de- 
ferted grounds, invite to robbery and murder, which are ftill far- 
ther favored by the badnefs of the police. Thefe crimes are al- 
ways perpetrated with knives, though all pointed knives are pro- 
hibited. 

Murders generally arife from revenge or jealoufy ; robbers are 
generally contented: with threats. ‘The {pring is the moft danger- 
ous time; and I have known every night marked with fome mur- 
der. The boldnefs of the affaffins is attonifhing, Qn a fait-day, 
in a proceffion in honor of St. Rochus, a man was murdered in 
open day in the throng, at five o’clock in the afternoon. In the 
fummer of the fame year, a man was robbed at noon, between 
the walls near the Prince of Waldeck’s, who was witnefs to the 
tranfadiion. The robbers were even fo bold as to attack coaches. 
But the criminals almoft always efcaped; the compafiion of the 
Portugueie being fuch, that every one affifts him in his flight. 
They exclaim Coutadinho! or, Alas, poor man! and every 
thing is done to affift him. The punifhment of death 1s entirely 
done away, and the culprit is fent to the Indies, or Angola; a 
punifhment which by no means gives the impretlion ot death; 
though the climates of both are fo unwholefome, that deitruction 
is certain. 

A great part ofthefe robbers are negroes, of whom there is a 
greater number here, perhaps, than in any other city of Europe, 
not excepting London. Many of them get their bread as tradef- 
people, not unfrequently become good and refpectabie citizens ; 
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pelas almas ; (for the love of God, and of the fouls.) 
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and inftances occur of their arriving ata high degree of fkill as 
artifans. A larger portion are beggars, thieves, procurers, and 
procurefles. Every negro who has ferved his matter feven years 
in Europe is free; and then not unfrequently becomes a beggar, 
unlefs he has had a good mafter. Great numbers of them are 
employed as failors ; and I do not fee any reafon why they are 
not alfo enlifted as foldiers: but Mr. Jungk’s affertion, that one- 
fourth of the inhabitants of Lifbon are negroes and creoles, like 
many other affertions of that author, is much exaggerated. 
There is a great number of vagabonds in Lifbon ; for all idle 
people from the provinces come in torrents to the metropolis, 
and are permitted to live in the open town without impediment : 
hence arife the immenfe number of beggars, who partly rove 
about, and partly remain in fixed places, crying out continually, 
and promifing to mention this or that perfon to Nofla Senhora in 
their prayers. A phyfician might here mect with an uncommon 
number of remarkable cutaneous diforders: I have often obferv- 
ed a true leprofy, and endeavoured, by obfervations of this kind, 
to render myfelf infenfible to the difguft they infpire. Thefe beg- 
gars receive a great deal in charity, through a miftaken fenfe of 
piety prevalent in Catholic countries. They alfo often practife ar- 
tifices to obtain charity. I remember anold man who fell down 
before us, through hunger, as he afterwards faid, and thus imme- 
diately obtained from my youthful companion a confiderable 
piece of gold ; while I, fomewhat colder, remarked his theatrical 
performance, withheld my charity. examined into the affair, and 
found my fufpicions grounded. Another clafs of begging is that 
for fouls in purgatory. The religious fraternities, to whom it 
properly belongs to colle& thefe alms, and to have maiffes per- 
formed in a certain church for that purpofe, farm out this employ- 
ment to certain people, who poft themfelves in the neighbourhood 
of this church to beg ; for which they generally pay eight milrees 
annually, and by this contract frequently gain one hundred mil- 
reesa year. Every thing is done in Portugal pelo amor de Deos ¢ 
The mon- 
aftries fend their fruit, ufually grapes, to be fold in the ftreets, as 
it were, by auction, in order to perform mafles for the money. 
They are cried. about the ftreets as uvas pelas almas, (grapes for 
the fouls ;) and when the price is afked, the anfwer is generally 
confiderable. In the Calzada de Effrella fata beggar, whe always 
cried fnuff for the fouls. Snuff is a great article of neceflity for 
all ranks ; for both fexes ; forevery old man; and, in fhort, for 
the whole nation. Nor is it difficult to obtain the partiality of 
any of the common clafs of people, if the traveller but offer him 
a pinch of good fnuff. I faw a beggar-woman put fome fnuff 
to the nofe of her child, who was ftillin arms. On a botanica: 
excurfion near Lifbon, I met a well-drefled lady, who afked me 
for a pinch of fhuff, as fle had loft her box; and when 1 told her 
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that I never ufed one, fhe replied, with an expreflion of the moft 
‘violent grief, Eftou defe/perada ; (I am quite in defpair.) Nor 
can we blame Alphonfo IV. for giving the Englifh foldiers, who 
had fought fo bravely for him at the battle of Ameixial, two 
pounds of tobacco each. The fmoking of tobacco is, however, 
very uncommon ; nor are even cigarros, though fo cuftomary in 
Spain, ufed by any but failors. 

Both the higher and lower claffes are very fond of a profufion 
of compliments, which flow in a torrent from every mouth. A 
common peafant meeting another, takes off his hat quite low 
down, holds him along while by the hand, inquires after his 
health and that of his family, and does not fail to add, I am at 
your commands, and your humble fervant, (Effou a feus ordens, few 
criado.) This is not a remark taken from a fingle inftance, for L 
have heard it extremely often from afs-drivers, and others of fimilar 
claffes. The Porteguefe language, indeed, even in the mouths of 
of the common people, has naturally fomething well bred and 
elegant ; nor dothey ever ufe oaths and indecent expreffions, like 
the Englifh, French, and Spanifh low execrations ; though the 
lowelt claffes, indeed, fometimes mention the devil. All the Por- 
tuguefe are naturally talkative, and fometimes very infipid. The 
rich are faid to conceal a falfe heart beneath a profufion of polite 
expreflions. Ihave nothing to fay in defence of the higher clafles; 
they are as inferior to the Spaniards as the common people excel 
them. ‘The want of fcience and tafte, which perhaps arifes from 
the total want of works of art in this country ; a government 
which never had wifdom or opportunity to bring into action the 
nobler paffions of mankind ; the conftant and oppreflive neigh- 
bourhood of the Englifh, who juftly feel their fuperiority, and 
the total decay of literature, are, I conceive, the chief caufes why 
the Portuguefe nobles are formed of worfe materials than any 
other European nobility. 


ANECDOTES. 
A Retort. 


A fellow who was a witnefs in the Grofvenor caufe at Weft- 
minfter, Hall, having a Bardolphian nofe, Counfellor Dunning, 
thinking to embarrafs him, began wlth, “ Now you Mr. with the 
copper nofe, now you are fworn, what have you tofay ?’—“ Why, 
by the oath I have fworn,” replied he, “ I would not exchange my 
copper note for your brazen face.” 


Abjfence. 

The Bifhop of Soifons was as remarkable for abfence as our 
Bithop Burnet.—when once attending the levee at court, he enter- 
ed into converfation with a young gentleman whom he did not 
know, and among other queftions afked him, if he knew who was 
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that fat fow that juft came in? “ Sir,” faid the lad, “ that fat fow 
is wife to the Swedilh ambaffador, and mother to the little pig 
that has the honour of {peaking to your grace.” 


Sea Lawyers. 

When Sir Elijah Impey was on his paflage from India, as he 
was one day walking the deck, it having blowed pretty hard the 
preceeding day,a fhark was playing by the fide of the fhip. 
Having never feen fuch an object before he called to one of the 
failors to tell him what it was. Why,” replied the tar I don’t 
know what name they know ’em by athore, but here we call ’em 
fea-lawyers.” * 


” 


| Petrarch. 

A certain hiftorian afferts, that Pope Benoit the twelfth advifed 
Petrarch to propofe marriage to Laura, which the poet declined, 
left the familiarities of the married {tate fhould abate the enthu- 
fiafm of his admiration, and the ardour of his love. 

* Parbleu !?? exclaimed a French officer who heard of the ob- 
fervation, ** voila un animal bien delicat,’’—* it is,’? added he, 
“as ifa man was to refufe to eat his dinner left it fhould fpoil 
his appetite.” 


Englifh Agility. 

In the great Dutch war in the reign of Charles II, the Englifh- 
Dutch fleet and that of Holland fought in the channel for three 
days fucceflively, engaging in the day and lying-to at night. But 
jult as they were preparing to renew the action, advice came off 
that an armiftice was concluded upon, and the hoftile parties bee 
gan to exercife mutual civilities. On board a Dutch man of war, 
which lay along-fide an Englifh firft rate, was a failor fo remark- 
ably active, as to run to the mait-head and ftand upright upon the 
truck, after which he would cut feveral capers, and conclude with 
ftanding upon his head, to the great aftonifhment and terror of 
the fpe@tators. On coming down from this exploit, all his coun- 
trymen exprefled their joy by huzzaing, and thereby fignifying 
their triumph over the Englifh. One of our bold tars, piqued for 
the honour of his country, ran up to the top like a cat, and effay- 
ed with all his might to throw up his heels like the Dutchman, 
but not having the fkill, he miffed his poife, and came down rath- 
er fafter than he went up. The Rigging, however, broke his 
fall, and he lighted on his feet unhurt. As foon as he had recov- 
ered his fpeech, he ran to the fide, and exultingly cried out toe 
the Dutchman, “ There, d—a your eves, do that if you can.” 











































Poetry. 


For the New England Quarterly Magazine, 
A Picture and a Prophecy. 


‘© The wrongs that are, 
The rights that fhall be, the futurity 
Miraculous in good that is begun.” Goethe, 





WHEN fanguine youth, in fond Utopian dreams, 
Firlt launches on the troubled fea of life, 
He trufts to fail on pleafure’s fmootheft ftreams ; 
Alas ! he wakes to woe, and fcenes of ftrife ! 
The fair illufion fades before his fight ; 
Around he fees a war of fraud and force, 
Where every finer feeling meets a blight, 
And every a& betrays a felfifh fource. 
With generous purpofe fraught, and glowing heart, 
He feeks to heal the wounds which man infliés ; 
But falfehood fpeeds, and flings her poifon’d dart : 
His quivering heart the fhaft of Slander hits ! 
Yes ! ’tis a fcene where Man “ erect and tall” 
Bows his bafe neck at each ufurper’s nod ! 
And while he vaunts, the would-be lord of all, 
Kiffes the tyrant’s foul-fubjecting rod ! 
There reafoning Man purfues a phantom-form 
That ftill eludes his grafp, and brings him woe ; 
He looks for bright ferenene/s in the ftorm, 
He feeks for blifs in toys and fenfelefs fhow! 


There Cunning, veil’d in Wifdom’s borrow’d drefs, 


Shared the refpe& which Wifdom fails to find ; 
There Pride and Power unbending Worth opprefs, 

And Prejudice {till clips the wings of Mind. 
There icy Caution chills the foul that glows 

With fweet enthufiafm’s generous fire ! 
Blafts all the joys Benevolence bellows, 


And fnaps the thrilling ftrings of Tranfport’s lyre ! 
There black Sufpicion, “ green-eye’d monfter,” reigns, 


uick to conceive a word—a look, amiis ; 
Broods, gloomy, o’er his felf-created pains, 
And poifons at its fource the ftream of blifs ! 
And there Injuftice, fiend gigantic ! ftalks, 
With Want, and Woe, and Havoc in his rear ! 
There Ignorance, with twin-born Evil, walks, 
And deems the fource of virtue, idiot fear ! 


There, oh, what feenes to wound th’unpra@is’d fight ! 


Pale Virtue droops, a perfecuted guett ; 
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Eliza. 


And millions toil, condemned to mindlefs night, 
That one may riot in unhallow’d watte ! 
*Tis objeas fuch as thefe that fteel the heart, 
And make fhort-fighted Man his race’s foe ; 
Too foon quick Youth feels Difappointment’s devts ; 
He finks ; or, world-fchool’d, feeds on others’ woe! 
Yet, let not Scenes like thefe, foft bofom’d youth ! 
Thy all fufceptive al ’gaintt feeling fteel : 
Hope fmiling comes ! and foon fhall “mighty Truth 
Humanity’s unnumber’d forrows heal ! 
And the dark clouds, that blur the beauteous face 
Of Nature, all fhall vanifh into air! 
Nor long thal! man, ftriving in error’s chaee, 
Be doom’d to difappointment and defpair ! 
Then worfhip Truth, and feorn bafe Falleh 100d 2 wrongs, 
And leave foul Calumny to feaft and gorge 
Nor join the felfifh woe-inflicting throng, 
Nor fink beneath the World’s life with’ ring {courge ! 
Lo ! Truth appears ! and brighter fcenes arife ! 
The clafh of arms and interefts fhall ceafe ! 
The paft alone fhall claim foft Pity’s fighs, 
And renovated earth ihall reft in peace! A .R. 
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For the New Lusland Quarter!y Magaxine. 
ELIZA. 
[From Darwin's Botanic Garden.) 
SO ftood Eliza on the wood-crown’d height, 
O’er Minden’s plain, {pectatrefs of the fight, 
Sought with bold eye amid the bloody ftrife 
Her dearer felf, the partner or her lite ; 
From hill to hill the rufhing holt purfued, 
And view’d his banner—or believ’d fhe view’d ! 
Pleaf’d with the diftant roar, with quicker tread 
Fatt by her hand one lifping boy fhe led; 
And one fair Girl, amid the loud alarm, 9 
Slept onsher ’kerchief. cradled by her arm ; 
‘hile round her brows bright beams of honour dart— 

And love’s warm eddies circle round her heart ! 


«Sgr egecewiry 3 


Near and more near th’ intrepid Beauty prefs’d, 
Saw, thro’ the ave? fmoke, his dancing creft ; 
Saw on his helm her Virgin hands inwove 
Bright flars of gold, and myltic knots of love 5 . 
Saud the exulting fhout—* They) run; they run!” — 
«“ Great Gop!” the cries, ** He’s fafe! the Battle? s won !?? 

A ball now hiffes thro’ the airy tides 

{Some fury wing’d it, and fome Demon guides !) 

Parts the fine locks, her graceful head they deck, 
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Ehiza. 
Wounds her fair ear, and finks into her neck ; 

The red ftream iffuing from her azure veins, 

Dyes her white veil, her iv’ry bofom flains : 

«Ah me?” fhe cried, and finking on the ground, 
Kils’d her dear babes regardlefs of the wound :—' 

* Oh ceafe not yet to beat thou vital Urn ; 

“Wait, guihing Life—oh, wait my Love’s return! 

* Hoarfe barks the wolf, the vulture {creams from far 3; 
** The Angel Pity fhuns the walks of war : 

“ Oh, fpare, ye war-hounds, {pare their tender age ! 

** Or me, on me,” fhe cried, * exhauft your rage |” 
Then with weak arms her weeping babes care(s’d, 
And fighing, hid them in her blood-ftain’d veft. 


From tent to tent the impatient warrior flies, 

Fear in his heart, and phrenzy in his eyes ; 

Eliza’s name along the camp he calls— 

“liza echoes thro’ the canvafs walls ; 

Quick thro’ the murm’ring gloom his footfeps tread, 
O’er groaning heaps, the dying and the dead, 

Vaults o’er the plain, and in the tangled wood, 

Lo, dead Zliza welt’ring in her blood ! 


Soon hears his lit’ning fon the welcome founds ; 
With open arms and fparkling eyes he bounds— 

‘ Speak low,’ he cries, and gives his little hand: 

‘ Eliza fleeps upon the dew-cold fand ; 

¢ Poor weeping babe with bloody fingers prefs’d, 
¢ And tried, with pouting lips her milkiefs breaft 3 
‘ Alas, we both with cold and hunger quake ! 
‘Why do we weep !—Mama will foon awake.’ 


¢ She’ll wake no more,’ the hopelefs mourner cried, 

* Upturn’d his eyes, and clafp’d his hands and figh’d; 
Stretch’d on the ground, awhile entranc’d he lay, 

“ And prefs’d warm kifles on the lifelefs clay,” 

And then upfprung with cold convulfive flart— 
And all the Father kindled in his heart : 

‘Oh, Heaven’s!” he cried, ‘ my firft rafh vow forgive, 
‘ Thefe bind to earth—for rhefe I pray to live ;” 


Round his chill Babes he wrapp’d his crimfon vet, 
A.nd clafp’d them {ebbing to his aching breatt. 















On Leaving College. 






For the New England Quarterly Magazine. 
On Leaving College. 


YE walls, where peace and fcience reigns, 

Ye guardians of my infant age, 

Where yet unknown to care and pain, 

With joy I turn’d the claffic page. : 

Where white-robed innocence and truth, 4 
In ftricteft harmony combined, 
Await to guide each little youth, 
And fhed their influence over the dawning mind. 
No more within thy happy bounds to ftray, 
Or join the little bands that form your care, 
4 Who nb no pain, no care beyond to day, 
ie t i Who al! the {weets of youth and virtue fhare. 
ab J Pi: eluant from yon facred fhade, 
~ Where late I mix’d amid the merry throng ; 
Or with the mufe have fondly fought the glade ; 
Or mingled in the tale or merry fong. 
Yet tho’ by cruel fate remov’d from all— 

From all t hofe {cenes fo much beloved, f 
To join a world where nought appears, 
But {fprings of future woes and tears. 

: Remembrance fhall thofe fcenes reltore, 
e And fondly cowat each pleafure o’er ; 
; 
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And kindly lend her che ecring power, 
To foothe misfortune’s gloomy hour. 
And when, perhaps, by care oppreft 
From a cenforious world I fly for reft ; 
Or, by pale melancholy led, | 
Beneath fome waving willow lay my head, ( 
I'll fondly trace with fancy’s aid, 
The fpot where all our {ports were made, 
When in our gay-—our infant years, 
: While ftrangers yet to pain and tears ; 
Wy When toil had lent its turn to play, 
HY The little train—forever gay, 
oH With joy obey’d the pleating call, 
He! «© And nimbly urged the flying ball ;’ ; 
ae Dear fmiling fcenes, forever dear 3 Pe 
Het Still prefent to my view, 
Let forrow nurfe the cherifhing tear 

That marks our laft adieu. 
And ah! farewell, each little friend, 

May every joy be thine— 
May happinefs thy fteps attend, 

Tho’ forrow wait on mine. 
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Eligy on a Quid of Tobacco. 


For the New England Quarterly Magazine, 
Elegy on a Quid of Tobacco. 


IT lay before me, on the clofe graz’d grafs, 
Befide yon path, an old Tobacco Quid ; 


And fhallI let the mute advifer pafs, 
Without one ferious thought ! No, Heaven forbid ! 


Perhaps fome idle drunkard threw thee there, 
Some hufband, fpendthrift of his weekly hire ; 

One who for wife and children takes no care, 
But fits and tipples by the ale houfe fire. 


And lucklefs was the day he learnt to chew! 
Embryo of ill, the Quid that pleas’d him firft, 


Thirky from that unhappy Quid he grew, 
Then to the ale-houfe went to quench his thirft. 


So great events from caufes fhall ari 
The forelt oak was once an acorn feed ; 

And many a wretch from drunkennefs who dies, 
Owes all his evils to the Indian weed, 


Let not temptation, mortal, ere come nigh— 
Sufpe& fome ambufh in the parley hid— 
From the firft kifs of love ye maidens fly ! 
Ye youths avoid the firft Tobacco Quid. 


Perhaps I wrong thee, O thou veteran Chaw, 
And better thoughts my mufing fhould engage, 

That thou wert uted’ in fome toothlefs jaw, 
The joy, perhaps, of folitary age. 


One who has fuffer’d fortune’s hardeft knocks, 
Poor, and with none to tend on his grey hairs, 
Yet has a friend in his Tobacco box, 


And whilft he rolls his Quid, forgets his cares. 


E-v’n fo it is with human happinefs— 
Each feeks his own according to his whim: 
This toils for wealth, one fame alone can blefs, 


One afks a Quid—3 quid 1s all to him. 
O vet’ran Chaw! Thy fibres favory ftrong, 
Whilf aught remain’d to chew, thy maiter chew’d : 
Then caft thee here when all thy juce was gone, 
Emblem of felfifh man’s ingratitude ! 


A happy man, O calt off Quid, is he | 
Who like as thou haft comforted the poor ; 
Happy his age who knows himfelf like thee, 
Thou didi thy duty—-Man can do no more. 
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Parody. 


For the New England Quarterly Magazine. 
Parody upon a Paffage in Pope’s Effay on Mam, 
“ Lo! the Poor Indian,” &c. 


LO! the plain eater, whofe untutor’d tafte 
Finds health in fallads and in homely pafte ; 
His tongue proud fcience never taught to lave 
In charbone cream, or gravy’s poignant wave. 
Yet fimple cook’ry piles his earthen plate 
With England’s honeft beef—an humbler treat. 
Guiltlefs of Ortolans, his fpit whirls round, 

Nor catchup ftains his kitchen’s wholefome ground, 
Where no difguife affronts the genuine meal, 

Nor Weltjie tortures falmon into veal. 

To eat, contents his hunger’s nat ’ral call ; 

He chews no latent goit in forc’d-meat ball ; 

But throws to faithful Tray his dinner down, 

Th’ applauded beef’s reverfionary bone. 

Come, nicer thou, come, let thy palate try, 
*Gainft Moll’s plum-pudding, Weltjic’s lobfter-pye ; 
In ev’ry difh find fome important fault, 

The broth wants relifh, and the edge-bone falt ; 
Condemn each joint not drefs’d by learned rule, 
Yet ery, if hunger fails, that Moll’s a fool. 

If fricaffees employ not all her fkill, 

Studious to nourifh, not expert to kill, 

Snatch from her care the hangers and the hooks, 
Re-drefs her dreflings, be the cook of cooks, 





For the New England Quarterly Magazine. 


Comparifon of Engraving with Painting—An Extract, 


HAIL, glorious Art ! where light and fhade combine, 
True light and fhade, and juft proportions thine ; 
No beauties falfe thy labour’d pictures fill, 
Nor gaudy tints betray a want of {kill ; 
The eye, charm’d with no mheretricious art, 
Beholds, and learns to criticife each part ; 
By thee refin’d, the painting is divine, 
More ftrength, more beauty, and more {weetnefs thine. 
As fome fair maid, born in Circaflia’s plain, 
Decreed to deck the mighty Sultan’s train, 
Affifts her charms with all the aid of drefs, 
Nor thinks by aid fhe makes thofe beauties lefs ; 
In brighteft gems, and robes cf purple dye, 
She lures the “heart, and captivates the eye :— 
Compa ‘d to her, behold the Grecian maid 
In one loofe robe of fimple white array’d, 
Which the Sine fhape and modeft fteps reveals, 
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Sonnet. 


And but difplays thofe beauties it conceals ; 

Her down calt eyes, where bafhful glances roll, 
Shew the pure heart, and {peak the fpotlefs foul ;— 
Circaffia’s beauty triumphs for an hour, 

She charms the fenfes, but fhe does no more ; 

The Grecian nymph, wins flow but juft applaufe, 
And admiration, approbation draws. 





SONNET. 


¢ WHY fhould our little life be vainly fpent, 
In all the vilé purfuits of fordid gain ; 

Since Indian treafures cannot yield content, 
Nor regal pow’r the flight of time reftrain ? 


For ends of higher aim were mortals fent, 
To pace a while this weary world of pain ; 
And fouls like theirs, on nobler objects bent, 
Should all fuch vulgar, mean purfuits difdain. 


“ Their tafk fhould be, to brave Temptation’s pow’r, 


And all his fierce affaults to render vain ; 
To ftand, unmov’d, AffliGtion’s evil hour. 
And {till with patient heart his rage fuftain : 
To trace each path where praife or virtue lies, 
And fit their fouls at laft for commerce with the fkies !? 


Written in Germany, in Autumn, 1801. 


HAIL, deadly Autumn, and thy fading leaf, 

I love thee, drear and gloomy as thou art ; 

Not joyful Spring, like thee can foften grief, 

Nor gaudy Summer foothe the aching heart ; 

But in thy cheerlefs, folitary bower, 

Beneath the varied fhade, I love to lie, 

When dufky Evening’s melancholy hour 

With boding clouds obfcures the low’riag fky, 

And tunelefs birds and fading flowers appear 

In grief to hang their heads, and mourn the parting year. 


Tis not the gloomy fky, the parting year, 

’Tis not the Winter’s dreary reion 1 mourn, 

But abfent friends—and one than life more dear, 

And joys departed, never to return ! 

O gentle Hope, that ’mid Siberia’s fnows, 

Can cheer the wretched exile’s lingering year, 

And where the fun on curs’d Oppreffion glows, 

Can check the figh, and wipethe falling tear, 

Phy gentle care—thy fuccour I implore ; 

O raife thy heayenly voice, and bid me weep no more. 
Thou hears’t my prayer—I feel thy holy flame— 
Aind future joys in bright fuccefiion rife, 
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The Vanity of Life. 
And mutual love and friend iihip—facred name { 
And home and all the bleflings that I prize. 
Thou, Memory, lendst thy aid, and to my view 
Fach friend I love, and every feene moft dear, 
In forms more bright than ever painter drew, 
Frefh from thy pencil’ s magic tint appear. 


Roll on, ye lingering hours, that lre between, 
Till Truth fhall realize, and Virtue bleis, the fcene. 





For the New England Quarterly Magazxins. 
The Vanity of Life. 
TsAian, xliv. 6.—WE ALL DO FADE AS A LEAF. 


BY THE LATE BISHOP HORNE, 


SEE the leaves around us falling, 
Dry and wither’d to the ground ; 

Thus to thoughtlefs mortals calling, 
With 2 fad and felemn found : 


‘¢ Sons of Adam! once in Eden, 
«‘ Blighted when like us you fell, 
“ Hear the lecture we are reading ; 
“?T is, alas! the truth we tell. 


Virgins! much, too much prefuming 
«On your boafted white and red, 
“ v1 lew us, late in beauty blooming, 
‘ Number’d now among the dead. 


“ Griping mifers ! nightly waking, 
‘‘ See the end of all your care ; 

“ Fled on wings of your own making, 
“ We have left our owners bare. 


“ Sons of honor! fed on praifes, 
‘¢ Fluttering high on fancy’d worth ; 
“Lo! the fickle air that raife 2S, 
‘“‘ Brings us down to parent earth. 
“ Learned fophs! in fyitems jaded, 
‘© Who for new ones daily cail ; 
“ Ceafe, at length by us purfuaded, 
“ Evry leaf muft have a fall. 
“Youths! tho’ yet no loffes grieve you, 
“ Gay in health and manly grace, 


“ Lect not cloudlefs fkies deceive you, 
«« Summer gives to autumn place. 


“ Venerable fires ! grown hoary, 
‘“‘ Hither turn the unwilling eye; 
« Think, amidft your falling glory, 
“ Autumn tells a wizter nigh. 
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The Miferies of Man 
* Yearly in our courfe returning, 
“© Meffengers of fhorteft fay, 


“ Thus we preach this truth unerring, 
‘ Heaven and earth fhall pals away- 


“¢ On the tree of Life Eternal, 
“* Man, let all thy hopes be ftaid ; 
& Which alone, For EVER VERNAL, 
“ Bears a leaf that ne’er fhall fade.” 





For the New England Quarterly Magazine. 
The Miferies of Man.’ 


By Roserr Burns. 
Be 
WHEN chill November’s furly blaft 
Made fields and forefts bare, 
One ev’ning, as I wander’d forth 
Along the banks of Ayr, 
I {py’da man, whofe aged ftep 
Seem’d weary, worn with care ; 
His face was furrow’d o’er with years, 
And hoary was his hair. 
if. 
Young ftranger, whither wand’reft thou? 
Began the rev’rend fage ; 
Does thirft of wealth thy ftép conftrain, 
Or youthful pleafure’s rage? 
Or happily, preit with cares s and woes, 
Too foon thou haft began 
To wander forth, with me, to mourn 
The miferies of man. 
IfI. 
The fun that overhangs yon moors, 
Out {preading far and wide, 
Where hundreds labour to fupport 
A haughty lordling’s pride ; 
I’ve feen yon weary winter’s fun 
Twice forty times return ; 
Andevery time has added proofs, 


That man was made to mourn. 


IV. 
O man! while in thy early years, 
How prodigal of time! 
Mis-fpending all thy precious hours, 
Thy glorious youthful prime ! 
Alternate follies take the sway ; 
Licentious paffions burn ; 
Which tenfold force gives nature’ s law, 
That man was made to moura. 


Vor. Il Mm 
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The Miferies of Mar 


V. 
Look not alone on youthful prime, 
Or marhood’s attive might ; 
Man then is ufeful to his kind, 
Supported is his right : 
But fee him on the edge of life, 
With cares and forrows worn, 


Then age and want, Oh! ill-match’d parr! 
s ’ 


Show man was made to mourn. 
VI. 
A few feem favourites of fate, 
In pleafure’s lap careft ; 
Yet, think not all the rich and great 
Are likewife truly bleft. 
But, Oh! what crouds in ev’ry land, 
Are wretched and forlorn ; 
Thro’ weary life this leffon learn, 
That min was made to mourn. 
VIL. 
Many and fharp the num’rous ills 
Inwoven with our frame ! 
More pointed ftill we make ourfelves, 
Regret, remorfe, and fhame! 
And man, whofe hea’vn-erected face 
The fmiles of love adorn, 
Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countlefs thoufands mourn ! 
VIll. 
See yonder poor, o’erlabour’d wight, 
So abject, mean, and vile, 
Who begs a brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toil ; 
And fee his lordly fellow-qwurm 
The poor petition fpurn, 
Unmindful, tho’ a weeping wife 
And helplefs offspring mourn. 
IX. 
If I’m defign’d yon lordling’s flave, 
By nature’s law defign’d, 
Why was an independent wif: 
E’er planted in my mind? 
If not, why am I {ubject to 
His cruelty or fcorn ? 
Or why has man the will and pow’r 
To make his fellow mourn ? 
X. 
Yet, let not this too much, my fon, 
Diiturb thy youthful break: 
This partial view of human-kind 
Is furely not the /af ! 


. Oe 











Addrefs to Edinburgh, | 


‘The poor, oppreffed, honeft man, 
Had never, fure been born, 
Had there not been fome recompence 
To comfort thote that mourn! 
XI. 
O death! the poor man’s deareft friend, 
The kindeft and the beft ! 
Welcome the hour my aged limbs 
Are laid with thee at rett! 
The great, the wealthy, fear thy blow, 
From pomp and pleature torn; 
But, Oh! a blelt relief to thofe 
That weary-laden mourn! 
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Adtrefs to Edinburgh. 
BY THE SAME. 


EDINA! Scotta’s darling feat ! 
All hail thy palaces and tow’rs, 
Where once beneath a monarch’s feet 
Sat legiflation’s fov’reign pow’rs ! 
Yrom marking wildly-fcatter’d flow’rs, 
As on the banks of Ayr I ftray’d, 
And finging, lone, the ling’ring hours, 
I fhelter’d in thy honour’d fhade. 
TI. 
Here wealth ftill fwells the golden tide, 
As bufy trade his labours plies ; 
Their architecture’s noble pride 
Bids elegance and fplendor rife ; 
Here juitice, from her native fkies, 
High wields her balance and her rod ; 
There learning, with his eagle eyes, 
Seeks icience in her coy above. 
Ill. 
Thy Sons, Epina, focial, kind, 
With open arms the ftranger hail ; 
Their views enlarg’d, their lib’ral mind, 
Above the narrow, rural vale ; 
Attentive {til to forrow’s wail, 
Or modeft merit’s filent claim ; 
And never may their fources tail ! 


And never envy blot their name! 
lV. 


hy daughters bright thy walks adorn ! 


Gay asthe gilded fummer iky, 
Sweet as the dewy milk-white thorn, 
Dear as the raptur’d thrill of joy ! 
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The Poet’s Complaint. 





Fair B firikes th’ adorning eye, 
Heav’n’s beauties on my fancy fhine 3 
I fee the frre of love on high, 
And onw his work indeed divine ! 
V. 
There, watching high the leaft alarms, 
Thy rough rude fortrefs gleams afar ; 
Like fome “bold vet’ran, gray in arms, 
And mark’d with many a feamy {car ; 
The pond’rous wall and maffy bar, 
Grim-rifing o’er the rugged rock ; 
Have oft withftood affailing war, 
, And oft repell’d the invader’s fhock. 
VI. 
Ww ith awe-ftruck thought, and pitying tears, 
I view that noble, itately doom, 
Where Scotia’s kings of other years, 
F'am’d heroes, had their royal home : 
Alas, how chang’d the times to come ! 
Their royal n; ame low in the duit! 
Their haplefs race wild-wand’ring roam ! 
Tho’ rigid law cries out, ’twas jut ! 
Vil. 
Wiid beats my heart to trace your fleps, 
Whofe anceiiors, in days of yore, 
Thro’ hoftile ranks and ruin’d gaps 
Old Scotia’s bioody lion bore : 
Ev’n / who iing in ruftic lore, 
Haply my fres have left their fhed, 
And tac’d grim danger’s loudeft roar, 
Bold-following where your fathers led ! 
VIII. 
Epina! Scotia’s darling feat ! 
All hail the palaces and tow’rs, 
Where once beneath a monarch’s feet 
Sat legiflation’s fov’reign pow’rs ! 
From marking wildly-featter’d flow’rs, 
Asonthe banks of Ayr I flray’d, 
A\nd finging, lone, the ling’ring hours, 
J thelter’d in thy honour’d fhade. 
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The Poet’s Complaint. 


BY THE SAME. 


LATE crippl’d of on arm, and now a leg, 
About to beg a pa/s for leave to beg ; 
Dull, liftlels, teas’d dejected, and depreft, 


{ Nature 


eis adverfe to a cripple’s reft ;) 




















The Pact’s Complaint. 277 4 


Will generous Graham lift to his Poet’s wail? | | 
{it foothes poor milery, harkening to her tale,) iy 
Aad hear him curfe the light he firft furvey’d, | 


And doubly curfe the lucklefs rhyming trade ? : ii 





Thou, Nature, partial nature, I arraign ; 
Of thy caprice maternal I complain. . 
The lion and the bull thy care have found, 

One thakes the forefis, and one fpurns the ground; 
Thou giv’st the afs his hide, the inail his fhell, 

Th’ envenom’d wafp, victorious, guards his cell, q 
‘hy minions, kings defend, controul, devour, | wl 
In all th’ omnipotence of rule and power. 4 
Foxes and ftateimgn, fubtile wiles enfure 5 be 
‘The cit and polecat ftink, and are fecure. i 
‘loads with their poifon, doctors with their drug, iW | 
The pricft and hedgehog in their robes, are fhug. iia 
Ev’n filly woman has her warlike arts, ia 
Her tongue and eyes, her dreadful fpear and darts, 


io ee nal Pil " , 


But Oh! thou bitter ftep-mother and hard, 
‘To thy poor, tencelefs, naked child—the Bard ! 
A thing unteachable in world’s {kill, . ! 
And half an ideot too, more helpleis ftill. if 
No heels to bear him from the op’ning dun ; ‘ ‘f | 
No claws to dig, his hated fight to fhua ; iy 
No horns, but thofe by luckiefs Hynmzen worn, Vian 
And thoie, alas! not Amalthea’s horn ;: 
No nerves olfad’ry, Mammion’s truity cur, 
Clad in‘rich dulnefs’ comfortabie fur. 
In naked feeling, and in aching pride, a 
He bears th’ unbroken blait from ev’ry fide : 1 
Vampyre bookfellers drain hm to the heart, 
And icorpion critics curelefs venom dart. 


Critics—appall’d, I venture cn the name, iq 
Thofe cut-throats bandits m the paths of fame : 
Bloody diilectors, worfe than ten Monroes ; 

He hacks to teach, they mangle to expofe. 


3 YJ 


ede 
= ~ 


His heart by caufelefs wanton malice wrung, 
By blockhead’s daring into madneis ftung ; 
His well-won bays, than life itfelf more dear, 
sy mifereants torn, who ne’er ene fprig muft wear : 
Foil’d, bleeding, tortur’d in the unequal ftrife, 
The haplefs poet flounders on through life. 
Till fed each hope that once his boiom fir’d, 
And ded each mute that glorious once infpir’d, 


Low funk in fqualid, unprotected age, 
re 


Tyo } ey 
. Wwesteig YS 


oe! 


~ 


} n refentment, for his injur’d page, 
He heeds or feels no more the ruthlefs critic’s rage ! 





27% The Virgin's Firft Love. 


So, by fome hedge, the gen’rous fteed deceas’d, 
For half-ftarv’d inarling curs a dainty fealt ; é 
By toil and famine wore to fkin and bone, 
Lies fenfelefs of each tugging bitch’s fon. 


O duinefs ! portion of the truly blett ! 
Calm fhelter’d haven of eternal reit ! 
Thy fons ne’er madden in the fierce extremes 
Of fortune’s polar troft, or torrid beams. 
If mantling high fhe fills the golden cup, 
With fober felfith eafe they fip it up: 
Conicious the bounteous meed they well deferve, 
They only wonder § fome folks’ do not ftarve. 
The grave fage hern thus eafy picks his frog, 
And thinks the mallard a fad worthlefs dog. 
When difappointment {naps the clue of hope, 
And thro’ difaftrous night they darkiing groupe, 
With deaf endgrance fluggifhly they bear, 
And jult conclude that ¢ fools are fortune’s care.’ 
So, heavy, paflive to the tempelt’s fhocks, 
Strong on the fign-poft ands the ftupid ox. 


Not fo the idle mufes’ mad-cap train, 
Not fach the workings of their moon-ftruck brain ; 
In equanimity they never dwell, | 
By turnsin foaring heay’n, or vaulted hell. 

I dread thee, fate, relentlefs and fevere, 
With all a poet’s, hufband’s, father’s fear ! 
Already one itrong hold of hopg is lott, 
Glencairn, the truly noble lies in duft ; 

Fled, like the fun eclips’d as noon appears, 

And left us darkling in a world of tears :) 
© ! hear my ardent, grateful, felfifh pray’r ! 
Fintra, my other itay, long blefs and ipare! 
Thro’ a long life his hopes and wifhes crown, 
And bright in cloudlefs fkies his fun go down ! 
May 4/i/s domeflic {mooth his private path ; 
Give energy to life ; and foothe his lateft breath, 
With many a fal tear circling the bed of death ! 
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Lhe Virgin’s firft Love. 
YES—fweet is the joy when our bfuthes impart 
The youthful affection that glows in the heart, 
If prudence, and duty, and reafon approve 
The timid delight of the virgin’s firft love. 
But if the fond virgin be deftined:to feel 
A paflion fhe mufi in her bofom conceal, 

















The Loft Fours of Voltairs. £95. 


’ Left parents relentlefs the flame difapprove,— 
Where’s then the delight ofthe virgin’s firft love ? 


If ftolen the glance by which love is expreft, 

If fighs when half heaved be with terror fuppref, 
If whifpers of paffion fufpicion muft move, 
Where’s then the delight of the virgin’s firft love ? 


Or if (ah! too faithful !) with fondnefs the fighs 
For one who has ceafed her affection to prize, 
Forgetting the vows by whofe magic he ftrove 

‘To gain that rich treafure the virgin’s firlt love,— 


If tempted by intereft he ventures to fhun 

The gentle affe&ion his tendernefs won, 

Through piion’s foft maze with another to rove, 
Where’s then the delight of the virgin’s firft love ? 


Her eye, when thetale of his treachery fhe hears, 
Now beams with difdain, and now glittens with tears 3 
Ah! what can the arrow then rankling remove ? 
Farewell the delight of the virgin’s firit love ! 


And fee, fad companion of mental diftrefs, 

Difeafe fteals upon her in health’s flattering drefs, 
Oh! furely that bloom every fear fhould remove ! 
Ah! no ;—'tis the efe@ of the virgin’s firft love. 


Still brighter the colour appears on her cheek, 

Her eye boafts a luftre no language can fpeak ;— 
But vain are the hopes thefe appearances move, 
Fond parent they fpring from the virgin’s firft love. 


And foon, while unconfcious that fate hovers near, 

While hope’s flattering fmiles on her features appear, 

No ftruggle, no groan, his approaches to prove, 

Death ends the fond dream of the virgin’s firlt love. a‘ 
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The Laft Hours of Voltaire—An Extract. 


‘WHILE daring fceptics, fwoln with haughty pride, 
The pious Chriftian’s humble hopes deride, 
And vainly ftrive with meretricious art, 

‘To root each moral virtue from the heart ; 

To fap thofe do@rines by a Saviour given ; 
(The rich fpontaneous boon of gracious heav’n,) 
In expectation confcience calm to keep 

“With the fad folace of eternal fleep ;” 

How juft to mark, when fail the fprings of life, 
And nature finks beneath th’ unequal ftrife ; 
When earth’s delufive fcenes no more delight, 
But all eternity ¢ppears in fight, | 
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285 Sonnet to Commerce. 


That diff’rent feelings i in that hour of wo 


The dying fceptic an id the Chriftian know ! 1 


‘ See where, encircled by his atheift train, 
A wretched prey to agonizine pain, 
Upon his death-bed lies, in de °P defpair, 
The celebrated, witty, gay Voltaire ! 
A man to each fucceedine feeptic dear ; 
Whofe arts they follow, and whofe n: ume revere ! 
He who firft gave their darling proie& birth, 
Of rooting out religion from the ‘earth 5 
And, vain of praife by fawning flatt’rers giv’n, 
Dar’d hurl defiance in the face of heav’n. 
With fpecious talents curs’d, in queft of fame, 
Lur’d by th’ attraction of a guilty name 
He thofe endowments ’gainft the donor turn 'd 3 
And with infurate zeal and ardour burn’d, 
Each veftige of the gofpel to efface, 
And crufh the Saviour of the human race. 
Long time, a ftranger to remorfe or fear, 
He ran uncheck’d his bla afphcmous career ; 
Beyond conception faw his fchemes fucceed, 
And inly triumph’d in the imptous deed. 
Ev’n then, when, near the fummit of defire, 
He fear’d with joy exceflive to expire, 
Grown grey with age, and harden’d in his crimes, 
(Example terrible to future times !) 
Sudden he finks beneath th’ avenging rod 
Of a much injur’d long-forbearing God. 
The feafon deftin’d for probation fled, 
Condem’n to feel, ere number’d with the dead, 
(Immers’d with anguifh, hopelefs of a cure) 
Some portion of thofe pains the damn’d endure.’ 





Sonnet to Commerce. 


COMMERCE ! gain-grafping power, my dubious heart, 


Knows not if thou deferveht praife or blame ; 
Whether the blefling of the world thou art, 

Or civilized man’s unceafing fhame ; 
Could thy wide arms unite a!l human kind, 

In one firm compact of fraternal love, 
For thee the mufe her richeft wreath thould bind, 

For thee her ftrains in fwecteft meafures move. 
But if thy votaries, in the gloomy den 

Of trade immured, are callous to diltrefs ; 
Or if thy hard hands-forge for fellow-men, 

The chains of flavery and of wretchednefs, 
Suill fhall the execrate the power that gave 

Weatth to the tyranit——mifery to the ‘fee 


Ue . 




















The Wife. 28% 


For the New England Quarterly Magazine. 
The Wife. 


THE virtues that endear and fweeten life, 
And form that foft companion, call’d a wife ; 
Demand my fong. Thou who didft firft infpire 
The tender theme, to thee I tune the lyre. 

Hail, lovely woman ! nature’s blefling, hail ! 
Vhofe charms o’er all the powers of man prevail : 
‘Thou healing balm of life, which bounteous heaven, 
‘fo pour on all our woes, has kindly given ! 
What were mankind without thee? or what joy, 
Like thy foft converfe, can his hours employ ? 
The dry, dull, drowfy bachelor furveys, 
Alternative, joylefs nights and lonefome days : 
No tender tranfports wake his iullen breaft, 
No foft endearments lull his cares to _reft : 
Stupidly free from nature’s tendereft ties, 
Loft in his own fad felf he lives and dies. 
Not fo the man, to whom indulgent Heaven 
‘That tender bofom-friend, a wife has given ; 
Him, bleft in her kind arms, no fears difmay, 
No fecret checks of guilt his mind allay : 
No hufband wrong’d, no virgin honour fpoil’d, 
No anxious parent weeps his ruin’d child ! 
No fell difeafe, no falfe embrace is here, 
The joys are fafe, the raptures are fincere. 
Does fortune {mile ? How grateful muft it prove 
To tread life’s pleafing round with one we love! 
Or does fhe frown? The fair with foftening art, 
Will footh our woes or bear a willing part. 
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The Duellift. 
SEE yonder Steep ! whofe cold unmantled breaft, 
Ne’er felt the warmth of renovating Spring, 
Where the grey Sea fowl builds her lonely neft, 
And flitting Bats are ever on the wing. 
Silent as death ; fave when the Screech Owls try 
Their trem’lous yell; or hovering in the fky, 
The gathering blacknefs of the midway ftorm 
in awful gloom enfhrouds its topmaft form, 
While the fwift light’ning dart alo ng its fide, 
And uproar mingles on the foaming tide. 


Dark was the night, when Edwin fought its brow, 
The waves dafh’d fullen on the rocks below— 
Clouds roll’d on clouds athwart the duiky fky, 

Vou. I. Na 
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&2 E ulogium on Rumi. 


And the Loon’s frequent note foretold a tempelt nighs 

Loft were thefe omens to fad Edwin’s foul, 

Where woe more dire had fix’d her dark controul, 

While Aope whofe influence fooths fo fweet to reft, 

Bade deeper horrors fhroud the youth uableft, 

A friend, the vidim to his lawlefs wrath, 

In form unreal ftalks acrofs his path— 

Loft to the wor/d—he bids the ftorm draw nigh, 

And tempts the vengeance of an angry fky ! 

Invokes the Geds, to cruth his wearied frame, 

And yield him victim, to the glancing Jame. 

Loud howls the blai—the night bird fcreams aloud, 

And peals inceil ant burft from every cloud— 

He prays in vain—No thunder ipeaks his doom, 

Nor fateful fhaft coptign him to the tomb. 

Impatient 2 erown, he feeks the gyri deep, 

And headlong plunges from the dizzy iteep— 

The waves receive lim—ftop his murm’ring breath, 

And grant him, (what his ardent prayer was,) death. 
Unhappy viim to imprudent rage 
In murder’s caufe, allured by honour’s name ! 
Muft {till the follies ofa vicious age 
Snatch from the youthful brow the wealth of fame ? 
When wature fhrinks, unfheath the vengeful knife, 
And in one blow, sake friend er brother’s life? 
Shall blood uncealng | ttream at donour’s fhrine, 
And proftitution make her caufe divine ? 

Forbid it heav’n! cut flort the De/pot’s reign, 

To viriue’s fandard lead us back again. 
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rik we thought the followi ing Eulogium would have any other 


effect upon our readers than that ot amufing them by its ingenul- 
ty and wii, we fhould not re-publifh it. Wedo not think its ten- 


dency Pte hoe 
Eulegium on Runi. 


ARISE ! ye pimpled, tip’Iing race, arife ! 
From every town and village tavetn come ! 
Shew your red nofes and o’erfiowing eyes, 
And heip your poet chaunt the praife of rum. 
The cordial drop, the morning dram I fing, 


The ia1d Ci L gece and the ev en! ng {lin 1p. 


V 
Hail mighty rum ! and by this general name 
~ Teall each frees es, Whifky, gin or brandy : 
The kinds are various—but the effect the fame ; 


And fo I choofe a name that’s fhort and handy : 





Eulecium on Rum 


{Yor reader know, it takes 2 deal of time 
To make a crooked word lie fmooth in rhyme.) 
Hail mighty rum! thy fong infpiring merit 
Is known to make a bard in thefe our days ; 
Apollo’s drink, they find, is void of {pint— 
Mere chicken-broth—infipid as their lays: 
And pleas’d, they’d givea riv’let—aye a fea 
Of tuneful water, for one quart of thee! 
Hail, mighty rum! how wond’rous is thy pow’r ! 
Unwari’d by thee, how would our fpirits fail, 
When dark December comes, with afpect four, 
And, tharp as razor, blows the northern gale ! 
And yet thou’rt graterul in that fultry day, 
When raging Sirius darts his fervid ray. 
Hail, mighty rum! to thee the wretched fly ; 
And find a {weet oblivion of their woes ; 
Lock’d in thy arms, asin the grave they lie— 
Forget their kindred—and iorgive their foes— 
And Lethe’s ftream, (fo much extoll’d by fome, 
In ancient times) I fhrewdly guefs was rum. 
Hail, mighty ram! what can thy pow’r withfand! 
E’en lordly reafon flies thy dreadtul face ; 
And heaith, and joy, and all ihe lovely band 
Of focial virtues, fhun thy dwelling place. 
For in whatever breaft it rears its throne, 
Like Turkith monarchs, ram mutt rule alone.) 
When our bold fathers crofs’d th’ Atlantic wave, 
And here arriv’d a weak, defencelefsS band, 
Pray, what became of al! the tribes fo brave— 
The favage owners of this happy land? 
Were they fent headlong to the realms below, 
«© By doom of battle ?” friend I anfwer no. 
Our fathers were too wife to think of war; 
They knew the woodlands were not quickly paft, 
They might have met with many an ugly fear— 
Loft many a foretop, and been beat at laft. 
But Rum, affifted by his fon, Difeafe, 
Perform’d the bufinefs with furprifing cafe. 
And would our weftern brethern be lefs proud, or, 
In other words, throw by the gun and drum, 
For ducks and {quirrels, fave their lead and powder, 
And fend the tawny rogues fome pipes of rum— 
i dare predict, they all would gladly fuck it ; 
And every mother’s fon foon kick the bucket. 
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13, On a Lady throwing Snow-Dalls at her Lover. 


But lo! th’ ingratitude of Adam’s race! 
Though all thefe clever things to rum we owe— 
Gallons of ink are fquirted in his face ; 
And his bruis’d back is bane’d with many a blow : 
Some hounds of note have rung his funeral knell, 
And ev’ry puppy joins the general yell. 


So have I feen (the fimile is fine ; 
And wonderfully pat, though rather old) 
When rifing Pheebus fhot his rays benign, 
A flock of fheep come {kipping from the fold ; 
Some reftlefs fheep cries baa ; and all the throng, 
Ewes, rams, lambs, wethers, bellowing pour along. 


But fear net rum, though fiercely they affail, 
And known but I, the bard, thy caufe defend, 
Think not thy foes—tho’ num’rous—fhall prevail, 
Thy pow’r diminith, or thy being end : 
Though fpurn’d from table, and the public eye, 
In the {nug clofet fafely halt thou lie. 


And oft, when Sol’s proud chariot quits the fky, 
And humbler Cynthia mounts her one horfe chair 
To that {nug clofet fhall thy vot’ry fly ; 
And, rapt in darknefs, keep his orgies there ; 
Lift the full bottle, joyous, to his head, 
Then great as Cziar, reel fublime to bed. 





. For the New England Quarterly Magazine. 
On a Lady throwing Snow-Balls at her Lever, 
[From the Latin of Petronius Afcanius.] 

WHEN, wanton fair, the fnowy orb you throw, 

I feel a fire before unknown in fnow. 

FE’n coldeft fnow, [ find has power to warm 

My breaft, when flung by Fulia’s lovely arm. 

'T’ elude love’s pow’:ful arts I ftrive in vain, 

If ice and fnow can latent fires contain. 

Thef2 frolicks leave; the force of beauty prove, 

With equal paffion cool my ardent love. 





For the New England Quarter’y Magazine. 
The Tonguc. 
_icuit, femperq ; licebit 


Parcere perfonis, Gicere de viltts. Lucian. 





YE fair, who gild life’s dark and devious way ; 
Cheer the long eve, and cool the feorehing ray ; 
With winning {eitnefs, chace from ev’ry brow 
The gloom oi iadneis, and the dew of woe ; 














The Tongue. 385 
Wake to a fmile the pale, defponding cheek, 
And teach the leaden-eye the foul to fpeak. 
Around the tear-bath’d bed of ling’ring life, 
Where white-ey’d frenzy ftares deftracting grief : 
Thy plattic charms fteal, with unbending power, 
And each nerve flackens in the gloomy hour. 
Thy cheering voice arreft the poor man’s figh, 
And warms the chilling death-dew round his eye ; 
Wakes hope and comfort in his aged heart, 
Reitores to lite, or blunts affliction’s dart. 


Tho’ virtuous fair, to you thefe powers belong, 
And more than ever {well’d the poet’s fong ; 
Yet of thy train there are a heedlefs few, 
Who court dilaiter and dilgrace purfue ; 
Who icatter thorns along life’s wintry way, 
And cloud the iun-ihine of a fifter’s day. 


The Tongue, that inftrument of heavenly found, 
Form’d to diifufe foft, duicet, notes around ; 
To check wild paifion, folly’s tat’ling quell, 
And bend the itubborn heart to reaton’s will ; 
To i{pread the pureit fentiments of foul, 
And bid the eye with holy rapture roll ; 
Excite the {weet effufions of the heart, 
And probe the potion of ill-nature’s dart ; 
In Stanper’s caufe o’erleaps each facred bound, 
And drops fell venom in the flighteft wound ; 
Engenders mis’ry on each dear delight— 
Depidt’ring foible, as lewd acts of night ; 
Railing the bluth on virtue’s modeft cheek, 
And utt’ring words, which fiends would fcorn to fpeak:. 


Daughters of Eve, thy tongue with prudence guard, 
And con the meaning of each rifing word ; 
Confider well all ears attend its found, 

While critic-prud’ry f{preads its purport round. 
Impudence near thee holds her tat’ling reign, 
With ears attentive to thy thoughtlefs ftrain ; 
While Afalice mute, with hollow eye, appears, 

‘To prick with gall each varying notes the hears, 
Then D:/cord follows, with malignant gnin, 

‘Uo reap the harveft of each petty fin. 

Mild Friend/bip, trembling, owns their potent power ; 
Jove drops his bow, and quits the paphian bower. 
Thus, from a word, or look, reports are {pread, 
While lies, like magots, bread in Slander’s head. 


P. QuINCE. 
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By Perer QuiNcE. 


COME, ye defpifers of Columbian Song, 
Ye tribes of Smut, ill-nature, folly. Spleen 3 

Who madly blend right fentiments with wrong, 
And fwear that blue, is red, and yellow green. 






































Ye fhades, of merit, and of mirth the laugh ; 
Poflefling fenfe quite equal to a calf, 
Who, when abroad into this world 
A little book of profe, or rhyme appears, 
Like ftartl’d cats prick up your fapient ears ; 
LifVning, moft madly tickl’d, at each note, 
Whic h Hows from Conmacndation’ s throat— 
‘hen rourd have hurl’d, 
Such fweet remarks as thefe— 
“ As for that poem ; or that book; I’m fure 
It cannot pleafe ; 
The rhyme is bad ; the fentiments impure ; 
It’s defitute of fpirit and of rule, 
And tao’ the man, who wrote it may be clever, 
Yet I am pofitive he never 
Had better education than a {chool, 
Meaning good firs, he lack’d that fav’ry knowledge, 
Which feafons many a blockhead bred in college. 


«© Americans were never made to write ; 
Their genius leads them quite another way, 
Itis in arts and labours they difplay 
Themfelves, like other nations, bright, 
Perhaps in many things a little brighter, 
But then there never was 2 good Columbian writer.’* 


Thus rail one half the critics of our age, 
Damning at once the unread page. 
Others in milder accents {fpeak— 
Saying as how, we borrow, and what not ; 
Steal from a copieft of the Greek ; . 
Unravel Latin—plunder France ; 
From Hebrew gather many a lufcious plot, 
To patch up pk: iys, new fermons and romance. 





Now if the author’s young, and fcrabbles hard, 
To mount the mighty hiil of fame, 
Like modeft, blufhing, Peter,— 
They fwear he’s cither lazy, mad, or lame ; 
At beift, defcendant i:om a Grubiireet bard, 
And twirls in clumfy form his zig-zag mctr 
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There are of critics, who have written books, 
And had them damn’d, 
And into bakers ovens cram’d ; 
But who can fay they gave no light ;— 
For Peter’s feen them blazing bright, 
From mouth of cannon, and from hands of cooks. 


Thefe critics are good natur’d fouls, 
And fweetly {peak in praife of author-folks ; 

Contrive with wond’rous {kill their joles, 
To weep at forrow and to fmile at jokes, 
Catching at once the author’s fpirit, 

They read in ravifh’s notes along, 

The pages of the new-born fong— 
Then found in public print its merit. 


But why, dread Fathers of Columbian tafte, 
Do thefe rare off’rings on the fhrine of fame 

Not rife like incenfe, and perfume the name 
Of genius trav’ling life’s beclouded watte ? 

Is it becaufe thefe fervile critics raife 

To pride and dullnefs their approving lays ? 


Sweet Critics, would that ye but knew, 

How Peter reads your murd’rous works ; 

How much he cons your quibbling and your quirks, 
In bringing authors to the public’s view. 


What man of candor eyes, without a groan, 

The fell, diftorted, offspring of your brains ; 

And who, dread fires, but fees the arts and pains, 
You take to prove the bantling’s all your own. 


Yes, ye pretenders to immortal fatire ; 
Ye, who in mud, in ditches and in vaults, 
Throw up of language all the ftink and mire, 
To fhow a few {mall fpots, and petty faults, 
The world beholds your lack of chriftian fpirit, 
And ftrong antipathy to deeds of merit. 


Come here to me, you dirty, inking dogs ; 
Come, fet you down amid’ft my pigs and hogs, 
And learn one leffon from the gentle Peter. 
Know that of praife you never can obtain 

The {malleft portion, particle, or gain ; 
If ye remain in filthinefs of metre. 


Learn to give Czfar, Cefar’s due, 
To read with candor, and to judge with fenfe ; 
With every private feeling to difpenfe, 

And place each author in his proper view. 
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Let not rude paffion, or unmanly pride, 
Appear in critic, on a man or book ! 


But calmly on the point in queftion look, | 
And then decide. . 


Now, fome defcend, mid’ft Faétion’s loweft rabble, 
About their petty faults to grin and gabble ; 
Like foolifh botanif, who tries to cure 


A tree faft rotting, drooping, fading, falling, | | 





By clipping off the little twigs and branches, 
While in its crotch, or root or haunches, 

Lies all untouch’d the worm, which caus’d the forey 
With his fharp teeth around its vitals mauling. 


But they had rather break each dry’d up twig, 
Had rather maul old pedagogue and Prince 5 
And fo around the very edges mince— 

Than ftop the knawing worm’s all fatal rig. | 


Know, that with tender hand, and curious art, | 
Thou fhoul’d uncover what began the evil 5 og 
Manfully feize it, ere it twines the heart, 17 
And fafely fend it packing to the devil. ‘ 


Now Peter fcorns of any fuch to fing, 
That is, he fcorns to damn the *dinic rabble, 
Heeds not their foolifh words, or empty gabble 

Knowing that grubs have not the power to fting. 


The firft infpirers of the party flame, 

Tt’s true, he mention’d in his humble verfe ; 

: But fince he’s confcious they their folly curfe, By 
He leaves them leaning on the bank of /Lame. | 
P, Quincz.. 
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